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ROYAL. HIGHNESS $5: 1 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, | T. 4.48 4 
PRINCE of WALES,, W 


4 May it pleaſe your RoYAL Hionwvis 2 8 
1 O accept my moſt humble Ac- 
5 knowledgments for the Honor of 
being permitted to. lay at your ROYAL 
Feet, this anonymous VoLune. The 6 — 
Author's not having ſolicited that Di- | 
| W for himſelf, 15/06 be- imputed | 
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DEDICATION 
to an Exceſs 85 Diffidence, not to any 
Want of Admiration of thoſe Qua- 
lities which, in your Rovar Hicn- 
| NEss, comma the univerſal 2 
of Mankind. 


With a more than ſecondary Intereſt 
in this Publication, I hope it will not be 
deemed impertinent in me, to aſſume 
the Province which his Modeſty has re- 
ſigned, and, with a Sponſor's adoptive 
Care, to beg your Royar. Hicuness's 
Patronage for a Work which its timid 
Parent was unwilling to own. I may 
without Vanity affirm, that to my early 
Suggeſtions and the Materials which [ 
procured, it is in a great Meaſure in- 
debted for its ee, 


33 anxious cis the a for 
its Succeſs, becauſe aflured of its Me- 


nit, I look for a Recompence far above. 
=D the 


D DAN . 


che paltry Profits of Publication. 1 | 
bluſh. not to avow my. honeſt Ambition 
of being known to PosTeaITY as the 
FizsT Pnonorzgx of a [RESPECTABLE + 

HISTORY of my NATIVE TOWN, 
patronized, at my humble Solicitation, 
by the moſt aMIABLE and\aCCOMPLISHED 
PRINCE in Eonorx. 


Indeed a Hisroxy of Lewes and 
BrIGHTHELMSTON with their reſpective 
Vicinities, has a peculiar Claim-to your 
Royar Hicnxess's gracious: Actept- 
ance. - That healthful Tract is the favo- 
rite Sphere of your Summer Amuſe- 
ments, and its Inhabitants the admiring 
Witneſſes of your Royar Hicnness's 
LiB8RALITY, CONDESCENSION, Funte 


Spit and HuuAxtrr. 


T0 another in your Rorar, Hreu- 
| Ng8s's n . an Apology 
would 
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D E DIC AT N 
would be neceſſary for the Author's un- 
courtly Delineation of ſome Characters 
the moſt exalted on the Roll of Britiſh 
Monarchy. Indeed he ſometimes ſeems 
to ſtep aſide into the Charnel-houſe of 
Royalty, merely to ſpurn the Remains 
of mouldering Tyrants. But while he 
ſwerves not from hiſtorical Juſtice, his 
Sentiments can excite neither Diſguſt or 
Alarm in the Breaſt of that Royal Patriot 
who, even in Infancy, betrayed an in- 
ſtinctive Antipathy to Deſpotiſm; and 
now, in the brilliant Maturity of Judg- 
ment, is the moſt ſteady Advocate for the 
Rights of well-regulated Society. 


But a due Enumeration of all your 
Roral Hicnness's public and private 
Virtues, is not more diſproportionate to 
the Limits of a DzpicaT1on, than to the 
narrow Compaſs of my Abilities. In- 


deed I feel myſelf devoid of every Re- 
quiſite 


D R DI x; 
quiſite for ſo copious and exalted a 


Theme, except the Zeal and Gratitude 
with which 


6 hy Ne 


F; have * Honor. to be 
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2 Ex . 22 +, 5 | 


. bi oth iged, 
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Ate and rl why devoted Servant, 
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Page 8, line 16, for Lemanis, read Lemanut. P. 13, I. 10, for 
State, read Strain. — P. 30, 123, N 789.— 
P. 38, 1. 8, for fourthy- read /. 62, 1. 14, for Lands, 
read Franchiſes. P. 72, I. 22, for Remainder, read Reæverſon. 
——  ——]Tbid, I 25, for bequeathed, read conveyed.———P, 88, l. 3, 
_ dlele ** but not of the Dubedom.” Ibid; 1. 22, for laſt, read 
late. P. 91, l. 24, for deviſed: HA conveyed, P. 93, I. a, 
for Deviſee, read Grantee. 103, I. 18, George, read 
Henry. — P. 116, I. 23, for their, read they. P. 146, l. 23, 
for Spittle, read Spital. P. 148, I. 9, for fellowing, read 
fellow .———P. 210, I. 9, for into, read iy ————P, 281, Il. 26, 
for 1764, read 1774 —P. 282, 1. 24, for Witena, read Micel. 
P. 296, |. 6, for out, read nr. P. 292, I. 1, dele 
And. P. 297, l. 23, for natural, read maternal.- P. 302, 
I. 18, for. Crelarii, read Cretarii. P. 313, I. 19, dele Twenty. 
P. 314, 1. 6, for Parker, rend Palmer.———P. 337, 1. 24s 
for note, read ata. P. 364, I. 28, for Azroris, read Meroris, 
P. 380, Il. 8, for clus, read clup.——P, 4:4, |. a, for 
Southover, read Ringmer. P. 471, 1..4, for this, read by . 
——— bid. I, I7, dele by. Ibid. J. 13, ſor front, read * 
p. 474, Note, for armis, read armig. 478, 1. pts 
' for Cabai, read Cabal. P. 498, I. 3o, for with, read . 
P. 526, I. 30, for appoſite, read oppofite.——P, 542, J. 14, 
for diſcourſe, read diſcover. In Lift of Subſcribers, p. 2, I. 2, 
for Docter, read Doctor. Letter I, I. 1, in Index, for Jenkens, 
read Tenkins. Letter M, I, 8, for principle, read principal, 
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The Situation of Lewes :—Its E tymology —1 State 
under the Britons and Romans :—Its Converſion to 


o& Meri. 


EWES!,. A conſiderable market A 
town in Suſſex, is ſituate on the eaſtern extre· 
mity of one of thoſe bold and fertile 
called the South-downs, and ſo juſtly celebrated in 
the topography of that county. It lies in about 30 
deg. 56 min. north latitude, about 2 min. eaſt lon- 
gitude; 50 miles ſouth from London, and about 
ſix miles from the neareſt part of the Britiſh Channel. 
Scarce a town in Europe can boaſt a more beauti- 
ful ſituation, or a more profitable and pictureſque 
variety of ſoil in its vicinity. The adjacent downs 
feed numerous n which greatly enliven the land- 


1 In Latin Lewifum, Lewifia, Leſva bia.) . Reg. 
Lewes Priory. Cot. Lib. Veſp. F. XV.) Dr taguis TIE 
(Domeſday. Ordericus Vitalis in hiſt, eccles,) 
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ſcape on the acclivity of thoſe delightful hills: The 
Brookes or marſhlands which chiefly compoſe its nor- 
thern and ſouthern boundaries, are equally produc- 
tive to the grazier, and ornamental in perſpective. 
And in the intermediate lands nature ſeems almoſt 
inexhauſtible, the farmer, for a fucceſſion of many 
autumns, reaping unimpaired crops from the ſame 
field. 

Mr. Camden, in alluſion to thoſe territorial ad van- 
tages, derives Lewes from the Saxon LESswA, or 
more properly LEs WES, paſtures. Mr. Noel, with 
more local and verbal analogy, forms it from 
HL. zwe3, which, in the ſame language, ſignifies a 
hill not too ſteep to be cultivated : But Lewes, if 
derived from that root, would have been pro- 
nounced as a monofyllable. Mr. Re, (of whom 
more hereafter) ſuppofed it came from Le Ewe or 
F'ewe+, the old Norman French for water; and 
in Appen of his opinion, quotes Domeſday, (in 
Norfolk) where Lewes is miſcalled De laguis or 
Laque, by the illiterate pedantry of a Norman Com- 
miſſioner, or his cterk. In the fame furvey of that 
county, and even in the ſame folio5, it is alfo 
called Laes, Laues, Lauues, and Lawers, which proves 
the great inaccuracy of that ancient record, with 
regard to the names of places. Beſides it is certain, 


2 Camden in tit. Suſſex. Coke Lit. 

3 Somner voc. Lewes. 

4 Vid. Raſtal's Terms de la ley, voc. Piſcary. 
5 Fol. 163, 
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that the town was called Lets, for ſome centuries 
at leaſt, before the Norman diale& or dominion diſ- 
graced this land. It is moſt probable, indeed, that 
this name is coeval with the firſt ſettlement of the 
Regni on the ſouthern coaſts of Britain. Cæſar, in 
his account of this iſlandꝰ, very judicioufly ſuppe- 
ſes that thoſe coaſts were peopled from the oppoſite 
parts of the continent, and that the coloniſts named 
their new ſettlements from tne places of their-nati- 
vity, or from others in the mother country, which 
reſembled thoſe ſettlements. in ſoil or ſituation, as 
the European adventures have done fince in Ame. 
rica. Thoſe early emigrants came from the Belgic 
ſhore. The inhabitants of the Iſle of Wight, Somer- 
ſerſhire, Wiltſhire, and the interior parts of Hamp- 
ſhire, retained their original name? . Thoſe. that 
ſettled on the ſouth-eaſtern extremity of the iſland, 
were called Cantii, perhaps from the Scoto-Celtic can, 
a head, as a peninſula of Scotland is called, Cantire, 
from that word compounded with tire, a country, in 
the ſame language. The co-temporary inhabitants 
of Suflex, were named Regni and Renci, probably 
from the celtic verb, rein, to divide, becauſe they 
at firſt were ſeparated from the other. coloniſts by 
Coid Andred*, a deep foreſt which the Romans after- 
wards called Lucus Audates, the Saxons Ardradfepald, - 
and their modern deſcendants the Wealg, corruptly 
the Wild. 


6 Comment. te bel. Gal. 
7 Belge. 8 Hen, Huntiogd. Aſerius. 
| AS: Lewes 


Lewes therefore might have been ſo called by 
the Belgie ſettlers from Lewes in Brabant, which, 
hike the former town, is nearly ſurrounded with lakes - 
and marſhes formed by the inundation of the river 
Geet: And Mr. Baxter, one of the moſt intelligent 
of our Antiquaries, traces this word to the Celtic 
Lau or Lav, an arm, and Tſza9, water, the town 
having been built on an elevated arm of land which 
projected into a large lake formed by a very exten- 
five overflow of the Ouſẽ before the bed of that 
river was widened, and its moſt prominent angles 
cut off. The largeſt of the Hebrides, a long and 
narrow iſland, being likewiſe called Lewes, gives 
further probability to the opinion of this learned 
writer; for the ſame iſland was antiently called (lau- 
innis, which alſo is interpreted from a dialect of the 
Celtic, inſula brachialis, the iſland like an arm. 
But amidſt this variety of etymological conjec- 
ture the diſcerning reader is left to judge for 
himſelf. 

So favourable a ſituation as that of Lewes, we 
may well ſuppoſe, invited the Regni to make one of 
their earlieſt ſettlements there. The reader has al- 
ready been informed, that the extended vale through 
which the river paſſed, in a ſurpentine and languid 
current for many miles before it reached the fea, 


9 ©* Forſan et pervetuſia urbs, Lewes, apud Auftrales Saxonet, 
etiam Danicis temporibus celebris, appellata eſt veteribus Laviſca, 
tanquam ad manum 1/ce vel amnis. Baxter's Gloſſ. Antiq. Brit - 
P. 147. | 


was 


was in thoſe times one continued lake : And it is 
probable, that even the tide then flowed up from the 
Britiſh Channel beyond Hamſey and Barcombe, 
with periodical inundation. Lewes, therefore, as 

the neareſt point of approximation between the 
ſevered downs, muſt have been the chief or only 
thoroughfare between all places to the eaſt or weſt 

of it, in the maritime parts of the Regnian territory. 

That tract finally comprehended Suſſex, Surry, and 

the coaſt of Hampſhire; though at firſt, it is pro- 
bable, this colony of Belgic Adventurers had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves only of the Southdowns and the. 
adjacent woodlands, The foreſt of Coid Audreu, 
extending near one hundred miles along the ſhore, 

and thirty inland, made it neceſſary for travellers - 

to keep to the hills, which were then the only paf- 
ſable part of that country. To Lewes, therefore 

the hunter, the warrior, and the trader, muſt Have | 
directed their courſe whenever they wanted to con- b 
tinue their progreſs along thoſe downs: And there 

a rude bridge and cauſeway, or à ferry, was 

the national conveyance over the narrowed chan- 

nel of a river, that flooded fo mod; a Ps 
on either fide of the town. 

In the frequent feuds char hebeertty eth . 
tween the Clans of an unciviliſed, brave and irntable 
nation, Lewes ſoon became alſo: a deſirable military 
poſt. It was the key to either part of that mari- 
time kingdom, and the only paſs between Regnum 
(generally ſuppoſed to be Ringwood, in Hampſhire) 

| and 
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and Caer Audred; the two chief towns of the Regni. 
This place being on the margin of a river well 
ſtored with fiſh, and navigable thence to the Britiſh 
Channel, a little fiſhing fleet of Coracks or Coracles 
launched there, might ſoon be ſupplied in the freſh 
water, or reach the ſea, and return laden on the 
boſom of the next flowing tide : It alſo ſtood near 
the Weald, which to the inhabitants was another 
ſource of ſuſtenance and recreation. It therefore 
may be reaſonably preſumed, that ſuch a combina- 
tion of natural advantages, made this ſpot one of the 
moſt eligible for men whoſe favorite and neceſſary 
purſuits were fiſhing and the chaſe. But its popula- 
tion, its trade, its government, and the extent or ſitua- 
tion of its ſtraw- covered buildings in thoſe dark and 
diſtant ages, are all equally difficult to be aſcertained. 
Lewes, and the nation to which it belonged, were 
preſerved by the deep and extenſive barrier of Coid 
Andred, from the tranſient conqueſts of Julius Cæſar 
in Britain. But in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
about the forty- third year of the Chriſtian Era, this 


1 This town and the adjoining foreſt ſeemed to have been 
named from Andred) latinized by the Roman fettlers in Britain, 
Hndate) the Goddeſs of Victory. The former, perhaps, was 
built like the temple of 7apiiter Stator, or June Seſpita in Rome, 

in grateful commemoration of a deciſive victory gained there by 
the Regui over the former inhabitants of that part of the iſland. 
Mr. Cambden, places it fo far eaſtward, as Newenden in Kent 
Lambard and Somner, about Haſting and Pevenſey. But Dr. 


Tabor (Phil. Tranſacf.) has with more certainty, fixed its ſite- 


near Eaſtbourne, about eighteen miles ſoutheaſt of Lewes, where 
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and every other place inhabited by the Regus, fub- 
mitted to the Roman' power, without provoking that 
ſanguinary coercion which neceffarily ſtained the 
progreſs of the invaders in other parts of the iſland . 
The Regni had even then made fome advances to- 
wards civilization. In their commercial and military 
intercourſe! with the Gauls, they had become fully 
acquainted with the irreſiſtible power, as well as the 
humanity of the Romans: And they appear to have 
prudently yielded to neceflity, inſtead of irritating 
thoſe univerſal conquerors, by an obſtinate and fruit- 
leſs reſiſtance. The prince and people acknow- 
ledged their dependence on Rome, and experienced 
bar little reſtraint or ſeverity ; no more than a ſmall 
tribute, and a conformity to the laws and refinements 
of the conquerors, was impoſed onthem by A. Plautius, 
the proprætor, and his ſucceſſor, Oſtorius Scapula. 
Cogidunus , the prince or chief of the Regni at 
this period, was honoured with the friendſhip of 
the Roman Emperor, and confirmed in his princi- 
pality. It being unneceſſary to eftabliſh military 
poſts within the juriſdiction of ſo faithful a tribu- 
tary, the Regni were not burdened nor inſulted by 
the reſidence of a foreign army among them: Yet 
their intercourſe with the Romans, was both general 
and profitable. The trader and ſoldier viſited 

2 Tacitus in Claud. Camden. Stillingfleet, Orig, Sac. 

3 Pomponius Mela. | | 

4 Suetonius in Claud. Tacitus. Cambd, 

5 Stillingf, Or, Sac, A, Cogidubnus. 
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them in confidence and friendſhip ; this on his way: 
to or from the Regnian harbours, that to purchale- 
their native commodities, and vend his W. 
Lewes will appear to any one that duly conſiders 
her local advantages, to have been peculiarly benefit 
ed by this revolution: For the more civilized the 
Regni became, the more general their intercourſe 
vuwith foreigners and each other: And this place, as 
the intermediate paſs between the eaſtern and weſt- 
ern parts of the kingdom, anda moſt convenient 
emporium for the trader, whether Roman, Gaul, or 
German, muſt have been of courſe the greateſt 
mart and choroughfare in the whole principality. 
Portus Novus, from its name and ſituation may, 
with great probability, be ſuppoſed to be the place 
now called Newhaven, and not Portus Lemanis, 
Lime in Kent, as ſome Antiquaries have raſhly 
aſſerted. The former is laid down as a conſider- 
able harbour in Ptolemy's map of Britain, which 
ſhews it was in his time frequented by the Roman 
navy: And from that port there was always a ſpeedy 
conveyance by land and water to Lewes. Some very 
reſpectable writers have even gone ſo far as to fix at 
that harbour, the head of one of the four great 
military ways* made by the Romans in this iſland. 
Ihe affirmative of Dr. Stukelyꝰ, gives conſiderable. 
weight to this opinion: And after him, the induſ- 


6 Waltingſtreet, Tkeneld St. Erming St, and the Foſſe, 
7 Itiner, Curioſum. 
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trious author of Britannia Romana, lays, that in 
* the Saxon language, here is an army, and hereman 
< a ſoldier; ſo that Hereman-fireet (as he, Dr, 
«© Stukely, writes it) is via militaris. e Accord- 
% ing to him, it begins at Newhaven in Suſſex; 
goes through Rodmil and Lewes, and then by the 
« Surrey Stane-ſtreet, at Croydon, and Streetham, 

and ſeems to have croſſed the Thames at the ferry 
& called Stangate, by Lambeth”. 

There have been found in the ſuppoſed line of 
that military road, within Suſſex, many-coins and 
other memorials of Roman reſidence, It is proba- 
ble, there was another branch of Erming, or 
Hereman-ſtteet, that led to Lewes from that Roman 
town, now generally allowed to have been An- 
derida, or Caer Andred; the ruins of which were 
diſcovered ſome years ago. near Eaſtbourne : Some 
Roman ſpears, and thoſe wedgelike inſtruments 
found in many other parts of the kingdom, by ſome 
called Roman chiſels or celts were in 1791 dug up 
near the Windmill on F irle-hill, not far from the 
ſuppoſed line of that military way, On theſe and 
other circumſtances, is founded a ſtrong probability, 
that Lewes was the firſt Roman ſtation on Erming- 
ſtreet ; which ſeems to have led from that town by 
Mount Harry, and thence in a northweſtern di- 
rection by Street, (apparently ſo called by the Saxons, 
from ſtanding on or near this frata via, or military 
road ;) and fo on till it met another branch leading 
from Portus Adurni, now Aldrington. This latter 

ä B branch 
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branch of Erming-ſtreet, was accidentally diſco- 
vered in 1779, on St. John's Common: And it is 
to be hoped, the proprietors of the Weald lands 
will occaſionally exert themſelves, in order more 
clearly to aſcertain, the courfe of the Lewes branch 
alſo. 

When the declining power of Rome began to be 
inſulted by the Saxon corſairs, Portus Adurni and 
Anderidas, were choſen as the beſt ſtations on the 
Regnian coaſt for the fleet and troops deſtined to 
repreſs thoſe pirates, under the command of an 
officer called Comes Iitoris Saxionici?. The forces 
cantoned under him at Anderida, were the Abulci ; 
thoſe at Aldrington, the Exploratores. Thoſe troops 
amounted to two thouſand four hundred foot and 
horſe, and helped conſiderably to refine and enrich 
their neighbours of Lewes“. 

In the ſecond century, this town, in common vid 
all the reſt of the Regnian kingdom, experienced 
another revolution, more beneficial than if the 
Roman court had deſerted the Palatine hill for that 
of Lewes. King Lucius, (now generally allowed 
to have been the ſon and ſucceſſor of Coilus, and 
the grandſon or great grandſon of Cogidunus;) 
having heard ſome chriſtians from Rome explain 
the admirable purity. and excellence of their re- 
tigion, ſoon made himfelf more intimately acquainted 


* CAMDEN. GALE, 
9 Pancirollus in Not. Imperii. 
1 Ibid, 
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eee 
with that divine code:. The ſuperiority of his un- 
derſtanding, had already gained him the ſurname of 
Lever-maur*, the enlightened; and he ſoon became 
ſo indeed. Under his foſtering zeal, chriſtianity 
ſpread in a little time all over the Regnian ſtate, 
and Lewes, with the reſt of his kingdom, demo- 
liſhed her idols in convert fervor and reverence for 
the living God. . 


Bede. Nennius in Hiſt, Pritonum. Stilingfeer s Orig. cr. 
Nennius. 
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The Regnian kingdom, and the other Parts of Bri- 
tain relinquiſhed by the Romans ; afterwards con- 
quered by the Saxons :—State of Lewes under the 
latter: Diſſertation on Slavery among them. M 
Lewes was not made the Capital of the South-Saxon 
kingdom. | 

{ 
VEN conjefture, which has hitherto been 
ſometimes my guide through the obſcure an- 
tiquities of this town, affords no intereſting remark 
relative to it from the period of its converſion until 

Rome, like a heart too weak to diffuſe its vital 

current to the extremities, left the borders of her 

dwindling empire to totter in feeble independence, 
or become a prey to invading Barbarians. South 

Britain, enervated by Roman luxury, drained of 

her native warriors, and deſerted by her foreign pro- 

tectors, was ſoon invaded by the Pits, who had 
numerous auxiliaries from Ireland and the weſtern 
parts of Scotland*. The Pictiſh nation, whoſe ori- 
gin has long been matter of diſpute among anti- 
quaries of- the firſt note, inhabited north of the river 

Tine, and had the Scots, an Iriſh colony, for their 

neighbours on the weſt, by whom they were gene- 

rally aſſiſted in their depredations. Lewes however 
was only alarmed at their diſtant ravages, thoſe fero- 
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cious ſpoilers having never advanced ſo far to the 
ſouth. Vortigern, who, by uſurpation, then wielded 
the ſceptre of king Lucius, was a mean and wicked 
prince, that preferred the tarniſhed ſplendor of ſove- 
reignty to the welfare of his native land. He feared 
that Aurelius Ambroſius*, the brave and rightful | 
claimant of his crown, availing himſelf of thoſe in- 
vaſions, might dethrone him. In this dilemma he 
firſt applied to Rome, and afterwards to the Saxons 
in ſuch a ftate of effeminate eloquence, as would 
intimate the Britons of that day had degenerated in- 
to refined cowards, did not their ſubſequent con- 
duct under Vortimer, Ambroſius, Uter, and other 


brave leaders, impreis their enemies with a n 
opinion. 

The Saxons 4 ſent Vortigern the ſolicited 
ſuccours, which were deſtined finally to accom 
the deſtruction of thoſe they engaged to defend. 
But Lewes, and the reſt of the Regnian country, 
felt little annoyance from the perfidious ferocity of 
thoſe foreigners, till, towards the cloſe of 'the' fifth 
century, Ella, a brave adventurer of that nation, 
and his three ſons planned the conqueſt of that in- 
viting tract“. They landed near Weſt Wittering, 
at a place called Cymenſhore, from the eldeſt ſon, 
Kymen '“. 


5 Nennius, AE Camd. 
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The natives, who in vain oppoſed the deſcent of 
thoſe invaders, were chaſed by them into the foreſt 
of Anderida. But after rallying their ſcattered forces, 
and obtaining ſuccour from other ſtates around them, 
they encountered the Saxons in many ſevere conflicts 
with various ſucceſs, for the ſpace of eight or nine 
years. Both parties, as if tired of undeciſive car- 
nage during that period, met with all their forces at 
a place called Macredeſbourne by our ancient hiſ- 
torians, and with great probability ſuppoſed by Dr. 
Tabor to be Eaſt, or rather E/-bourne in the rape 
of Peven ey. The battle of Macredſbourne, though 
more bloody than any preceding engagement be- 
tween the Regnian Britons and their invaders, de- 
cided not the fate of either. After a very great 
ſlaughter on both ſides, the natives retired into Caer- 
Andred, their chief city, called Anderida by the Ro- 
mans, and Andred-Ceaſter by the Saxons: And the 
foreigners, too weak to renew hoſtilities, entrenched 
themſelves within ſome of thoſe encampments, . ſtill 
viſible along the downs, until their leader could 
muſter more troops on the Continent. Ella, having 
in ſome time after returned with a conſiderable re- 
inforcement of his countrymen, laid ſiege to Ande- 
nda, which was defended with obſtinate valour until 
the garriſon was reduced by frequent affaults, fallies, 
and famine. The beſiegers having at laſt carried the 
place, ſpared neither age nor ſex in the inſatiate fury 
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of carnage*: And the power of the natives was 
ſo reduced by the loſs of Anderida, that they never 
after were able to make any ſucceſsful reſtiſtance. 
All their other ſtrong poſts ſoon yielded to the victo- 
rious Ella, among which, Lewes muſt have been 
one of the firſt that experienced his power and at- 
tention. When the Britons were forced to abandon 
it, and ſeek refuge within the more extenſive and 
tenable fortifications of Caer-Andred, he no doubt 
took every meaſure in his power to ſecure and im- 
prove ſo important a ſituation. 

The Saxon leader, having at laſt by his valour 
and prudence made himſelf maſter of the Regnian, 
thenceforth named the South-Saxon kingdom, began 
to remedy thoſe late devaſtations ſo far as the martial 
prejudices of his nation would allow. In par- 
celling out the conquered lands, he kept ſome of the 
moſt valuable to himſelf : And among them, we may 
with great probability include, the beſt part of the 
diſtrict ſince called Lezwes-Rape. . 

Like a river that has roared over the rude ſhelves 
of a cataract, and next ghdes without a murmur 
along the nether vale, the Saxons paſſed from the 
clangor of war to the gratulations of victory and 
calm ſecurity of conqueſt. Inſtead of depopulating, 
they now betook themſelves to the cultivation of the 
fertile region they had won: And Ella, having no 
longer an enemy to fear on the eaſt, withdrew the gari- 
ſon from Lewes, and peopled it chiefly with his ſlaves, 
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That unhappy deſcription of men was very nu- 
merous among thoſe military plunderers, who held 
the uſeful artizan and huſbandman in contempt and 
vaſſalage. They had brought many bondmen with 
them from the Continent; and moſt of the Britors 
that ſubmitted to their yoke, were degraded to the 
ſame ſituation: A worſe. they could hardly expe- 
rience, for neither the life nor limb of the Then 
(ſlave) had yet become an object of protective le- 
giſlation among thoſe unfeeling warriors. 

That execrable uſurpation uponthe indefeaſible free- 
dom of mankind, which by blaſphemous implication, 
{ome would juſtify even from the ſacred page of Scrip- 
ture, was allowed by the patriarchal code of Moden, 
and perfectly grateful to the genius of his deſcendants, 
They were framed by nature and education for deeds 
of hardihood ; ſtimulated often by neceſſity, and 
always by the inſtitutes of their revered law-giver, 
to the ſanguinary rage of conqueſt ; prompted by 
the pride of victory to inſult the conquered; and 
zrritated againſt them by a religious deteſtation of 
cowardice. But mercy, the general-concomitant of 
valour, forbade them to ſlay a ſupplicating foe. 
His life was ſpared ; but his perſon condemned to 
all the drudgery of the camp or canton, while the 
Herce victor trained his ſteed, burniſhed his armour, 
or ſtained it with the blood of a new enemy. The 
fervices of the father were ſoon found too uſeful to 


* Barthol, Antiquit. Danicæ. 
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be diſpenſed with in his wretched offspring; ard 
thus uterine ſlavery was a refinement of deſpotiſm, 
early ſanctioned by the common approval of thoſe 
martial tyrants The infant ſlave was leſſoned into 
habitual ſufferance, while the adult received occa- 
ſional puniſhment, proportionate rather to his years 
than delinquency. The ſeverity of that may in 
ſome degree be eſtimated by what the Nief or Bond- 
woman®* de en and treue, (dieted on bread and water, 
and diſciplined with a zhree-cord whip) was daily 
ſubject to, even from the clemency of more refined 
ages. | | 
Human nature thus groſsly violated in her un- 
alienable privileges by the combined tyranny of 
thoſe adventurers, neglected no opportunity of mi- 
tigating her ſufferings, or of lightening her chains. 
In the various petty revolutions and hoſtilities of 
the heptarchy, many bondmen, accidentally leſt 
without a maſter, had the humble privilege of 
chooſing another. The moſt humane or powerful 
were moſt likely 'to become the lords of thoſe un- 
claimed wretches, thoſe human eftrays, whoſe ſelf- 
reſignation ſometimes procured them better treat- 
ment. Misfortune is the more tolerable for being 
participated, and company in diſtreſs an alleviation 
of its ſorrows. Theſe ſtep- children of civil ine- 
quality, wiſhed to herd together as far as they could 
from the preſence of their haughty ſuperiors ; and, 
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That unhappy deſcription of men was very nu- 
merous among thoſe military plunderers, who held 
the uſeful artizan and huſbandman in contempt and 
vaſſalage. They had brought many bondmen with 
them from the Continent; and moſt of the Britons 
that ſubmitted to their yoke, were degraded to the 
ſame ſituation : A worſe. they could hardly expe- 
rience, for neither the life nor limb of the Then 
(flave) had yet become an object of protective le- 
giſlation among thoſe unfeeling warriors. | 
That execrable uſurpation uponthe indefeaſible free- 
dom of mankind, which by blaſphemous implication, 
{ome would juſtify even from the ſacred page of Scrip- 
ture, was allowed by the patriarchal code of Moden, 
and perfectly grateful to the genius of his deſcendants. 
They were framed by nature and education for deeds 
of hardihood; ſtimulated often by neceſſity, and 
always by the inſtitutes of their revered law-giver, 
to the ſanguinary rage of conqueſt ; prompted by 
the pride of victory to inſult the conquered, and 
irritated againſt them by a religious deteſtation of 
cowardice. But mercy, the general concomitant of 
valour, forbade them to flay a ſupplicating foe. 
His life was ſpared ; but his perſon condemned to 
all the drudgery of the camp or canton, while the 
fierce victor trained his ſteed, burniſhed his armour, 
or ſtained it with the blood of a new enemy. The 
ſervices of the father were ſoon found too uſeful to 
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be diſpenſed with in his wretched offspring; ard 
thus uterine flavery was a refinement of deſpotiſm, 
early ſanctioned by the common approval of thoſe 
martial tyrantss The infant ſlave was leſſoned into 
habitual ſufferance, while the adult received occa- 
fional puniſhment, proportionate rather to his years 
than delinquency. The Teverity of that may in 
ſome degree be eſtimated by what the Nief or Bond- 
zo man de en and trene, (dieted on bread and water, 
and diſciplined with a tbree- cord whip) was daily 
ſubject to, even from the clemency of more refined 
ages. 8 EN | 

Human nature thus groſsly violated in her un- 
alienable privileges by the combined tyranny of 
thoſe adventurers, neglected no opportunity of mi- 
tigating her ſufferings, or of lightening her chains. 
In the various petty revolutions and hoſtilities of 
the heptarchy, many bondmen, accidentally leſt 
without a maſter, had the humble privilege of 
chooſing another. The moſt humane or powerful 
were moſt likely 'to become the lords of thoſe un- 
claimed wretches, thoſe human eftrays, whoſe ſelf- 
reſignation ſometimes procured them better treat- 
ment. Misfortune is the more tolerable for being 
participated, and company in diſtreſs an alleviation 
of its ſorrows. Theſe ſtep- children of civil ine- 
quality, wiſhed to herd together as far as they could 

from the preſence of their haughty ſuperiors ; and, 
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when indulged with a little canton to coloniſe, like 
gregarious animals of the chaſe, they eagerly flocked 
thither to avoid the perſonal ſeyerity of their maſ- 
ters: Such was the humble beginning of thoſe mu- 
nicipalities that have ſince ſo. highly contributed to 
the wealth and glory of the Britiſh nation. p 
Lewes, being parcel of the crown demeſne, and 
diſtant from the, royal reſidence in the weſt, was 
ſoon peopled by the good policy and humanity of 
Ella. There he ſettled a conſiderable number of 
his bondmen : And the more enlightened and bene- 
volent among the Athelings* or Nobles, followed 
their prince's example. Several of thoſe humble 
communities were in time eſtabliſhed under a Reve 
or Comes paganus, and indulged with the poſſeſſion 
of houſes and lands, but under the moſt baſe and 
precarious tenure that human caprice or inſolence 
could deviſe. Yet it was an improvement on their 
former condition, though they held only at the will 
of the lord; were either regardant, attached to the 
ſoil like the fixtures of a farm, or in groſs*, remove. 
able to any other place at the maſters diſcretion, 
and even liable to be diſpoſed of to whom, and in 
what manner he pleaſed. The ſervices they were to 
render for thoſe lands, were at firſt totally dependent 
on his will; but in proceſs of time became more 
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certain. Then they were bound by the eſtabliſhed 
uſage of the manor to carry out dung to manure 
the lord's demeſne; to plough, ſow, and reap for 
him; and to herd his ſheep, ſwine and oxen, _ 
As ſoon as the king and his nobles had thus par- 
celed out ſome of their lands in Villenage, it may 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed that as many of the neigh- 
bouring Lazzi (ſlaves) as could get a footing at 
Lewes, ſettled there in hopes of enjoying royal pro- 
tection and indulgence, as well as the many natural 
advantages of its fituation : And it appears, that 
theſe poor refugees from immediate infolence and 
ſeverity, were not diſappointed. Towards the con- 
cluſion of Ella's reign, the ſunſhine of peace hav- 
ing begun to cheer the land, a few kindly rays fell 
on thoſe vills or disfranchiſed townſhips. The ſignal 
induſtry, valour and fidelity of bondmen, were 
even then occaſionally rewarded with manumiſſibn: 
And as ſoon as any of them was made free, 
he generally retired to one of thoſe villages at a 
diſtance from the ſcene of his former ſubjection, 
where freedom gave him a ſuperiority over moſt of 
his new neighbours, and proved the beſt incentive 
to induſtry, ſince the fruits of his future labour were 
to be all his own. During the indolent and peace- 
ful reign of Ciſſa, the ſucceſſor and only ſurviving 
ſon of Ella, enfranchiſements became more frequent. 
This prince having built Chicheſter, from him called 
Ciſſan-ceafter, Lewes had an early rival in that royal 
city , = continued to increaſe in population and 
Ea: conſe- 
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conſequence. Inſtead of a village group of enſtaved 
peaſantry, from whom villain (villauvs) pagan 
(paganus) lazy from lazzus', and booby from 
Bubius*, have become terms of reproach or infamy 
in our language, ſhe had her community. of free- 
men (farmers and artificers) who held their lands 
immediately of Cifla himſelf by Soccage, and ad- 
vanced their quota? of the yearly contribution which 
he paid Ceraic, king of the Weſt-Saxons, for pro- 
tecting his kingdom from the Britons. I conjec- 
ture it alſo was newly fortified in this reign. , The 
troubles of the times, the timid temper of Ciſſa, 
the increaſing population of the place, its elevated 
ſite ſo favorable for defence, the thickneſs of the 
adjoining foreſt, and the circumfluence of the Ouſe, 
lend no ſmall ſhare of probability to this opinion : 
And when walled, it muſt have had its court of 
Burgmote, with the other regulations and privileges 
of a royal manor and fortified town. 

Here it may not be unſeaſonable to account why 
Lewes, from its central fituation and other local ad- 
vantages over the reſt of the South-Saxon kingdom, 
became not the ſeat of royalty. After Ella had conquer- 
ed the Regni, his new dominions were bounded on 
the eaſt by friends, on weſt by foes. His coun- 
tryman, Hengiſt, was maſter of all the maritime 
and interior parts of the country from the river 
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Rother to the Thames. But the Belgæ, the Britiſh 


inhabitants of Hants, Wilts, Somerſet, and the 
Iſle of Wight, had not yet bled under the victorious 
ſword of Cerdic, who founded © the Weſt- Saxon 
kingdom. It was therefore neceſſary for Ella to 
reſide on the weſtern frontiers of his kingdom, in 
order to repel the incurſions of his hoſtile neigh- 
bours on that ſide. There his court and camp were 
inſeparable; his ſword and ſceptre alternately 
wielded. Even after the eſtabliſhment of the Weſt- 
Saxons, the natives were only exterminated, not 


extinct. They frequently poured from the Ifle of 


Wight and the faſtnefſes of Cornwall, with retri- 
butive deſtruction on the new ſettlers. Ciſſa, more 
inclined to the arts of peace than his father, reſigned 
to Cerdic moſt of his poſſeſſions weſt of the Lavant, 
and erected a town and fortifications on the banks 
of that little river, for the habitation and protection 
of induſtry in that quarter: And the partiality of a 
founder induced him to fix there his own reſidence 
alſo, 
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Lewes and the reft of Suſſex converted to Chriſtianity :== 
Suſſex and Weſſex united: —Invaſions of the Danes :— 
Progreſs of Emancipation in Lewes and the other 
Boroughs: Municipal regulations of Lewes :—The 
Conquerors grant of that Town to William de 


Warren. 
{ , 
NHRISTIANITY having been expelled with 
| XA the Britons, Lewes and the reſt of the king- 
dom, remained enveloped in the clouds of Pagan 
ignorance till, towards the cloſe of the ſeventh cen- 
tury, they were diſpelled by the zeal of Wilfrid“. 
who, after having been driven from his cathedral at 
York, became the firſt biſhop of the South-Saxon 
ſee. 
Certain anecdotes of this apoſtle of Suſſex not 


being generally knowo, nor widely digreſſive from 
the 2vowed object of this hiſtory, I beg leave ta 


preſent them to the reader. Wilfrid, who had re- 
ceived irritability from nature, and the acid of 
bigotry mixed with piety, from his education at 
Rome, became, under royal favour and perſe- 
cution, one of the moſt celebrated divines of the 
ſeventh century. Owsy*, king of Northumberland, 
having found it neceſſary to terminate a very vio- 
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Jent contention that prevailed in his b con- 
cerning. ecclefiaſtical tonſure and the keeping of 

Eaſter-day, thoſe important points were accord- 

* ingly diſcuſſed in an argumentative conference be- 

N tween Colman, biſhop of York, and others who 

followed the uſage of the Scottiſh, Pictiſh, and Iriſh 
churches, on the one part, and the advocates for 
the Romiſh diſcipline, on the other. On this occa- 
ſion the natural vehemence of Wilfrid, heightened 
| by the leaven of intolerance, prevailed over his 
= meek opponents. Colman, on. his defeat in the 

3 ſynod of Whitby, humbly reſigned his Croſier to 

1 Tuda, one of the victorious Romaniſts, on whoſe 

; death, it was transferred to Wilfrid, whoſe zeal and 

$18 oſtentatious auſterity ſanctified, in the eyes of the 

We multitude, the violence of his deportment ſo very 

4 oppoſite to genuine chriſtianity. And the biſhop elect 

was amply furniſhed by Oswy and his ſon, Alfted, 

3 1 whoſe preceptor he had been, for a pompous viſit to 

2 Agilbert, archbiſhop of Paris, * whom he wiſhed 

% to be conſecrated. 

On Wilfrid's return from . his ſhip was 
ſtranded on the Suſſex coaſt, and attacked by the 
natives under the direction of one of their idola- 
trous prieſts, who, ſeeing the ftrange bark well 
manned, began an incantation in order to deprive 
the mariners of all ability to eſcape or defend them - 
ſelves, But while employed in his abortive ſorcery 
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on an eminence near the ſhip, one of the biſhop's 
men flew him with a ſtone; which proved the ſignal 


for a furious attack on both ſides. Many of che 


South-Saxons fell in the conflict; but five only of the 


Northumbrians, who muſt have been much better 


armed than their tumultuary aſſailants. As a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement to the former was approach- 


ing, the tide ſet the veſſel afloat, and thereby ſaved 


Wilfrid and his companions from their irreſiſtible fury. 


And here his biographer* makes the tide flow miracu- 


ouſly for the preſervation of his hero, a conſiderable 
time before its regular period. After this adventure, 
they coaſted eaſtward till they entered the port of 
Sandwich, whence the biſhop proceeded to Canter- 
bury, and afterwards to Northumberland. 5 0 

- Alfred, the ſon and ſucceffor of Oswy, having in 


EP 


ſome time after been depoſed by Egfrid ; this pre- 


late's pride was not overlooked by the new court. 


Egfrid and his queen, Ermanburga, complained of 


his arrogance and luxury to Theodore, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who accordingly depoſed him. 


The indignant ex- biſnop appealed perſonally to Pope 


Agatho*, and was by a papal ſynod declared uncan- 


nonically ejected. Elate with his ſucceſs, Wilfrid 


returned; but on preſenting the popiſh reſcript to 
the king, he was impriſoned, and began under that 
alledged perſecution to ſoar to > the 3 of 4 
miracle- maker. 
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and Ermanburga happened to viſit Ebba, the 
Abbeſs of Clodſburg, when the queen was ſeized. 
with a ſpaſm, or ſome other , ſudden and very acute 
pain, which alarmed, the king for her life. The 
abbeſs, now perceiving ber royal viſitangs in that 
ſtate of mind, moſt open to the impreſſions of 
ſu perſtition and religious terror, confidently. pro- 


nounced the queen's illneſs a viſitation from heaven, 
for the ſufferings of its favoured ſervant Wilfrid: 

And, the king having been thus prevailed on to con - 
| ſent to his enlargement, this turbulent churchman 
next ſettled in the monaſtery of Glaſtonbury ; whence 


Ethelred, king of Mercia, ſoon after cauſed. his 


diſmiſſal, no doubt, for very prudential reaſons. 


The Romiſh church having not yet ſwelled into 
that imperious monſter which afterwards trampled 


on the crown of degraded monarchy, and uſurped 
the freedom and property of mankind, Wilfrid was 
conſtrained to ſeek refuge from his royal enemies in 
the north, within the diſtant recefles of the ſouthern - 


Weald. And there at laſt he met. with a favorable 

reception from Athelwald, who then ſwayed, the 

precarious ſceptre of the South-Saxon heptarchy. - 
That vehemence and . prieftly pride which had 


rendered Wilfrid ſo obnoxious in his native coun- 


ty, was now mellowed into an ative zeal for the 
propagation of” Chriſtianity. i San Thar ca 
was {till almoſt univerſally over-run with paganiſem, 
though Athelwald _ had, during his captivity 
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in Mercia, been baptiſed at the penſuaſion of Wol- 
phere, king of that country, who alſo ſtood ſponſor 
for the royal catechumen. Ebba, the South-Saxon 
queen, had been bred a chriſtian ; and it is probable 
that the example of the court had prediſpoſed the 
nobility, and, through them, the inferior orders to 
receive the impreſſive doctrines of Wilfrid, whoſe 
ſecond viſit to Suſſex was deſtined to be no leſs fatal 
to paganiſm, than his firſt was to one of jts prieſts. 
He was accompanied by Eappa, Padda, Bruchelin, 
and Oidda, four exemplary divines, who induſtriouſly | 
ſeconded the miffionary efforts of their leuder: And 
the ſtrange creed had received previous reſpe&ability 
from the piety and preaching of an Iriſh anchoret, 
called Dicul*, and five brethren, who lived with 
him in a little monaſtery at Boſeham. | 
We are told that affliction had alſo ptepared 'this 
people for the adoption of a religion which promiſed 
them the peculiar and unceaſing favor of heaven. 
A drought of thtee years had ſpread the Horrors'of 
famine all over the South. Saxon ſtate: Not only 
the ſhort herbage of the dbu was pulveriſed, but 
even the vegetation of the weald and brogkes was 
fuſpended for the want of 'mviſture. Domeſtic ani- 
mals participated, inſtead of relieving, the'diſtrefs of 
their maſters: And thoſe of the chaſe, panting in 


gor us in the hiſtorians above quoted, ſeems generally to 
Have ſignified an Ix IS HMAN. I have ſo rendered it; but thought 
It neceſſary to ſubmit the doubtful term to the reader's better 


Judgment. | 855 
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the g general affliction, became a ſorry prey to their 
tamiſhing purſuers. Eyery reſource of the multi- 


tude at length exhauſted, che wretched ſufferers be- 


gan to ſeek refuge even in death from their increaſing 
miſeries; by agregate ſuicide to anticipate the linger- 
ing tortures of chirſt and famine. Companies, 
amounting to farty or fifty men, women, and chil- 
dren, encouraging one another with the yell of de- 
ſpair, leaped hand in hand from the ſummit of the 
ſea-cliffs, and experienced a ſuſpenſion of torrid 
deſtruction at leaſt in a watery grave”. 

. The ſurvivors who, from a greater attachment to | 
life, or a partial exemption from the national diſ- 
treſs, had nat taken the fatal leap, were humbled to 


| the beſt ſtate of mind for receiving the conſolatory 


tidings of the chriſtian preacher ; And Wilfrid with 
prudent zeal improved that and the other circum- 
ſtances which formed ſo fortunate a combination in 
fayar of his deſign. A day was fixed for a general 


| baptiſm of the people, but not without ſome coer- 


cion on the part of the king. Whether the ſur- 
charged clouds, in the common courſe of nature, 
burſt on the convert multitude, or Heaven was 
Pleaſed miraculouſly to intimate its approval of 


the ſolemn ſcene, the critical fall of the long 
wiſhed· for ſhower* compleated the miſſionary ſuc- 


ceſs of Wilfrid: And his ſpiritual influence was ſtill 


more increaſed by many other temporal advantagei 
which he procured his flifciples. | 
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Among the many profitable leſſons of dux, 
which he taught them, was that of fiſhing, with 
which they were almoſt totally unacquainted. Though 
the ſea and rivers abounded with fiſh of the beſt qua- 
lity, the South-Saxons, we. are told, had no con- 
trivance for taking any but the eel; and that pro- 
bably by the ſimple and precarious method of tread- 
ing it out of the mud into a, baſket held to receive 
it, which is practiſed in Suſſex even at this day. 
Immediately after their baptiſm, Wilfrid drew from 
that element which had been the means of their 
ſpiritual regeneration, an ample ſupply for their 
corporal neceſſities alſo. His attendants having gone 
out with proper baits, and the clumſy tackle _ 
which the place could afford, ſoon returned with 
a conſiderable ſtore of fiſh, the chief part of which 
was ſhared among the famiſhing crowd, who now 
began to venerate Wilfrid as a perſon ſent by hea- 
ven to chaſe the demons of affliction from their 
nation: And, the king having given him lands in 
the peninſula of Selſey ſufficient for eight hundred 
families, with a conſiderable number of bondmen, 
his piety as a prelate, and humanity as a maſter, 
firmly eſtabliſhed his own influence and that of chriſ- 
tianity all over the South-Saxon kingdom. F 
Now the benign ſpirit of the chriſtian doctrine 
began to ſoften and diſſipate the rigours of ſlavery ;- 
And the practice of Wilfrid lent peculiar energy to 
the humane principles he preached. That prelate 
himſelf gave freedom to no leſs than two hundred 
and fifty enſlaved wretches, on his eſtabliſhment at 
| | Selſey. 
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Selſey*. The Saxon nobles therefore could not, 
conſiſtently with their new faith, any longer tread. 
with wanton cruelty on the necks of their brethren; . 
The pride of rank alſo muſt-have been conſiderably 
corrected in contemplating the practical humility of 
that divine teacher who choſe his companions and 
apoſtles among the loweſt orders of ſociety. And 
the eſtabliſhment of religious equality muſt have be- 
come gradually ſubverſive of the vaſt: political diſ- 
parity that prevailed among them; for if God be 
ſuppoſed' to be no reſpecter of perſons in heaven, 
neither ſlavery nor deſpotiſm can be of his appoint- 
ment on earth; nor can perſonal dignity or infamy 
he truly inberitable among mankind. | 
Athelwald* having been ſlain by Cedwalla, who 
afterwards became the Weſt-Saxon Heptarch, Ber- 
thun and Authun, two noblemen of Suffex, for a- 
while ſucceſsfully oppoſed the arms of that valiant 
adventurer, and ſhared the vacant throne between 
them. This circumſtance, however - injurious to the 
nation at large by the continuation -of hoſtilities, 
was favourable to the bondman: For the weakneſs 
of theſe noblemen's title to their new dignity,. and 
their inceflant alarms from the  Weſt-Saxan con. 
queror, made them treat the ſlave as well as the 
freeman with peculiar kindneſs, and not ſeldom 
mcorporate the former with their armies, which was 
3 . nn 
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demeſne, muſt have fallen to hank this faponad 
duumvirate, and of courſe enjoyed a more than pro: 
portionate ſhare of that accidental favour. But 
Berthun baving been flain, and his colleague com- 
pelled at laſt to ſubmit or fly, Ina, the ſucceſſor of 
Cedwalla, about the year ſeven hundred and twenty» 
two, finally united the South and Weſt-Saxon king» 
domè, and poſſeſſed Lewes with the other demeſne 
property that had belonged to 17 ſoyereigns of the 
former. 

Thus does this ancient 8 appear to how 
appertained firſt to the South-Saxon kings, then to 
the Weſt-Saxon, and afterwards to the Saxon and 
Daniſh monarchs of all England : And, though 
each of thoſe revolutions by which it changed its 
royal lord, removed the court ſtill farther from 
Lewes, the natural advantages of -the place ſecured 
it a reſpectability not inferior to that of che firſt 
'boroughs in the Kingdom. 

In the year ſeuen hundred ſevanty-four, Lewes 
and the other parts of Suſſex, are ſaid to have been 
infeſted by ſerpents of an enormous ſiae. For this 
I can cite but one authority, and that not the leaſt 
.apocryphal among the quaint volumes of monkiſh 
hiſtory. Neither can I relate from;it what miſchief 
the ſerpents did, nor how the country _— 
- them. 
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But in the courſe of thefollowing century, Suſſex 
as well as the other counties of the kingdom, was 


infeſted by an enemy whoſe ravages were more 


bloody and extenſive than ſhe could have experinced 
from the united hoſtility of the reptile and beftial 
kinds: For the perverted reaſon of man ſtamps his vio- 
lence with a verſatility and atrociouſneſ unknown to 
the tyger, ſcorpion or cxocedite of Africa: And 
ſuch the glories of every martial prince and nation 
down from Nimrod to the ſanguinary deſpots of the 
preſent day. The gothic colonies in Jurland and 
the Baltic iſles, invigortited by ah active and tem- 
perate life, and untainted by. thoſe impure de- 
baucheries that retard the population of more refined 


nations, became, in the ſeventh century, too mas * 


merous to be ſuſtained by fo unkindly a foil : Strang 
ers to the reciprocal bleflings of commerce, they, 
in this national exigehce, ſelled their pines only 
for piracy, and forged their tron for the carnage, not 
benefit, of munkind. The firſt invaſion of Eng- 
kind by theſe freebooters, who' were 'of different 
nations though called by the general name of 
Danes, appears to have been in the year 2789 
their next in 8325 and in the following year they 
arrived at Charmouth in Doffetſhire, with thirty- 
five veſſels”. 

But Suſſex ſeems td have ſuffered little from het 


deſultory plunderers for many years after they began 
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to harraſs other parts of the iſland. The ſcene of Al- 
fred's firſt encounter with them after his acceſſion to. | 
the throne, is placed by Brompton at Walton ia Suſ- 
fer, but at Wilton by Aſſerius and the Saxon Annals, 
whoſe united authority outweighs the former, But. 
on the general defection of the Weſt and South- 
Saxons from Alfred's ſtandard after the taking of 
Chippenham by the Danes in 878, Lewes and the 
reſt of the county ſubmitted to the tranſient yoke 
of thoſe foreigners. In the year 893, a detachment | 
of two hundred and fifty ſhips of the fleet command- 
ed by the notorious pirate, Haſtings, anchored at the 
mouth of the Rother*, and poſſeſſed themſelves | 
of Appledore. They built a ſtrong caſtle there, and 
another, it is ſuppoſed, at the port of Haſtings, | 
which they named after their perfidious and cruel | 
leader. From thoſe places parties of them occa- | 
. Gonally coaſted to plunder the maritime towns of 
Kent and Suſſex. But the inhabitants of Chicheſter 
and the adjacent country, having aſſembled in con- ; 
ſiderable force, flew a large body of- thoſe ſpoilerg t 
"almoſt to a manꝰ: And in goa, there was a battle 
fought between the Kentiſhmen and the Danes, at 
Holme or Holmwood in Sufſex*. In the year 
994, Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olaus, king of 
Norway, after their unſucceſsful fiege of London, 
ravaged Suffex, and the three adjoining counties. 
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In 169, Heming and Anlaff, two Daniſh leaders, 
with a confiderable army, waſted Suſſex, Hamp- 
ſhire and Berkſhire: And in 1013 the whole king- 
dom was ſubdued by Sweyn, who had unexpectedly 
returned with a powerful fleet from Denmark“. 
Even the ſummary ſketches that our old hiſ- 
torians have given of the predatory carnage and 
conqueſt of theſe fimes, is enough to fill the mind 
with a deteſtation of invaſive war, and with regret 
that ſuch examples have been improved upon by 
the flagitious ingenuity of more refined ages. In 
the boaſted victories of Falkirk, Poitiers, Agin- 
court and many more that difgrace the annals of 
civilized nations, what is to be ſeen but the bloody 
ambition of knaves, fools and deſpots, leading a 
deluded multitude to ſlaughter ? And ſhould the 
traits of falſe ambition be effaced from the diſtorted 
viſage of human nature, ſtill would many even of 
a deeper hue remain impreſſed on it, by the rapa. 
cious and cruel hand of European ann: both in 
the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. 
During thoſe Daniſh ravages, from the cloſe of 
the eighth century to the beginning of the eleventh, 
Lewes was rendered both by art and nature, the 
moſt eligible place of refuge for the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country, and a firm barrier againſt the 
invaders. If thoſe ravagers marched from the 
eaſtern pare of . the county, it covered the four 


. 
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weſtern 
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weſtern rapes from their devaſtation ; and if their 
progreſs was from the welt, it afforded the ſame pro- 
tection to thoſe of Pevenſey and Haſting; for an 
attempt to paſs through the deep and trackleſs foreſt, 
of Andradſwald, would only have expoſed them to 
continual ambuſcades. 

But whether this town withſtood the tranſitory, 
torrent of conquelt on the defeat and diſappearance, | 
of king Alfred, and the ſubſequent invaſion f 
Olaus and Sweyn, is not to be collected from the, 

half-recorded circumſtances of thoſe wars. It is not: 
improbable indeed that a place ſo well fortified and, 
garriſoned as it muſt have been, held out againſt 
the utmoſt fury of ſuch rude and deſultory affail-, 
ants: And the remaining traces of an extenſive . 
encampment on the wall-lands adjoining the. town. 
on the north-weſt, tend to confirm this conjecture; 
for it apparently was the ſtation of a conſiderable ' 
army engaged in the blockade of that fortreſs. . The 
ſecurity therefore which it afforded the Thanes (the 
nobility and gentry) and other inhabitants of the 
ſurrounding country in thoſe unhappy times, muſt * 
have contributed very n to its wealth 1d 
population. 

In the reign of Athelſtan we find Loves a very 
conſiderable place; for it was then the chief town 
and mart of more than half the ſhire. And in that 
king's ordinance for prohibiting the coinage of money 
except in towns of eſpecial note, Lewes was allowed 
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two mints, and Chicheſter but one“; a proof of the 
early reſpectability of the former, and even of its 
preeminence in that particular, at leaſt, to the ſup. 
poſed capital of the whole county. 

Long intervals of peace, and the divine precepts 
of chriſtianity having gradually weaned the Engliſh 
Saxons from the moſt ferocious and arbitrary uſages 
of their anceſtors, they began to paſs laws to relieve 
and protect the bondman*. . Lewes and the other 
populous boroughs of the kingdom profited very 
conſiderably by thoſe wife and humane regulations, 
for their proſperity chiefly depended on the induſtry 
of their inhabitants; and it is well known that free- 
dom and protection are the chief incentives to that 
civil virtue. The progreſs of this collective induſtry 
in the towns, having at laſt commanded reſpect from 
the little ſolitary deſpot within his moat or caſtle, 
he in time began even to think it no great contamina- 
tion of his noble blood if one of his younger children 
married into the family of a rich and reputable burgher. 
The learned profeſſions, ſuch as they were, formed an 
occaſional inlet to freedom and civil reſpectability. 
The baſtard alſo, being nullius filius, cruelly ex- 
cluded by the common law from every right of 
filiation, could not be a ſlave by deſcent. He there- 
fore enjoyed a ſort of diſreputable freedom, which 
however loſt that ſtain in ſucceeding generations. 
And the wiſdom and juſtice of king Athelſtan, gave 
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the trader an eaſy acceſs even to the rank of nobility; 
for by one of his laws the degree of Thane was 
granted to any merchant who ſhould have made 
three voyages acroſs the broad-ſea®, which I take to 
be the German ocean, ſo diſtinguiſhed from the 
Engliſh and Iriſh channels. | 

Thus the inſenſible riſe of one deform and 
decline of another, brought many of both to the 
equitable level of ſocial equality. The Crorles 
(burghers in the towns, and the yeomen in the open 
country) alſo began to form a valuable order in the 
ſtate. The nature of their tenure had gradually 
emerged from villenage to ſoccage: And in Edward 
the Confeſſor's reign, we find the burgeſſes of Lewes 
held their eſtates by the more honourable ſervice of 
. Eſcuage”. 

Of ſuch tenants king Edward himſelf had one 
hundred and twenty-ſeven * in the town of Lewes, 
under his own immediate protection; and thaes 
were many more under the protection of other lords, © 
as will hereafter more particularly appear. Thoſe 
burgeſſes with the inferior freemen, and tae villeins 
may well be ſuppoſed to exceed what the population 
of the town is even at this day. They all held by 
eſcuage, for whenever a royal fleet was fitted out 
for channel-ſervice, the burgeſs, of whomſoever 
he held his land, was obliged by his tenure to ſerve 
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which was the ſum paid by the whole body for a 
diſpenſation of ſuch military attendance : And the 
money fo raiſed was given to thoſe who ſerved in- 
ſtead of the burgeſſes on board the fleet. | 
Upon the death of Edward the Confeſſor, the 
town of Lewes with the other appanages of the 
crown, fell to Harold, ſon of earl Goodwin; whoſe 
right to the Anglo-Saxon ſceptre ſeems to have 
been founded on national election, the only lawful 
baſe for kingly power. But envy had raiſed him 
many enemies among the ſuperior nobility ; and 
William, the martial duke of Normandy, encouraged 
by their diſaffection, ſet up a claim to the crown, 
founded on the pretended promiſe of Edward, who 
could have had no right to deviſe a delegated autho- 
rity, and on the oath of Harold himſelf, which even 
if given, was extorted by neceſſity in the court of 
his ambitious and ſanguinary rival. But the voice 
of public choice or of juſtice, could have little influ- 
ence in an age that ſaw every ſocial right merged in 
contentious ariſtocracy, and the enſlaved Commons 
without name or power. The ſword therefore was 
the only umpire; and on the fourteenth of October 
1066, the brave Harold cloſed both his reign and 
lite in the field of battle near Haſtings, in Suſſex. 
The victorious Norman ſoon after that bloody 
and deciſive conflict, began to ſhare the fruits of his 


* Domeſday, 2 Saxon Ann. Rog. de Hoveden. 
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fortunate enterpriſe with the partners of his danger 
and glory: And Lewes with many other lordſhips | 


that had lately belonged to Harold and his family, 


became the property of William, lord of Warren 


in Normandy, who obtained ſo ample a portion of 


the national ſpoil partly in reward for his military 


ſervices, and partly in dower with the Conqueror's 
fourth daughter, named Gundred, who was married 
to that nobleman. Having choſen that town for his 


chief reſidence, and the capital of his extenſive poſ- 


ſeſſions in England, he built a grand manſion and 
fortifications there for the reception of his royal bride, 
and to awe the diſcontented Anglo-Saxons around 


him. 
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15 alfa through the obſcurity of Britiſh ok 
Saxon ſtory, conjecture is too oſten the only clue 
by which we travel through thoſe unlettered ages: 
But from the Conqueſt, the national hiſtory becomes 
more minute, though generally preſerved in the pe- 
dantic phraſe of the cloiſter : And through no ſmall. 
ſhare of its muſty legends has the writer of theſe 
pages neceſſarily waded in order to give an intereſt- 
ing and authentic detail of the lords of Lewes down 
from the Norman Conqueſt to the preſentday. Thence 
has he collected that William de Warren, the firſt 
in this noble catalogue, was nephew to the Ducheſs 
Gunnora*, who was great grandmother to William 
the ee | 

The ſingular good fortune of this lady having been 
the chief means of exalting the Warren and other 
noble families that flouriſhed here after the Conqueſt, a 
ſhort account of her may perhaps not be unacceptable 
to the reader. Gunnora was of Daniſh origin, and 
ſiſter to Sainfria, who was the wife of duke Richard's 
foreſter at Arques in Normandy. The great fame of 
Sainfria's charms having excited in Richard a curioſity 
to ſee her, he went to her houſe at Secheville, and 
found that , report had not flattered the beautiful 
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Silvan. His admiration ſoon glowed into crimi- 


nal defire; and in the wanton authority of a feudal { 
.deſpot, he ordered the foreſter himſelf to bring her 


to his chamber the enſuing night. Even the habi- 
tual vaſſalage of thoſe times, ſo degrading to human 
nature, muſt have revolted at the idea of a man's 
becoming the inſtrument - of his own difgrace, the 


conductor of his beloved wife to the couch of proſ- 
titution. The foreſter, confiding no leſs in the pru-' 
dence than the virtue of Sainfria, acquainted her' 
with the infolent command of his maſter: And white 


his embarrafſed hoſtefs was devifing a project for 
the deception of Richard, her indignant huſband 
was conſidering of the means, if neceffary, for his 
aſſaſſination. But the meditaed murder and adultery 


were both prevented by her ingenuity ; and the ex- 


altation of her family the conſequence of her 
happy invention. She prevailed on her fiſter Gun- 
nora, rather the more beautiful of the two, to fill 
her place in the arms of the duke; and the 1oreſter, 
baving led the bluſhing deputy in the dark, left that 


amorous deſpot to revel in . lefs criminal 


than he ſuppoſed. 

Let not prudery or prejudice be too ſevere on the 
facility of Gunnora, who trembling ſtepped in be- 
tween a beloved ſiſter and diſnonor; who offered Her 


maiden charms for the peace and ſafety of a brother- 


in-law. In the tender trial her reſolution might 
indeed have been a little fortified by a preſentiment 


of her future aſcendency over the noble gallant ; and 
| the 
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the ſequel ſoon realized her, fondeſt expectations. 
For in the morning the duke was undeceived and 
captivated by the firſt glance from the fair impoſter ; 
and the qualities of her mind ſecured what her per- 
ſonal attractions had won. But, although beloved 
by Richard, and eſteemed by the world, ſhe lived 
under the regretted obloquy of concubinage till her 
ſon, Robert, was recommended by his father for 
the archepiſcopal croſier of Rouen, and cannonically 
rejected on account of his illegitimacy. The pride 
of the prince gave way to the tenderneſs of the pa- 
rent; and Richard, by marrying the amiable mother 
of his three ſons, wiped off, in the eye of the civil 
and canon laws, the ſtain of their nativity, and raiſed 
Gunnora to the merited diſtinction of ducheſs of 
Normandy*. All her relations participated in her 
good fortune; and among the reſt the mother of 
William de Warren, the firſt lord of the barony of 
Lewes. g 

This nobleman having had a principal command 
in the Conqueror's army“, and married one of his 

daughters*, received very valuable poſſeſſions in this 
country from his royal kinſman and father-in-law. 
He appears even to have been inveſted with palatine 
Juriſdiction within that barony, for he chartered a 
merchant- gildꝰ in Lewes; and John, the laſt of his 
legitimate male deſcendants, bore the title of Comes 


AW. Gemeticen. de duc. Norman. | 
*Daniel, hiſt, de France. © * Regiſt. of Lewes Priory. © Ibid. 
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Palatii” ; earl palatine. But I conceive this William 
is erroneouſly ſtyled earl of Warren by many writers, 
for no ſuch title is mentioned in Domeſday, where his 
name very frequently occurs. In that record his ex- 
tenſive property in Suſſex, Surrey, Norfolk, Suffolk 


and other counties, is minutely deſcribed. There 


we alſo find that many manors even in diſtant coun- 
tics were held by eſcuage of the caſtle or barony of 
Lewes. 

In about ten years after his eſtabliſnment in that 
town, the review of a ſanguinary life filled this noble- 
man with compunction, which he reſolved to allay by 
pilgrimage, the faſhionable atonement of thoſe days 
for the blackeſt crimes. A viſit to Rome, to Palaſtine, 
or ſome other centre of miſguided devotion, was 
conſidered an ample reparation for the moſt atrocious 
offences againſt ſociety. Yet that devotion, though 
foſtered by clerical deceit and abſurdity, had ſome 
good effect in an unenlightened age; for ignorance can 
be ſwayed only by the bugbear terrors of ſuperſti- 
tion, while improved reaſon feels a nobler motive to 
virtue. The ferocious warrior, who in the heat of 


youth had ſpurned the dictates of religion and hu- 


manity, was in the more advanced ſtages of life, 
haunted by the phantoms of ſuperſtition and remorſe, ' 
A tremendous deſcription of hell and purgatory en- 
gaged the inventive powers of the preacher until his 
credulous audience melted in tears of terror and 
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contrition. The. fierce ſaldier was humaniſed ; and 
the fair penitent, oppreſſed with a. conſciouſneſs of 
exaggerated foibles, longed to make a perſonal ap- 
plication for forgiveneſs at ſome. celebrated ſhrine, 
while he thought that no leſs than a plenary indulgence 
purchaſed at Rome, could "IPA + the crimſon roll 
of his miſdeeds. 

Under ſuch pious, though erroneous, impreſſions, 
WILLIAM DE WARREN, and his lady GUNDRED» 
about the year 10765, entered on their pilgrimage: 
But having travelled as far as Burgundy on their way 
to Italy, they found it unſafe to proceed any farther 
on account of the hoſtilities then ſubſiſting between 
the Emperor and the Pope. The noble pilgrims thus 
checked in their devout expedition, were very kindly 
entertained by the monks of Clugny in that province: 
And William, admiring the piety and charity of that 
order, prevailed, after long and earneſt entreaty, on 
the abbot to ſend four of thoſe holy brethren to 
Lewes ; near which town he founded and endowed a 
PrIory for them, as hereafter will more particularly 
be noticed, 

GUuNDRED died in childbed on the ewenty-fourth. 
of May, 1085, at Caſtleacre in Norfolk“, diſtin... 
guiſhed by her piety. and conjugal virtues.. She was. 
brought for interment to Lewes, where the lettered. 
part of her monument, a fine black marble tablet, 
is till preſerved through the liberality and antiqua- 
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rian zeal of Sir WILLIAM BURRELL, Bart. as will 


. o 
* 


appear more at large in our ſurvey of Southover. 

In 1087, this nobleman was honoured by William 
Rufus, with the earldom of Surrey“, in virtue of 
which dignity he had the third penny of the pleas of 
the. Crown within that county, which produced a 
very conſiderable revenue. But he lived not long 
to enjoy that new honour, having departed this life 
on the twenty-third of June in the following year. 
He was buried in the chapter houſe of Lewes priory 


under the following monumental gingle of monkith | 


rhyme*, 


Hic Gulielme Comes——Laudis eſt tibi fomes : 
Hujus fundator Net largus ſedis amator : 
Iſte tuum funus ——deocrat, placuit quia munus, 
Pauperibus Chriſti quod prompta mente dediſti. 
Ille tuos cineres —ſervat Pancratius heres, 


Sanctorum Caſtris ———qui te ſociabit in Aſtris. 
Optime Panerati Aua gloriam te glorificanti ; 
Daque poli ſedem ———talem tibi qui dedit ædem. 


The muſe of Hopkins and Sternhold only could, 
in tranſlation, do juſtice to the gothic ingenuity of 
theſe chiming hemiſtics : And the following verfion 
was attempted merely for the ſatisfaction of ſuch 
readers as may be unacquainted with the language of 
the original. | 

Here Surrey's good earl 
Doth his glory unfurl: 


 Dugd. Baron. Reg. Lewes Prior. 
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This manſion he founded, 
Where his love much abounded. 
The poor brethren he fed, 
Now honor him dead. 

His ſacred remains 

SAINT Pancras retains, 
And will uſher his ſoul 
Beyond the bright pole. 
Moſt holy Pancratius. 

To W1LLIAM be gracious ; 
His patron appear 

Who honor'd thee here. 
For this PRI'x v he gave, 
Pure bliſs let him have. 


A legend in the regiſter of the abbey of Ely, now 
in the Bodleian library, ſays that this earl had vio- 
lently detained in his poſſeſſion certain lands belong- 
ing to the monks of St. Etheldred in that city. In- 
deed their abbot, Simeon, claimed ſome that Wil- 
liam held; and the king iſſued a writ to Godfrey, 
biſhop of Conſtance, and the earl of Moreton *, to 
cauſe all the uſurped property of that abbey and other 
religious houſes to be reſtored to them. But the 
modeſt aſcetics of Ely were not content with the de. 
ciſion of the noble commiſſioners who gave a public 
and impartial hearing to every claimant on Penenden 
heath, in Kent: For they ſtill pretended a right to 
more than had been adjudged them, and made 
Heaven appear particularly intereſted in their in- 
Juries, | 
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The abbot, as the ſtory goes, was one night 
interrupted at his devotion by the rattling of the 
devil's carriage, and heard the poor carl of Surrey 
in this infernal vehicle moſt piteouſly imploring for 
mercy, but in vain ! he had defrauded the holy bro- 
therhood of Ely. Next morning the abbot related 
to the monks what he had heard the preceding night: 
And in about four days after there arrived a meſſen- 
ger from the Lady Gundred, with one hundred ſhil- 
lings in order to obtain the prayers of the abbey for 
the repoſe of the earl's ſoul. Upon inquiry it was 
found he had died exactly at the hour in which the 
good abbot heard him poſting ſo reluctantly to h-Il: 
And it is not to be ſuppoſed that pious community 
would receive the mortuary of a ſinner thus clearly 
doomed to endleſs torture. The meſſenger there- 


fore returned with the money, and a moſt diſmal ac- 


count of his deceaſed maſter. 
Were this circumſtance ſufficiently authenticated 
to convince modern ſceptics, it would firſt exemplify 


to them the danger of defrauding the church, and, 


ſecondly afford conſiderable light in aſcertaining; the 


locality of h-Il. Ely's being nearly due north from 


Lewes, where the earl is ſuppoſed to have died, 
would ſhew that the ſcene of his deſtined torments 
la” in that direction, probably in the crater of Mount 
Hecla in Iceland. But unfortunately for this theory; 
and the credit of monkery, a material anachroniſm 


overturns both; for Gundred, who was ſaid to have 
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ſent the maſs-money to Ely, had, as the reader 
may remember, been dead for three years before. 
But this nobleman's name bears a deeper ſtain than 
if he even had reduced the abbey to aſhes, and its 
inhabitants to that poverty and ſelf-denial which they 
rather praiſed than practiſed. William the Con- 
queror, previous to his expedition in 1073 to Nor- 
mandy, then invaded by Philip, King of France, 
appointed Wilham de Warren, and Robert de Bene. 
factis his deputies in the government of England *, 
though it is likely Odo, biſhop of Bayeux and earl of 
Kent, was grand juſticiary at the ſametime. In a little 
while after the king's departure, the earls of Suffolk 
and Hereford headed a revolt which, like all the 


other in that unſettled and bloody reign, terminated 


in the ruin of its authors and abettors. A conſide- 
rable number of the unfortunate inſurgents, was taken 
by the co-regents, and puniſhed with the moſt bar- 
barous mutilation. Each of them had his right hand 
and foot chopped off, or his eyes put out by the 
formal ſentence of this bloody Duumvirate®. 

For that and other. ſervices William de Warren 
got the caſtle of Mortimer in Normandy, which 
his brother Roger de Mortimer had forfeited by 


favouring the eſcape of earl Ralph de Monte Deſide- 


rio, who was his priſoner there*. This nobleman 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported William Rufus alſo againſt his 
uncle Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, who roſe with very 


* Order, Vital. 5 Ibid, © $ Ibid. 
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conſiderable power to gain the crown of England for 
Robert, his favorite nephew ? : And in conſideration 
of that attachment he was inveſted with the earldom 

of Surrey, that of Suſſex having been then appa- 
rently ſevered among the noblemen who poſſeſled | 
the ſix rapes of that,county. 

WILLIAM DE WARREN, ſon and heir of the for- 
mer, ſucceeded his father as lord of the barony of 
Lewes, and earl of Surrey, in the year 1088, But 
having joined Robert de Beleſme, earl of Arundel 
and Shrewſbury, in favor of duke Robert, commonly 

called Curtboſe, againſt king Henry the firſt, this earl 
forfeited all his Engliſh pofſeſſions*. He was at laſt 
conſtrained to deſert the cauſe of Robert, and ſue 
very humbly for the reſtoration of his lands and 
honors in this kingdom : And of their value we may 
form ſome eſtimate from a letter of his to Curthoſe, 
in which he ſays the earldom of Surrey alone was 
worth one thouſand pounds a year, a ſum 
neary equivalent to fifty thouſand at this day. 

King HENRY THE Firsr ſeems to have been the 
Lord of Lewes during the forfeiture and exile of 
William de Warren. But that politic prince, ap- 
prehenſive of duke Robert's valour and popularity, 
reſorted to negotiation, wherein he was conſcious of 
his own ſuperiority: And in the ſubſequent accom- 
modation with his brave and ductile rival, an amneſty 
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was 5 to all thoſe noblemen who had fayored 
the pretenſions of Robert. 

The earl of Warren having, by that wouty be- 
tween the royal brothers, been reinſtated in his 
honors and poſſeſſions, hazarded them not a ſecond 
time by fruitleſs exertions in Robert's cauſe. He 
even adhered ever after with ſuch zeal and fidelity 
to king Henry, as to merit the caſtle and territory 
of Helias de Sancto Sidonio from that prince aiter the 
battle of Tinchebray, in which his brave and unfor- 
tunate competitor was made priſoner. 

This earl finiſhed the priory of St. Pancras near 
Lewes, which his father had begun; and alſo found- 
ed the priory of Caſtleacre in Norfolk, which he 
made a cell to the former*. He had two ſons, Wil- 
liam and Reginald, and two daughters, Gundred 
and Ada, or Adama. The latter married David, 
carl of Huntingdon and Northumberland, and fon 
tothe king of Scotland. -Gundred was wife to Ri- 
chard de Newburgh, earl of Warwick, and diſplayed 
the ſpirit of a heroine in wreſting the caſtle of War- 
wick out of the hands of king Stephen, and other 
martial exertions in fayor of Henry, his rival. 

WIILIAu, the ſecond earl of Surrey, and lord of 
Lewes atter the Conqueſt, died on the tenth of May, 
1138: He was buried in Lewes _—_ and ſuc- 
ceeded b * his eldeſt ſon, William. 
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WILLIAM DE WARREN, third lord of Lewes 


and earl of Surrey, married Ella, daughter to Robert, 
the turbulent earl of Beleſme*. He was one of the 


moſt ſtrenuous adherents that Stephen had in the 
many perils and reverſes which he experienced. At 
the memorable battle of Lincoln, this earl was one 
of the chief leaders in the royal army. But ſome of 
the king's troops having treacherouſly joined the 
enemy, the earls of Surrey and Millent with Wil- 
liam of Ypres and many other officers of the higheſt 
rank and reputation, fled with the remnant of their 


forces. Stephen however, who had witneſſed the 


flight or death of all his party, preferred the latter 


to the ignominious ſafety of the former, and, like 


a meſhed lion, for a long time kept the intimidated 
victors at bay. Even after his ſword and battle-axe 
were broken in dealing deſtruction to the moſt for- 


ward of his aſſailants, his truncheon, no longer the 


enſign of command, became an inſtrument of de- 
tence. No man durſt approach him till he was 


ſtruck to the ground by a large ſtone from the hand 


of a diſtant foe: And even then it was accounted a 


bold and difficult undertaking in Robert de Kahains5, _ 


lord of Horſted Kaines in Suſſex, to ſecure the fallen 
__ _— | | 

From Gervaſe of Canterbury © it would appear 
that the earl of Warren now totally deſerted the 
cauſe of Stephen, and even became one of the moſt 


* Reg. Lewes Priory, Will. Malmſb. 
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active ſupporters of the oppoſite party; for, accord 
ing to him, he was taken the following year at Stour- 
bridge near Wincheſter, with the earl of Gloceſter 
and other adherents of the empreſs Maud's. But 
it probably is a miſtake in his tranſcriber, the earl 
of Gloceſter having, as I conjecture, been taken by, 
not with, that nobleman: And the ſubſequent al- 
liance between the king's family and his, tends to 
confirm this opinion. 

In the year 1147, this earl, in the abſurd and 
ſanguinary ſpirit of Cruſade which then diſgraced the 
chriſtian world, accompanied Lewis the Young, 
king of France, in his expedition againſt the Sara- 
cens . A whole empire was marked for murder and 
deſolation ; all for the glory of a merciful and bene- 
ficient God; and the flower and wealth of con- 
ſederate Europe was to be ſacrificed for a heap of 
ſtones! God however ſeems to have neglected his 
champions, for their conſecrated banners ſoon fell 
into the hands of infidelity, while orthodox blood 
reeked in crimſon ſanctity on the Saracen's ſword. 
A remnant of the ſacred warriors were indebted to 
the darkneſs of the night for their preſervation ; and 
the moſt Chriſtian king, unambitious of participat- 
ing in the glory of that general martyrdom, climbed 
into a tree where he trembling paſſed the whole 
night, and thereby eſcaped the ſword or chain of 
his infidel purſuers. But the earl of Warren, either 


7 Chron, Norman, Chron. de Maibros, J. Hagulſtad. 
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not able or willing to follow the royal example, 
was wounded and made priſoner. He died in cap- 
tivity on the thirteenth of January, 1148 *; but it was 
not till ſome conſiderable time after that his unhappy 
fate was perfectly known in England. His brother, 
Reginald, had the cuſtody of his earldom and ba- 
ronies in the mean time, and as appears by a char- 
ter grant? of his to the borough of Lewes, in ſome 
years after, ſtill entertained hopes of ſeeing the earl 
return to his native land. 

WILLIAM or BLo1s, third ſon of king Stephen, 
was the fourth lord of Lewes, and earl of Surrey in 
right of Iſabella, only daughter and heireſs of the 
late earl of Warren“, whom he married the year her 
father died in Aſia, having, it is probable, been 
affianced to her for ſome time before. He was alſo 
in his own right earl of Bullogne, lord of Norwich, 
Pevenſey, Dover and Faverſham in England, and 
earl of Mortaine in Normandy *. A prince of the 
royal family with ſuch titles and poſſeſſions, and 
cven ſome proſpe& of inheriting the Crown, was a 
very flattering match for the daughter of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſubject. The counteſs Iſabella and this 
earl being both minors at the time of their marriage, 
Reginald de Warren remained inveſted with the cuſ- 
tody and management of his niece's large inheritance, 
till the account of her father's death in Paleſtine was 
fully authenticated. 


Chr. Norman. S. Dunelm. Reg. Lewes Prior. 
2 Ibid, Brompton, 
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On the death of earl Euſtace, Stephen endeavoured 
to ſecure the regal ſucceſſion to William of Blois, 


the only ſurviving legitimate ſon of that king. But the 


general ſenſe of the nation was againſt him; and the 
power and abilities of Henry, ſon of the empreſs 
Maud, made him finally deſpair of eſtabliſhing the de- 
ſcent of the crown in his own family. He there- 
fore adopted Henry as his ſon, and deſtined ſucceſſor? : 
And that prince, on his acceſſion to the throne of 
his grandfather, Henry the Firſt, treated William 
of Blois, whoſe gentle, unambitious diſpoſition he 
had more reaſon to eſteem than ſuſpect, with pe- 
culiar favor. His patrimonial poſſeſſions on the 
continent having been confirmed to him with all 
thoſe he had enjoyed in right of his counteſs, he 
was much happier than if he even had ſpirit and 
addreſs to ſeize the diſputed crown. 

Having attended king Henry the Second in his un- 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt Thoulouſe ; this earl died 
without iſſue, and was buried in that city in the. 
year 1159 *. 

Hameline, baſe brother to Henry the Second, be 
came in 1159, the fifth earl of Surrey and lord of 
Lewes, on his marriage with the counteſs 1/abella, 
reli&t of the late earl. From the date of Hameline's 
acceſſion to the . earldom, we may reaſonably infer 
this lady's averſion to the lonely ſtate of widowhood, 
Her mourning for her firſt lord, and courtſhip with 
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her ſecond, ſeem to have begun and ended together. 
Hameline and his poſterity for ſome generations are, 
I believe, ratner improperly honored by Mills“ and 
others with the ſurname of Plantagenet. That, 
though probably at firſt no more than one of thoſe 
Soubriquets or nick-names then ſo common, ſeems 
afterwards to have become a title of diſtinction for 
ſome of the Martel family of Anjou. Menage ” ſays 
it was commonly borne but by one of that family at a 
time; I ſuppoſe, on account of ſeniority or his like- 
neſs in perſon or diſpoſition to him that firſt got the 
name. According to Skianer* and Buch“, the firſt 
that was ſo called, was Fulk Martel, carl of Anjou 
in the tenth century. That nobleman 1s ſaid to have 
perjuriouſly deprived the church of ſome lands, and 


; i r 
to have contrived the murder of his nephew, Drogo, 6 
carl of Brilany, in order to ſucceed to that earldom h 


himſelf. In atonement for that murder and ſacri- 
lege, his confeſſor ſent him to Jeruſalem attended 7 
only by two ſervants, one of whom was to lead him 


by a halter to the holy ſepulchre; the other to ſtrip : 
and whip him there like a common malefactor. i 
Broom, in French, Genet, and in Latin Geniſta, t 
being the only good whipping ſhrub that grew in 1 
that part of Paleſtine, the noble criminal was ſmartly 5 
diſciplined with it, and from the inſtrument of 


his chaſtiſement, called planta-geniſta, broom- plant. 


Cat. of Honour. Voc. Plantagenet. 
* Ibid, 9 Hiſt, Edw. Third. 
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Others think that on his pilgrimage to and from 
the holy land, he was only obliged to aſſume the 
humiliating garb and character of a broom-man. Yet 
Bourdigne, the annaliſt of Anjou, makes no mention 
of this penance, nor of the crimes for which it is 
laid to have been inflicted. But whether it was ori- 
ginally a name of reproach or not, the ſubſequent 
conduct of that earl ſeems to have ſtamped it with 
ſuch reſpectability, that the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
his poſterity were happy in receiving that appellation, 
It is therefore rather improbable that a ſpurious de- 
{cendant of his family ſhould be honoured with that 
name, while there was ſo brave and accompliſhed 
a prince as Henry the Second to deſerve and claim it. 
And ſo far was Hameline himſelf from wiſhing to 
retain any memorial of his father's family, that he 
bore the arms and ſurname of Warren only, after 
his marriage with the counteſs IJſabella. 

This earl with Walter, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Richard, biſhop of London, William earl of Arundel, 
and the Mayor of London, had the keeping of the 
70,000 filver marks raiſed for redeeming. Richard 
the Firſt, from captivity *. He alſo carried one of 
the three ſwords of ſtate at the ſecond coronation of 


that prince. He ſurvived his counteſs four years, 


and for that time was tenant of her inheritance by 
the courteſy of England. He cloſed a long and ho- 


! Regiſt. of Lewes Priory. Rog. Hoveden, 
? Ibid, Speed, Dugd, Barr, 
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norable life on the ſeventh of May, 1202; was 
buried with. his counteſs in the chapter houſe of 
Lewes priory, and left William, an only ſon, by 
whom he was ſucceeded ?. 
WILLIAu DE WARREN, the only ſon of Hame- 
line was the ſixth lord of Lewes, and earl of Surrey, 
Ile was twice married, but had iſſue only by his 
ſecond counteſs, Maud, the daughter of William 
Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, and widow of Hugh 
Bigot, carl of Norfolk and Suffolk. This earl ad- 
hered for a conſiderable time to king John againſt 
the inſurgent barons: He was one of the four noble- 
men who were {worn vouchers for his pertormance of 
the degrading conditions dictated to him by Pan- 
dulph, the Pope's legate, in 1213*. But at laſt 
diſguſted by the perfidy and deſpotiſm of that 
mean prince, he joined Lewis, the French king's ſon, 
who was invited over by the barons to aſſume the for- 
feited ſovereignty of the nation. However on the 
death of John, his own veneration for the royal Nor- 
man line, to which he boaſted no diſtant affinity, 'and 
the ſolicitations of the earl of Pembroke, induced 
him to deſert the French intereſt in favor of young 
Henry, who had, ſome months before, been crowned 
at Gloceſter *. : 
In 1224, this earl had in charge to ſee executed 
the ſentence of baniſhment paſſed by Parliament 
againſt Fulk de Breant, an adventurer from the 
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Continent who had riſen to conſiderable power and 
wealth under John, and was guilty of many acts of 
rebellion againſt his ſuccefſor 7. The earl of Warren 
accordingly in the march following brought this 
haughty culprit to the ſea fide, put him on board a 
{mall veſſel, it is ſaid, without ſailors, and left him 
to the mercy of the winds and waves, with a denun- 
ciation of immediate death if he evermore ſet foot on 
Engliſh ground. 

In 1237 this nobleman's popularity made it adviſ- 
able for king Henry, whom favoritiſm and extra- 
vagance had conſiderably embroiled with his ſubjects, 
to name him of his council : But he ſoon found his 
advice had no weight with that diſſembling and 
imprudent prince; and therefore, the year following, 
joined Richard, the earl of Cornwall, king Henry's 
brother, and many other noblemen that formed a 


the moſt part were the queen's relations and other 
avaricious foreigners *. This confederacy brought the 
king to fubſcribe to certain regulations which would 
have been alike beneficial to his ſubjects and himſelf, 
had he honor or patriotiſm enough to obſerve them. 

In the ſame year the legate Otto having for ſome 
time fixed his reſidence at the abbey of Oſney near 
Oxford, a poor Iriſh ſcholar who went to his kitchen 
to beg relief, received from the cook a ladle of boil- 
ing water in the face, inſtead of alms: And a Welſh 


7 Mat. Paris. ibid. 
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formidable party againſt the court favorites, who for 
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ſtudent who happend to be preſent with a bow in his 
hand, ſhot the inhuman menial dead on the 
ſpot?. This generous impetuoſity of the Welſhman 
proved a ſignal for general inſurrection among the 
ſtudents, who were before not a little diſguſted by 
the inſolence of the legate and his ſuite. The Italians 
were worſted in the riot that enſued, and were oblig- 
ed to ſhut themſelves up in the abbey till the king 
ſent the earl of Warren with ſufficient force and au- 
thority to ſeize the offenders. He accordingly im- 
priſoned thirty-one Oxonians and a few of the Itali- 
ans in Wallingford caſtle!: And the enraged legate 
laid the whole univerſity under an interdict, which 
was not taken off till all the ſcholars in a body, made 


the moſt abject ſubmiſſion to that haughty church- 


man. bart 
This earl had ſixty two knights fees in Lewes Rape, 
and thirty and a half in that of Pevenſey*. He ſur- 


vived both his counteſſes. The firſt who was 


daughter to the earl of Arundel, was buried in 1215, 


in the chapter houſe of Lewes priory : The ſecond 


who, as I conceive, is erroneouſly ſaid to be the 


daughter* (not widow) of Roger Bigod, died in 1236; 


and her heart was buried before the high altar of the 
church of the ſame priory. The earl himſelf died the 
27th of May, 1239, and was buried with the heart of 


his laſt wife under the pavement before the high altar 


9 Matt. Paris, Ibid. * Teſta de Nevill, Suſſex, 
Reg. Lew. Prior, | 
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abovementioned*. He was ſucceeded by his only ſon. 
John, who was but five years old at hisfather's de- 
ceaſe. He alſo left a daughter, Iſabella, who was 
married to Hugh D'Aubeney, Earl of Suſſex 


Arundel, 
JohN DE WARREN, the ſeventh earl of Surrey and 


lord of Lewes, was, according to the regiſter of Lewes 


Priory, twenty-two years the ward (ſub tutela of 
Henry the third. - His minority was extended to this f 
extraordinary duration apparently for the benefit of 
Peter de Savoy the Queen's uncle, who had the cu- 
ſtody of his lands during that periods. His emanci- 
pation from that unjuſt pupillage took place on his 
marriage with Alice, uterine ſiſter to Henry, and 
daughter to Hugh le Brun, earl of the Marches in 
Aquitain, whom Queen Iſabella married after the 
death of king John*. He was alſo created earl of 
Suſſex, that title having been extinct ſince the death 
of Hugh D'Aubeney, his brother-in-law”. 

This nobleman adhered to king Henry in all thoſe 
exactions and encroachments which at laſt rouſed the 
nation to defend their rights and property by the 
ſword. In thoſe bloody commotions John de Warren 
ſtrenuouſly maintained the royal cauſe, and fled, im- 
mediately after the battle of Lewes, with other noble- 
men of the ſame party to Normandy. . All his En- 
gliſh poſſeſſions, except the caſtles of Lewes and Rie- 


*Regiſt. of Lew, Prior. Mat. Paris. Reg. Lew. Prior. 
Ipod. Neweſt, 
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gate, were then given to Gilbert de Clare, the ſecond 
in authority among the victorious barons*. Thoſe 

| caſtles, it is likely, ftill held out againſt the confedes 
rates, and of courſe could not be juſtly included in 
the extenſive forfeiture of the earl of Warren; or Sis 
mon Monfort, the leader of the confederacy, ſuſpi- 
cious of Gilbert de Clare, did not think it adviſable 
to leave ſuch ſtrong holds in his poſſeſſion. 

The earl of Warren returned the following year to 
England, and ſent the prior of Monmouth to Simon 
Monfort, earl of Leiceſter, who was then at Hereford 
to ſolicit the reſtitution of his lands and honors. In 
anſwer to that application, Monfort ſaid that the cir- 
cumſtances of his forfeiture ſhould be ſumbmitted to 

the inveſtigation of a court of juſtice, and that he 
ſhould have ſafe conduct to Weſtminſter if he choſe 
to attend and abide by its decifion. But the noble 
ſuitor thought it better to join Gilbert de Clare, earl 
of Gloceſter, who had deſerted the popular party: 
And after the victory gained by the royaliſts at Eve- 
ſham, to which he had materially contributed, his out- 
lawry was reverſed, and poſſeſſions reſtored. 

This earl was remarkably impetuous and overbear- 
ing. In a diſpute between him and Henry de Lacy, 
earl of Lincoln, concerning the property of ſome 
lands, he propoſed to decide the controverſy by a 
pitched battle between them and their reſpective re- 
tainers ; and nothing leſs than the king's interference 
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could have prevented ſo extraordinary an appeal to 


the ſword . The lands in queſtion having foon after 


been adjudged to his adverſary by regular proceſs of 
law, his vehement temper revolted againſt the ſolemn 
deciſion. Supported by a numerous train of armed 
attendants, he, probably on that account alone, 
attacked fir Alan la Zouch *, the chief Juſtice, and 
his ſon Roger, in Weſtminſter Hall with ſuch 
violence as nearly to kill the one on the ſpot, and 
inflict many wounds on the other. Such an outrage 
againſt the laws and their venerable expounder, could 
not be over looked. Though the offenders imme- 
diately croſſed the Thames, and fled to Riegate Caſtle 
for ſecurity, they were ſo cloſely purſued by Prince 
Edward, the Archbiſhop of York and many more, 
that the earl found it neceſſary to come out to meet 
them, and humbly ſue for pardon * : He was ſen- 
tenced to go on foot from the new Temple to Wet- | 
minſter Hall, with the fifty retainers who had aſſiſted 
him in his violent attack on the Zouches there, and, 
after ſwearing with them before the court that his crime 
aroſe not from malice prepenſe, to pay the in- 
Jured party two thouſand marks, and a fine and ran- 
ſom to the king of ten thouſand more: But the latter 


Mat. Weſt. Ann, Waverly. T. Wikes in his chronicle does 
not ſay that fir Alan was one of the judges. I have ſeen him 


called Juſticiary of Ireland; but have followed Aug. Vincent in 
calling him Chief Juſtice : nor have I any other authority than 
his for ſaying it was on occafionof Laceyꝰs ſuit the earl aſſaulted 
him and his fon, * Mat, Weſt, T. Wikes. 
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ſum was conſiderably reduced at the interceſſion of the 
king of the Romans and the earl of Gloceſter. At 
the time the earl of Warren made his peace with all 
parties on thoſe terms, Sir Alan's life was not ſuppoſed 
to be in any danger: But the affray having happened 
in the month of June, 1270, the heat of the weather 
proved ſo unfavorable to his wounds, that he died 
not many days after *. 

In the year 1280, this nobleman indulged the 
warmth of his temper with leſs reprehenſibility, 
Edward the firſt iſſued writs of Qu FYarranto, ſome 
years before the act which bears that title was paſſed, 
in order to examine the right of the nobility and 
others to their lands, well knowing that in thoſe - 
illeterate and turbulent times few could produce any 
written title. By the purport of thoſe inſidious writs, 
all poſſeſſions not held under ſuch clear and inde” 
feaſible warrant, were to be conſidered as eſcheated 
to the crown: And many were glad to give a conſi- 
derable ſum to the judges by way of compoſition. 
But when the earl of Surrey was queſtioned with 
regard to his title, he drew a ruſty ſword, and told 
them that was his warranty for all he poſſeſſed*. By 
that old family ſervant he ſaid his anceſtors had won 
their lands as well as the Congueror himſelf, and with 
the ſame their undegenerate deſcendant was reſolved 
to maintain them. Such a declaration from ſo power» 


3 Burton's hiſt. Leiceſter ſh. 
* Ann Waverl, Walt, of Hemin gford. 
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ful and reſolute a baron, would, in ſo general a 
cauſe, have been the fignal for civil war, had not 
the king prudently given up that ſcheme, 0 
exceedingly productive. 

The year before, he had alſo been aſked by the 
judges itinerant of Suſſex, by what right he claimed 
free warren in Vorth and other lordſhips of that 
county, and anſwered that in confederation of the 
many loyal ſervices of his family, and in compen- 
ſation for their lofles in Normandy on account of that 
loyalty, as alſo in regard to their ſurname, de Warren, 
they had been allowed free warren in all their landsꝰ. 
This vague and punning plea was admitted by their 
lordſhips, who probably durſt not offend ſo paſſion- 
ate a nobleman in the midſt of his retainers. * 

In 1286 he met with an affliction which muſt have 
humbled and nearly riven his heart tho? vehement 
and proud. His only ſon, Milliam, then in his 2oth 
year, the ſole hope of that illuſtrious houſe, went 
to a tournament held before Chriſtmas at Croydon, 
and having there accepted the challenge of a knight 
who boldly traverſed the liſt in defiance, Was inter- 


cepted in his career, and ſlain. 


In three years after the untimely fate of bis ſon, his 
counteſs died and was buried before the high altar 
in the priory of Lewes, under a marble monument, 
on which was ſculptured a Dragon with a branch 
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iſſuing from his mouth.“ Her ſurviving iſſue wert 
Eleanor, firſt married to lord Percy, and afterwards 
to a Scotch nobleman, and Iſabella, wife of John 
Baliol, who preferred the tinſel of royalty to the hap 
pineſs and independence of his native land. h the 
well known competition for the crown of Scotland, 
he was conſiderably indebted for his ſucceſs to thi 
earl of Warren's influence with Edward the firſt, 
and aſcended the throne as an abject 11 * 
to that perfidious umpire. ö 

After Edward had ſacrificed the rights md: tram 
quility of the kingdom of Scotland to his ſanguinary 
ambition in 1296, he appointed the Earl of Surrey 
and Suſſex guardian of his unjuſt and cruel conqueſts 
there. But William Wallace, as illuſtrious a patriot 
and hero as his own or any other country can boat, 
ſoon convinced the Engliſh general that the nation 
he and his maſter had ſo barbaroufly overrun, was 
far ſrom being ſubdued. After levying a conſides 
rable army, the earl marched againſt this ſelf- 
commiſſioned warrior, and came within fight of him 
and his little army at Cambuſkenneth near Stirling 
The earl of Surrey and Suſſex, now cooled by age, 
and leſſoned by experience, would have advanced 
with caution, and probably with ſucceſs, againſt 
the enemy, had not the ſarcaſms of fir Hugh Creſfinps 
ham who was treaſurer of Scotland for king Edward 
provoked him to hazard an engagement at a very 
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great diſadyantage. The. Forth lay between the 

two armies, with a narrow foot-hridge acroſs it ; 

And about half the Engliſh forces had paſſed over 

when the brave Scot ruſhed upon them with an ardour 

and ſucceſs befitting ſo good à cauſe. Creſſingham 

and about five thouſand of his countrymen were ſlain, 

and a conſiderable number drowned : And fo very 

odious had his ſeverities rendered the Engliſh 

treaſurer in that kingdom, that they flayed his 

mangled body, and wore ſhreds of his fkin as the 

barbarous memorials of a fallen oppreſſor. The 

earl led back the remnant of his army to Berwick, 

whither Wallace purſued him, and afterwards ravaged 

the counties ot Nortlumberland and Cumberland 

without any interruption from the Engliſh forces.” 
This nobleman died at Kennington* the 26 of Sep- 

tember, 1304, in the joth year of age, and 65th 

of his earldom, and was buried in Lewes priory , |, 

with the following inſcription upon his tomb--= , *' 


c Vous qui paſſez ou bouche cloſe? Kaas 
Priex pour cely ke cy repoſe. 
En vie cum vous eftis jadis fu; 
Et vous tiel ſerretx cum je ſu. 


Sire Johan Count de Gareyn gyſt icy. 
Dieu de ſa alme eit mercy ! | 


Ky pour ſa alme priera, _.. 
Trois myl j Jouris « de forges verd. 


pod. Neat, Th: mung. . alen Fir 
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Leſt the reader may not be acquainted withthe obs 


ſolete dialect of theſe lines, I ſhall here NOUN = 
different tranſlation of them. 


© Thou that doſt tread this filent way, 
Forget not for the dead to pray : 
The bones that in this tomb are laid, 
In life's fair bloom were once array'd, 
Like them ſhall thine in time conſume ; 
And others trample on thy tomb. 
Joan, EARL or Warren's buried here: 
May mercy his flown ſpirit cheer ! 
For his repoſe whoever prays, 
Gains an ind ulgence of three thouſand days. 


7. 5 thouſand days indulgence granted by. God to 
one ſinner for mumbling a ſhort prayer for another, 
as if the mercy of Heaven were ſuſpended until man 
gave the fignal for its deſcent, and informed the 
Almighty when he was to exerciſe the moſt amiable 
of his gracious attributes! Beſides thoſe occaſional 
oblations for his repoſe, this earl received the follows 
ing contributions towards ſhortening the period 4 
his confinement in 3 


From the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 40 days. 
From the Biſhop of Chicheſter, 40 days. 
From the Biſhop of Rocheſter, 30 days. 
From the Biſhop of Durham, 40 days. 
From the Biſhop of Carliſle, 40 days. 
| From 
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From the Biſhop of Lincoln, 40 days. 
From the Biſhop of Coventry, 40 days. 
From the 'Biſhop of Worceſter, 40 days. 
From the Biſhop» of Cheſter, 40 days. 
From a Biſhop © Wulfran, 40 days. 


_—_ 
— 


— 


The King alſo ſent precepts to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to the biſhop ele& of London, and to 
the abbots of St. Auguſtine's in Canterbury, of Weſt- 
minſter, of Waltham, of St. Alban's, of St. Ed- 
mund's Bury, and of Eveſham, to cauſe prayers to 
be offered up within their ſeveral juriſdictions for the 
eternal reſt of his ſoul. | 

Thus was this - favored nobleman furniſhed with 
ten draughts on the pardon-office in purgatory to the 
amount of one year and twenty-five days, . beſides 
a letter of general credit which the King's pre- 
cepts had procured him, while the obſcure ſinner was 
left to ſtew his deſtined time in that fruitful hot- bed 
of papal impoſture. Though its golden plants have 
at laſt been withered by the rays of unclouded reaſon, 
and philanthropy exults in the emancipation. of the 
human mind, it is however to be wiſhed that deiſm 
uſurp not the abdicated throne of ſuperſtition. | 

Joun DEWARREx, Earl of Surrey and Suſſex, and 
eighth Lord of Lewes, was grandſon to the late earl. 
He was the poſthumous and only ſon of Lord William 
de Warren, who had been killed at the tournament. 


Claus. 32, Edw. I. »Dug. Baron, 
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gt Croydon. He! was one of the 266 young nobles 
men that were knighted along with prince Edward; 
afterwards Edward II. and was one of thoſe barons 
who juſtly reſented that monarch's partiality for Piers 
Gaveſton, an accompliſhed, but vicious young 
| foreigner that had been bred with him, and patro» 
nized by the royal family on account of his father's 
ſervices in Gaſcony. But this earl, mollified by the 
conceſſions and entreaties of Edward, ceaſed for a time 
to co-operate with the diſcontented baroris. However 
he was at laſt ſo provoked by that infatuated prince's 
attachment to Gaveſton, that he totally deſerted him, 
and was one of the leaders that inveſted Scarborough 
caſtle, where the inſolent favorite had taken refuge, 
After the king had in vain ſent them orders to raiſe the 
ſiege, Gaveſton thought it prudent not to irritate them 
{till farther by an obſtinate defence.“ He ſurrendered 
to the earl of Pembroke on a promiſe of perſonal ſafety 
until thoſe diſſentions could be adjuſted by parliament, 
But in ſome days after that capitulation, the earl of 
Warwick, whom Gaveſton had, at the king's corona» 
tion, called the black dog of Ardenne, treacherouſly con. 
vinced him that the black dog could bite“. He raiſed the 
poſſe comitatus in Oxfordſhire where the obnoxious 
favorite was lodged, and took him by force out of the 
houſe in which the earl of Pembroke had placed him, 
at Deddington, whence he was conveyed to Blacklows- 
hill, near Warwick, and illegally beheaded. | 
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The favorite's death ſeems to have fatisfied, or 
the manner of it to have diſguſted, the earl of Surrey 
and Suffex ; for in the ſucceeding differences between 
the king and his couſin, Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, 
chief of the malecontents, he ſided with the former. 

In the year 1317 Alice, counteſs of Lancaſter was 
carried off from her ſeat at Canford in Dorſetſhire, by 
Richard de St. Martin a retainer to the earl of Suſſex 
and Surrey, and lodged by him in his maſter's caſtle 
at Ricgate. But there appeared in that tranſa&tion 


no violence done to the Lady's inclination ; and her 


elopement was not leſs wounding to the pride, than 
to the ambition of Lancaſter. For ſhe had brought 


him the Earldoms of Lincoln and Saliſbury, which 
he knew he muſt reſign if St. Martin's claim in right 
of a prior marriage with the counteſs, could be made 
good in law. The royal party favored the ſuit 
of St. Martin: but the counteſs's own public decla- 
ration of a precontract and conſummation with him, 
fully eſtabliſhed his pretenſions in the King's Court 
at Weſtminſter, where her decifive and unbluſhing 
avowal filled the hearers with no leſs wonder than it 
did her late huſband with grief and indignation. © The 
greateſt heireſs in the kingdom, proclaiming her own 
infamy, and rejecting a brave and accompliſhed 
prince of the blood royal, for an obſcure dependent 
of horrid aſpect, lame, hunch-backed, and no leſs 
deformed in mind than in body, ſhewed fuch a de- 
pravation of taſte and ſentiment as can hardly be 
matched in the annals of gallantry. Lancaſter de- 

| nounced 
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nounced vengeance againſt the king and earl of 
Warren, whom he conſidered as the contrivers of 
his late diſgrace, and raiſed an army of 18000 men 
But matters were ſoon accommodated between them 
for the preſent, the one looking for a more favorable 
opportunity for revenge; the others determined in 
due time to compleat the ruin of an enemy, of whoſe 
vindictive and enterpriſing diſpoſition they were 
fully aware. Hugh d'Eſpenſer having ſoon after 
filled that place in Edward's affections which Gaveſ- 
ton had enjoyed before him, the Barons began a 
ſecond time to cabal*. Lancaſter, thinking the ex- 
pected ſeaſon of vengeance had arrived, chearfully 
headed the malecontents, and renewed his public 
execrations againſt Edward. But a conſiderable 
number of the confederated nobles falling off, he 
fled from the earls of Kent and Surrey towards 
Pontefract, and thence to Boroughbridge where he 
was taken. At Pontefract he was tried in the hall 
of the Caſtle before the earl of Surrey and other no- 
blemen, his avowed enemies; and from ſuch a 
tribunal could expect no mercy. They ſentenced 
him to death, which was in a few days after inflicted 
with the indulgence of beheading inſtead of hanging, 
drawing and quartering, as expreflly mentioned in 


the terms of his condemnation”, 
The earl of Surrey and Suffex having in the 


lifetime of his firſt counteſs, Joanna, daughter of the 
earl of Barre, and grand-daughter of king Edward 
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the firſt, publicly kept at Riegate Caſtle in Surrey, 
Maud de Nereford, a lady of a very reſpectable 
family in Norfolk, Robert Winchelſey, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, made him ſolemnly ſwear to break off 
all intercourſe with her. But even that public and 
ſacred promiſe being inſufficient to detach him from 
the faſcinating concubine, he was cited by the ſame 

prelate before a provincial ſynod ; there publicly con- 
victed of adultery and perjury, and finally conſtrained 
to diſmiſs the fair cauſe and object of his delinquency. 
He nad however in ſome time after intereſt or addreſs 
enough to obtain a divorce from his counteſs, the 
ground of which was an alledged precontract with 
Maud de Nereford : But it appears not by any docu- 
ments that have fallen in my way, that he ever married 
that lady. It is even ſaid that he had a ſecond wife, 
Iſabella de Houland ; but her name occurs not in 
the catalogue of the counteſſes of Surrey, in the regi- 
ſter of Lewes Priory. His nuptial couch however 
proved barren on both occafions, while that of his 
illicit amours was productive both of male and nie 

progeny. 

After vice and folly had rendered Edward the 
ſecond equally odious and contemptible to his ſub- 
jets, all the nobles deſerted him, and joined his 
queen, Iſabella, except this nobleman and his bro- 
ther in law, Edmund Fitz Alan, earl of Arundel. 
But in the ſequel of thoſe unnatural hoſtilities between 


* Parker's Antia, Eccle. Brit. Dugd, Bar. | 
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the royal houſe, , = cad of —.— and Suffex was. & 
prudent or fortunate, as to preſerve both his life and 
lands, in the midſt of arbitrary forfeitures and 
bloody proſcriptions. He was one of the governors 
appointed for Edward the third during his minority, 
and having ſupported. that prince againſt Oe 
ever after ſtood high in his favor. 

By his influence with this monarch he 8 
to make a very ample proviſion for John and Thomas, 
his illegitimate ſons by Maud de Nereford, in en; 
clufion of Richard Fitz Alan, ſon of his only ſiſter 
Alice, counteſs of Arundel: And in order to ſecurs 
the king's conſent to the alienation. of his extenſive 
property from the direct line of legal deſcent, be 
| bequeathed part of it to one of the royal family who 
was to aſſume the ſurname of Yarren.* In this pats 
tition Lewes barony fell to his eldeſt ſon, John : But 
when or how he afterwards loſt poſſeſſion of it, 
cannot preciſely aſcertain. It ſeems moſt probable 
that the earl of Aruhdel recovered that and other 
| lordſhips as heir at law- to the Warren family; for 
in remainder they could not have come to him, as 
this John de Warren, ſon of Maud de Nereford, 
left legitimate iſſue, from which deſcended the Was 
rens of Poynton an Cheſhire? 

This nobleman died without iſſue, on the cock 4 
June, 1347 the * of his death being the anniver- 
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ſary of his nativity. He was buried in an elevated 
tomb before the great altar of the Priory Church of 
Lewes. His counteſs ſurvived him fourteen years, 
moſt part of which time ſhe- paſſed on the Continent, | 
where ſhe alſo died and was interred*, His titles 
were “Earl of Surrey and Suſſex, in England, of 
Stratherne in Scotland, Lord of Broomfield and Yale, 
and earl Palatine.” He and his anceſtors were alſo 
commonly ſtyled Earls of Warren; but on the 
authority both of Domeſday and the Regiſter of 
Lewes Priory, I conſider that title as founded ag 
vulgar error only. .) 


Taz FITZ ALANS. ey 


THE male heritable line of "56 noble banks 
of Warden being extinct in the perſon of the laſt 


ſon of his only ſiſter, Alice, and of Edmund Fitz 
Alan, Earl of Arundel, who had been beheaded 
in 1326 for his attachment to king Edward the 
ſeconds. In 1330 Richard Fitz Alan was reſtored in 
blood, and recovered all his family honors: and 
poſſeſſions, which, on his father's attainder, had 
been granted to Edmund, Earl of Kent. This young 
nobleman ſoon proved himſelf not unworthy of his 
ſbyereign's favor, particularly by his early valour in 
Scotland, where he accompanied Edward the third in 
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his laſt mercileſs devaſtation and butchery in that 
kingdom. His public appointments were numerous 
and reſpectable. He was appointed juſtice of North 
Wales, admiral of the weſtern ſeas, - governor of 
many towns and caſtles, ambaſſador to Spain, and 
Sheriff of Shropſhire for life. He was alſo commiſ- 
ſioner for guarding the coaſts of Suſſex, and more 
than once intimidated 'the French from making 8 
deſcent on that county. 

Having ſucceeded to the title and part of the 
poſſeſſions of his late uncle, John de Warren, either 
by the favor of king Edward, or by ſuit at law*, he 
became Lord of Lewes as well as Earl of Surrey. 
Before that valuable inheritance was confirmed to 
him, he had acquired great renown on the Continent 
as a warrior. In Guienne his military conduct in- 
creaſed the fame of the Engliſh. arms: And at the 
battle of Crefly his valour commanded particulag 
admiration. Where every ſoldier was a hero, the 
brave Earl of Arundel retained his pre-eminence in 
achievement as well as in ſtation, and led the Duke 
of Alencon, the French King's brother, a captive 
voucher for the ſuperiority of his proweſs. In the 
memorable engagement of 1350 with the Spaniſn 
fleet off Winchelſey, his courage and conduct were 
equally conſpicuous. He died on the 24th of 
January, 1375; was buried with his counteſs Elea- 
nor, daughter of the Earl of Lancaſter, in the 
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chapter houſe of Lewes Priory', and ſucceeded by 
his ſon, Richard. At Richard II. coronation this 
young Earl ſerved as chief butler (pincerna) in right 
of the Daubeneys, his anceſtors, who had received 
that dignity from William the Conqueror, and was 
made a Banneret on the ſame day, in order to qualify 
him for that office*. In 1386 he was one of the ele- 
ven noblemen appointed to correct the abuſes intro- 
duced during the Earl of Suffolk's adminiſtration. In 
the ſame year he failed in queſt of arich fleet convoy- 
ed by the Flemiſh and Caſtilian navies; took the 
Flemiſh Admiral after a brave reſiſtance, and 126 
prizes after an unremitting chace of two days?. Hay- 
ing ſcarce returned to port before adyice was received 
that Breſt, then poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, was cloſely 
beſieged by the French forces, he immediately failed 
to its relief, raiſed the fiege, demoliſhed two forts e- 
rected by the enemy, and ſupphed the garriſon with a 
year's proviſion. The conduct of Richard the ſecond 
and his minions becoming every day more odious and 
alarming to the nation, the Earl of Arundel and Sur- 
rey, with Thomas of Woodſtock, Duke of Gloceſter 
and the King's uncle, and the Earls of Warwick, 
Nottingham and Derby, endeavoured to ſtem the tide 
of their enormities*. The vault ſtill undemoliſhed at 
Riegate Caſtle in Surrey, is ſaid to have been the 
ſcene of this patriotic confederation, whither the King 
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in Middleſex, where they became ſtill more formida- 


in the ſiege of the caſtle of Bouteville in that neigh- 


and land, and for that purpoſe collected ſome galleys 


But the Earl of Arundel's courage and prudent exet- 
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ſent the Eatl of Northumbland to arreſt the Earl 
Arundel and any of the other noble affociates that he 
could find there. But they were too well prepare 


to fear any thing from the untriendly viſitant, and re- 
moved ſoon after to Harengay Park near Highgate 


ble to their enemies. 4 

In 1388, while the other bee were engaged 
at home in humbling the royal favorites and preroga- 
tive, the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, ds Lord High 
Admiral of England, failed againſt the French, took 
80 of their ſhips, ravaged the Iſles of Rhe and Oleron, 
and in a circuitous cruiſe inſulted all their coaſts. In 
the autumn of the ſame year he embarked with a ve- 
ry conſiderable body of ſea and land forces; but hay 
ing encountered a dreadful ſtorm in the Bay of Biſcay, 
he was conſtrained to put into the ſmall harbour 
La Pate near La Rochelle with twenty-ſeven _ 
only. | 

The Marechal de Sancerre who was then engaghl 


bourhood, endeavoured in concert with the country 
people to block up the Engliſh Admiral both by {& 


to incloſe the ſhattered remains of his fleet, while the 
Mareſhal's troops attacked them on the other fide. 


tions ſurmounted the difficulties of his fituation : He 
re-fitted his ſhips in the beſt manner he could; put 
to ſea, and entirely deſtroyed the hoſtile galleys ; then 

| land- 
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landed his - men, and chaſed the French general 
to the gates of La Rochelle. After many other unde- 
ciſive engagements with the enemy, he returned to 
England with an increaſe of military reputation. 

In the parliament of 1394 he and the Duke of 
Lancaſter quarrelled, the latter accuſing the Earl of 
having favored an inſurrection in the north, which 
aimed at the deſtruction of all the Duke's property 
in that quarter. After the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey had exculpated himſelf to the ſatisfaction of 
every unprejudiced hearer, he ſeverely retorted on his 
noble adverſary ; but the king who had long internally 
feared and hated him, became a party in the quarrel; 
directly contradicted Arundel's charges againſt his 
uncle, the Duke of Lancaſter; obliged him by his 
perſonal interference in the houſe of Lords to beg 
the Duke's pardon, and ſoon after deprived him of 
the office of Lord High High Admiral of England. 

Richard the ſecond's riot and indiſcretion ſeeming 
to increaſe with his years, his uncle, the Duke of 


| Gloceſter, a brave and patriotic nobleman, reſolved 


to bring him to a due ſenſe of his duty by force, if 
gentler means could not effect his reformation : And 
the Earls of Arundel and Warwick joined him in 
that laudable undertaking. Richard and his evil 
counſellors, alarmed at ſo powerful and virtuous a 
combination, reſolved to counteract it by the baſeſt 
villany that even ſelf-preſervation could dictate to 
to affrighted guilt : - And the King himſelf was the 


chief agent in executing this nefarious contrivance« 
With 


78 Inn 

With all the ſhow of ſincere reconciliation and eſteent, 
he viſited his uncle Gloceſter, at Pleſhy in Eſlex, 
and there with the moſt inſidious hilarity, partook 
of the hoſpitable entertainment provided for him. 
After ſupper he prevailed on the Duke to accompany 
him to town where he ſaid a council of great 1mpott 
to the ſtate was to be held immediately on their arms 
val. The unſupecting patriot flattered himſelf that 
he ſhould ſucceſsfully plead his ſuffering country's 
cauſe at the council board, and chearfully fode with 
his royal gueſt through Epping foreſt'. But before 
they reached Stratford the treacherous deſpot led his 
uncle and his hoſt into a fatal ambuſcade. That 
devoted nobleman was forced hood-winked to the 
river's ſide, and thence conveyed to Calais, where 
he was ſoon after ſmothered between two feather- 
beds by order of Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Notting- 
ham“. 3 | 
The ſucceſs of the firſt movement in this villanous 
machination, was an encouragement and ſignal for 
ſecuring the other confederates. The Earl of War- 
wick was next morning arreſted in London ; but 
' while Arundel was at liberty, the King and his guilty 
abettors not only feared to do any further injury to 
their noble priſoners, but even trembled- for their 
own ſafety. Meanwhile Richard in the ſmiling diſ- 
guiſe of treachery which had lately deceived his uncle, 
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wheedled this nobleman alſo into his power, and 
then ſent him in chains to the Iſle of Wight. | 
The enſuing parliament conſiſting, for the moſt 
part, of the creatures of adminiſtration, annulled 
the act of amneſty paſſed nine years before in favor 
of the Duke of Gloceſter, and the Earls of Warwick 
and Arundel. That protection removed, Thomas 
Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury and brother to 
the Earl of Arundel, was the firſt impeached. The 
perfidious Richard told this prelate that if he would 
plead guilty to the charges brought againſt him, he 
ſhould be pardoned, and receive not the leaſt injury 
either in his dignities or paſſeſſions. The Arch- 
biſhop accepted the conditions of his indemnity ; 
but was deſervedly abandoned by that unprincipled 


tyrant after publicly confeſſing a criminality of inten- 


tion to which he and his party ſeem to have been 
utter ſtrangers, 

The Earl of Warwick was next arraigned, and 
with a puſillanimity unbecoming fo good a cauſe, 
confeſſed the guilt of which he was accuſed, in hope 
thereby to obtain royal mercy and favor. But that 
ſelfcrimination, not more diſgraceful than untrue, 
ſaved him only from the hand of the executioner ; 
for he was ſentenced to paſs his tarniſhed life in exile 
and contempt in the Iſle of Man. 

The Earl of Arundel and Surrey, who was the laſt 
that was brought before this iniquitous tribunal, 
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ſcorned to (purchaſe life by meanneſs or falſhood, 
After pleading the King's pardon to hinvin particular 
as well as the general amneſty in favor of his party, he 
was condemned and accordingly beheaded in Cheap- 
ſide, Sept. 21. 1397, the King himſelf being pre. 
ſent to enjoy a ſcene no leſs atrocious than bloody, 
and even the Earl of Nottingham, who had married 
this nobleman's daughter, ſtanding on the ſcaffold to 
aſſiſt the executioner. The illuſtrious ſufferer met his 
fate with a firmneſs and dignified reſignation that ex- 
torted applauſe even from his enemies; and the popu- 
lace attended his obſequies to the church of the Au- 
guſtine Monks in London withanguiſh and veneration. 
He was ſoon after canoniſed by their fond ſuperſtition; 
and we may well believe that the remunerating kind- 
neſs of Heaven was not leſs favorable to his merit, 
The Martyr that bleeds for the truth of Chriſtianity, 
betrays a laudable firmneſs of opinion : But he that 
at the peril or forfeit of his life, has laboured to 
extend or ſecure the happineſs of his native land or 
of mankind in general, approaches neareſt to the 
active benefience of Heaven. 

| The common people firmly believed that the Earl 
of Arundel's head had been miraculouſly united to 
his body after decapitation and went in multitudes 
to perform their devotions at his tomb. The weak 
and guilty mind of Richard became alarmed at the 
honors paid to the remains of that martyred patriot. 


—— 
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He cauſed them to be diſinterred, and expoſed to 
the view of the public, but in' vain : The bloody 
tyrant, they reaſoned might have undone the mi- 
racle by cauſing his head to be ſevered a ſecond time 
from his body. He next ordered his ſcutcheon 
to be taken down, and the marks of his interment 
to be effaced by a new pavement: | But it was im- 


poſſible to remove the admiration of his virtues from 


the grateful hearts ôf his countrymen. His pa- 
triotiſm in council, his heroiſm on the ocean and 
in the field, his liberality, the purity of his life, and 
his fortitude in dying, were fertile themes for po- 
pular converlation. - |, | 
Thoſe unwelcome panegyrics reached even the 
ruthleſs Edward's ear, while guilt and ſuperſtition 
reared a phantom to diſturb his repoſe. The Earl's 
apparition haunted him in retirement; and even 
amid the circle of his attendants if weary nature ſunk 
to reſt, it was but momentary, for he ſoon ſtarted 
from his couch in hofror and diſmay, imploring their 
protection from the angry ghoſt of Arundel. 


By a Cenotaph, ſome years after erected in Lewes 


Priory for this nobleman, as alſo by his abortive will 
made March 4th, 1382, it appeared to have been 
his defire to be buried there. But on his attainder, 
that Lordſhip and all his other poſſeſſions were 
given by the King to the Earl of Nottingham, 
Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, next 


obtained the Caſtle and Lordſhip of Lewes with all 


the other forfeited eſtates of the Earl of Arundel 
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Surrey, and was beſides created Duke of Norfolk, 
This nobleman had ſhamefully deſerted the patriotig 
confcderacy, and manifeſted his rancour againſt its 
members even as far as the block on which his ve- 
neverable father-in-law was beheaded, for with ma- 
lign officiouſneſs he bound the handkerchief on that 
nobleman's eyes the moment previous to his execu- 
tion. But he lived not long to enjoy thoſe rewards of 
his guilty ſervices. Henry, Duke of Hereford, and 
fon to the Duke of Lancaſter, ſoon after charged 
him with having uttered ſeditious words againſt the 
King in a private converſation between them on the 
road from Brentford to London? : And the Duke 
of Norfolk having denied the truth of that accuſation, 
it was to be decided by fingle combat between the 
parties at Coventry according to the laws of chivalry; 
But after they had met in all the martial ſplendor of 
Gothic parade, Richard, with his wonted imprus 
dence and caprice, forbade the combat; and, as 
our faithful, though dramatiſing hiſtorian obſerves 


ben the King did throw his warder down, 
His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw, 


| | Shakeſp, _* 
From the liſts Richard went to council, where in 
manifeſt deſpite of every principle of reaſon and 


9 Froiſſ, Walſing. Polydore Virgil and after him both Mills 
and Brooke, ſay that the Duke of Norfolk was the accuſer. And 
indeed the general condu of that nobleman would help to con- 
firm the aſſertion, did hot fo many of our moſt reſpectable hiſto« 
rians contradict it, 


juſtice, 
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juſtice, both appellant and defendant were ſentenced 
to baniſhment, without any proof or ſpecification of 
the guilt of either. He and his packed committee 
decreed that the Duke (of Hereford ſhould, under 
pain of death, co inte exile for ten years, and the 


Duke of Norfolk for life. The poſſeſſions of the 


latter were at the ſame time ſequeſtered into the 
King's hands, until he ſhould be reimburſed in all 
the ſums the Duke was ſaid to have appropriated to 
his own uſe, under pretence of paying the garriſon of 
Calais. This nobleman retired to Germany; went 
thence to Jeruſalem, and on his return died at the 
Abbey of St. George in Venice, of the plague or 
rather an ulcerated ſore throat, preciſely on the 


firſt anniverſary of the Earl of Arundel's execution, 


in which he had ſo inhumanly aſſiſted. 


In a few days after the Duke of Norfolk's death, 


the caſtle and lordſhip of Lewes appear to have been 
granted to John de Holland, Duke of Exeter, to 
hold to him and his heirs male in capite ; but he 
forfeited both his life and poſſeſſions by rebellion the 
ſucceeding year. Having, on the acceſſion of Henry 
the Fourth, been deprived of the title and dignity 
of Duke of Exeter, he conſpired with the Duke of 
Surrey, the Earl of Saliſbury and others againſt the 
King's life, and on the diſcovery of their abortive 
plot, raiſed a conſiderable army. But the leaders 
of thoſe inſurgent troops having encamped near Ci- 


2 Walfing, Froiſl, bidde. 
L 2 xenceſter, 
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renceſter, their leaders lodged at two inns in that 
town, and were ſurrounded by the Mayor with a 
conſiderable number of the inhabitants, who after a 
ſtout reſiſtance ſeized the Earls of Exeter and Saliſ- 
bury, and beheaded them in the market- place. 

On the elevation of Henry, Duke of Lancaſter to 
that throne from which vice and indiſcretion had 
precipitated Richard the Second, Thomas Fitz Alan, 
ſon of the late Earl of Arundel, was reſtored in 
blood, and inveſted with all his hereditary honors 
and poſſeſſions, among which were the caſtle any 
barony of Lewes. 

The Earl of Arundel and Surrey was ſo reduced 
by the dyſentery that prevailed at the fiege of Har- 
fleur in 1415, that he was obliged to return to En- 
gland, and thereby miſſed ſharing in the tarniſhed 
glories of Agincourt.* He in a few weeks after took 
his leave of this world and all its fleeting honors, 
for neither medicine nor his native air could repair 
the fatal depredation of that diſeaſe. This. Earl 
died on the thirteenth of October, which was the 
fame day of the month on which he had been born, 
and was buried in Arundel College before the high 
altar. 

He was ſurvived by his Counteſs Beatrix, natural 
daughter of John, King of Portugal and Algarva, 
who afterwards married John, Earl of Huntingdon; 
died in 1439 at Bourdeaux, and was buried with 
her former huſband in Arundel College.? 


5 Walling, Froill, 4 Walſing, Reg. Lew. Pr. bs 
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Ip be Earl of Arundel and Surrey having died with- 


out iſſue, that portion of his numerous poſſeſſions, 
which was annexed to the Earldom of Surrey, was 
divided between his three ſurviving ſiſters, Eliza- 
beth, Ducheſs of Norfolk, Joanna, Lady Aberga- 
venny, and Margaret, Lady of Sir Rowland Len- 
thal.“ The Lordſhip of Lewes among the reſt was 
enjoyed by theſe coparceners, and has continued 
ever fince to paſs in divided deſcent to their poſterity 
and others, 

To trace this tripartite poſſeſſion, has been con- 
ſiderably more toilſome to the hiſtorian, than it can 
be entertaining to the reader, for the interſperſion 
of biographic anecdote which has hitherto in ſome 
ſort diverſified a dry liſt of names, now becomes in- 
compatible with the neceſſary plan of exhibiting the 
ſeveral cotemporary proprietors of this ſeigniory at 
one view : and 1n the deduction of that triple cata- 


logue, the diviſion of one page into two columns has 
been adopted for the ſake of order and perſpicuity. 


2 Reg. Lew. Prior. 
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ON the death of Thomas Fitz Allan, the 1 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, one third part of the 
caſtle and barony of Lewes fell to Sir Gerard Ufflett 
in right of his wife, Elizabeth, Ducheſs of Norfolk. 
This lady and her ſiſter Joanna were twins, but ſhe 
was the firſt born. She had been married to Lord 
William de Montacute, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of 
Saliſbury, who was accidentally flain by his father in 
a tilting match at Windfor in 1383. Her next huſ- 
band was Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk; her 
third Sir Gerard Ufflete, and her fourth Sir Robert 
Gouſhil who had been Eſquire to her ſecond huſ- 
band. She died the eighth day of July 1425. | 
John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, only ſurviving 
ſon and heir of that Ducheſs, ſucceeded to her ſhare 
of the barony of Lewes, as alſo in her right to the 


Earldom of Surrey. He departed this life the nine- 
teenth of October 1432, and was lucceeded by his 


ſon, John, Lord Mowbray. 

John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, became in 1450 
poſſeſſed of a full moiety of the borough and barony 
of Lewes, by the addition of one half of his kinſman 
Lenthal's part. He died on the fixth of November 


1461, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Lord John 


Mowbray, 
John Mowbrap, the third Duke of Norfolk and 


Earl Marſhal of England of that name, ſucceeded 


his 
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liam Beauchamp, Baron 
of Abergavenny, and ſe- 
cond ſiſter and coheir of 
the late Earl of Arundel, 
lucceeded to one third of 
the barony of Lewes. 

Sir George Nevill, 
youngeſt ſon of. Ralph, 
Earl of Weſtmoreland, 
became one of the three 
Lords of Lewes on the 
death of Lady Aberga- 
venny, on the eighth of 
May 1435, in right of 
his wife, lady Elizabeth 
Beauchamp, only daugh- 
ter and heir of Richard, 
Earl of Worceſter, who 
was only ſon to the ſaid 
Joanna, Lady Aberga- 
venny. 

The ancient and noble 
houſe of Nevill is deſcen- 
ded from Gilbert de 
Neville, Admiral of the 
fleet which brought Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and 
: ABER - 
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_ ABERGAVENNY. LENTHAL. 
Joanna, Lady Aberga- Sir Rowland Lenthal, 
venny, widow of Wil- Knight, poſſeſſed one 


third of the barony of 
Lewes in right of his 
wife, Lady Margaret 
Fitz Alan, youngeſt ſur- 
viving ſiſter and toheir 
of Thomas, the late Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey. 
His lady ſurvived him, 
and married a Mr. Treſh- 
am of Northamptonſhire, 
Edmund Lenthal, Eſq. 
only fon of Sir Rowland, 
ſucceeded to a third part 
of the town and barony 
of Lewes on his mother's 
He died without 
iſſue in 1450: and his 
ſhare of the ſaid barony 
fell to the other two 
Lords, John Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, and 
Sir George Nevill, Lord 
Abergavenny, this the 
ſon of one of his maternal 
aunts, and that the grand- 
ſon of the other. From 
that period Lewes con- 
tinned, 


_”” 
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his father in 1461, and died in 1475, leaying his 
only child, Anne Mowbray, heireſs of his vaſt 
eſtates, but not of the dukedom. At the age of 
fix years ſhe was affianced to Richard of Shrewſbury, 
Duke of York, ſecond ſon to King Edward the 
Fourth, who was inveſted by his father with the 
extinct titles of Duke of Norfolk and Earl War 


ren.* | 
This Prince and his brother, Edward the Fifth, 


were, on the twenty-fourth of May 1483, moſt in- 
humanly murdered in the Tower by order of their 
uncle, the Duke of Gloceſter: And the Duchels 
Anne, having outhved her young conſort little 
more than a month, was buried in the chapel of 
St. Eraſmus in Weſtminſter Abbey. Her - moiety 
of the barony of Lewes was accordingly ſevered be- 
tween her two neareſt kinſmen, Sir John Howard, 
Lord Howard, ſon of Lady Margaret Mowbray, 
and William Berkley, Earl of Nottingham, ſon of 
Lady Iſabel Mowbray, both the daughters of Eliza» 
beth, Ducheſs of Norfolk, and the nieces of Tho- 
mas Fitz Alan, the laſt Earl of Arundel and. Sur- 


Tus HOWARDS. 


THE illuſtrious family of the Howards is de- 
ſcended from the ancient Earls of Paſſy in Nor- 


Ex rotulo chart. Ed. 4. Memb. 12. No. 13. 
mandy. 
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his forces to England. tinued, for the ſpace of 
Like the moſt diſtin - thirty three years, the 
guiſhed of his fellow-ad- joint and equal property 
venturers, he became a of the Mowbrays and 
ſtock for many illuſtrious. Nenlls. R 
cyons in this country. | 

For in the titles of his cf 
progeny are reckoned 

one Archbiſhopric, four. 

ſeveral Dukedoms, four 

Marquiſates, five Earl» 

doms, and three Baro- 

nies: and on account of 

failure of male iſſue in 

the other branches, the 

preſent Earl of Aberga- | 
venny, is the only noble (2 
repreſentative of that fa- 

mily. The above-men- 

tioned Sir George Nevill 

being grandſon to King | 
Edward the Third, has . 
alſo tranſmitred that 

ſtream of royal blood | - 
to his noble ſucceſſor of | 

this day. He died on 

the ſixteenth day of Oc- 

tober 1476, and was ſuc- 

ceeded by his ſon, Sir 

George Nevill. 


Sir 
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mandy. Valerine, ſurnamed Beauſon, accompaniel 
William the Conqueror to England: and his ſonz 
Roger, poſſeſſed the caſtle of Howard which was 
called his den, becauſe he was often conſtrained to 
' ſhut himſelf up there from his Welch neighbours, 
with whom he was in conſtant hoſtility. His fon 
William, having been born in that caftle, took the 
ſurname of Howard from the place of his nas 
tivity, and tranſmitted the ſame to his noble de- 
ſcendants of this day. | 

Sir John Howard, Lord Howard, as only ſoh 
and heir of Lady Margaret Mowbray, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, and 
Lady Elizabeth Fitz Alan, eldeſt ſiſter and coheir 
of Thomas, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, inherited 
from the late Anne, Ducheſs of York, one half of 
her moiety of Lewes Barony, which with the other 
half that fell to the Earl of Nottingham, made up 
a moiety of the whole, correſponding to the other 
moiety enjoyed by Lord Abergavenny. 

This nobleman was ſlain at the battle of Boſworth- 
field on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt 148 5, and at- 
tainted the enſuing parliament, 

Henry the Seventh became one of the Lords of 
Lewes on his acceſſion to the throne : But in three 
years after, Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, eldeſt 
ſon of the late Duke of Norfolk who had been it- 
tainted after his father's death atBoſworth-field, was 
reſtored in blood and title. In 1489 he became one of 
| the 
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Sir George Nevill, Lord Abergavenny, poſſeſſed a 
moiety of the borough and barony of Lewes. He 
died in the twentieth day of September 1492, and 
according to his laſt will, was buried in a tomb 
which he had cauſed to be erected in Lewes Priory. 
Twenty-four poor men received, by his expreſs di- 
rection, a ſuit of black and eight-pence each, for 
carrying lighted torches before him to the grave, 
and holding them during the celebration of ſome 
maſſes for the repoſe of his ſoul. He alſo bequeathed 
two hundred marks to the Prior of Lewes for daily 
maſſes to be ſung at his tomb, and for the obſer- 
vance of his obit or the anniverſary of his death. 
ABERGAVENNY. . BERKLEY. | 
1 William Berkley, Earl 
of Nottingham, inherited 
one fourth of the barony 
of Lewes in right of his 
mother, Lady Iſabella 
Mowbray. He died with- 
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Sir George Nevill, 
Lord Abergavenny, was 
eldeſt ſon and heir of 
the late Lord of the ſame 
name. He died 1n the 
year 1535, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeſt ſon 


Henry, 
AEN 


out ſurviving iſſue in 


1491: His brother Mau- 


rice having offended him, 
he deviſed his poſſe ſſions 
to the King and his heirs 
male, 
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ſucceeded by his ſon, Thomas. 
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From the longevity of Henry the Seventh, the 
this family, and their deviſee of the above men- 
uninterrupted poſſeſſion tioned William, ſeems to 
of a moiety of the barony have conferred that no- 
of Lewes, ariſes the oc- bleman's ſhare of the 
caſional neceſſity of lea- barony of Lewes on the 
ving blanks in their co- Earl of Derby, who had 
lumn as well as in the op- married the Counteſs of ® 
poſite page, in order to Richmond, the King's 
claſs the coparceners ac- Mother : and this Earl 
cording to date of their probably retained that 
ſucceſſion. parcel of Lewes by com- 

poſition with, or purchaſe 

from, Maurice Berkley 
who recovered that and 
other poſſeſſions of his 
brother, by ſuit at law. 
On this ſuppoſition, ' ' 
(and it is no more) I beg 
leave to introduce Tho- 

mas Stanley, Earl of Der- 

by, as one of the three 

Lords of Lewes. He 

died in 1504, and was 

ſucceeded by his grand- 
ſon. 
Thomas Stanley, Lord 

Strange, became- one of 

the Lords of Lewes and 
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Thomas. Howard, Duke of Norfolk, one - of the 
| three Lords of Lewes, was impriſoned in the Tower 
and attainted in the year 1546. 

On the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, Joan 
Everard widow, ſeems to have obtained by free 
grant or purchaſe, his part of the barony of Lewes 
from Henry the Eighth : And ſhe ſoon after con- 
veyed the ſame to Richard Bellingham, Eſq. (pro- 
bably her ſon-in-law) in fee tail elpecial, that is to 
ſay, to him and his wife and the heirs male of the 
latter; and then in remainder to her own right 
heirs, 

But in. the year 1553 the Duke of Norfolk's at- 
tainder was reverſed, and his poſſeſſions reſtored, 
among which may be recited the half moiety of 
Lewes Barony enjoyed by Mr. Bellingham for ſeven 
years before. He died in 1555 and was ſucceeded 
by his grandſon, Thomas. 

Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, ſucceeded his 
grandfather in his ſhare of the barony of Lewes. 
But he was convicted of high-treaſon, and beheaded 
in 1572. 

Soon after the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, 

it appears to me that Queen Elizabeth granted his 
fourth. part of the barony of Lewes to Sir Philip 
Sidney who died in 1586, ſeized of that and many 
other poſſeſſions which deſcended to his only child, 
Elizabeth, Counteſs of Rutland. 
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Henry Nevill, Lord 
Abergavenny, poſſeſſed a 
moiety of the barony of 
Lewes. He died in 1586 
and was ſucceeded - by 
Edward, the eldeft ſon 
of his uncle, Sir Edward 
Nevill. 

Edward Nevill, Lord 
Abergavenny, was one of 
ABER- 
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Earl of Derby, on the 


death of his grandfather: 

He died in r521, 
Edward Stanley, eldeſt 

fon of the late Earl, ſuc- 


ceeded him; died in 1 572, 
and left his titles and poſ- 
ſeſſions to his ſon, Henry. 


Henry Stanley, Earl of 
Derby, and Margaret his 
wife, conveyed in the year 
1576 to Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurſt, 
one fourth of the barony, 
borough, hundred and 
manor of Lewes, and the 
fiſhery of the river there, 
to be held in capite. 

* DORSET. 

The Houſe of Sack- 
ville, latterly dignified 
with the Earldom and 


Dukedom of Dorſet, is 


one of thoſe noble exotics 
tranſplanted from the con- 
tinent into Britain by the 
violent hand of conqueſt, 
and fince foſtered under 
the wing of feudal injuſ- 

tices 
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ABERGAVENNY, * 
the Lords of Lewes. He 
died in 1589, and was 
ſucceeded by his eldeſt 


ſon, Edward. 
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DORSET, 
It had its name 
from Sacville or Seche- 
ville in Normandy, and 
its origin in this iſland 
from Herbrand, Lord of 
Sacville, who was one of 
William the Conqueror's 
principal commanders in 
his fortunate conflict with 
the Engliſh forces near 
Haſtings. 

Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckburſt, proprietor of 
one fourth of the bo- 
rough and barony of 
Lewes, was created Earl 
of Dorſet, 1 James I. 
and died in 1608. ; 
Robert Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurſt, ſucceeded his 
father in the Earldom and 
his poſſeſſions. He had 
been choſen one of the 
repreſentatives for the 
borough of Lewes in the 
31 of Elizabeth, and by 


his laſt will gave twenty 


pounds to each of the ſix 


pariſhes in, and adjoining 
N ta, 
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Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey was 
reſtored in blood in 1602, and may with much pros 
bability be ſet down as one of the Lords of Lewes, 
He was created Earl of Norfolk in 1641; died in 
1646, and was N by his ſon, Henry Fre. 

' derick. 


Henry Frederick Hoa was Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey and one of the three Lords of Lewes. He 
died in 16 52, and was ſucceeded by his ſony 

Thomas. 


2 


Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, Surrey and Nor- 
folk was, at the joint petition of ninety-one noble- 
men, created Duke of Norfolk. He died in 1677, 
and was ſucceeded by his brother . 

Henry 
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Edward, Lord Aber- 
gavenny poſſeſſed a moi- 
ety of the barony of 
Lewes, and died in 1622. 


Abergavenny, ſucceeded 
his father as one of the 
Lords of Lewes, and died 
in 1641. | 
John, Lord Aberga- 
venny, next poſſeſſed his 
late father's moiety of 
the borough and barony 
of Lewes. He died in 
1660, and was ſucceeded 
by his brother George. 
George Nevill, Lord 
Abergavenny, died in 
1656, and was ſucceeded 
by his only ſon. | 


Henry Nevill, Lord 
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to, that town; namely 
St. Anne's, St. Michael's, 


St. John's under the caſ- 
tle, All Saints, St. Tho- 
mas's in the Cliffe, and 
St. John's, Southover. 
He died in 1609, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
Richard. 


Richard, Earl of Dor- 
ſet died in 1624, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother. 

Sir Edward Sackville, 
Earl of Dorſet, one of the 
three Lords of Lewes, 
died in 1652, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, 


Richard. 


Richard Sackville, Earl 
of Dorſet; died in 1677, - 
ſon, Charles. 
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. Henry Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and one of the 
three Lords of Lewes, was the donor of the famous 
Arundelian marbles to the Univerſity of Oxford, 
He died in 1683, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
Henry. | | 
Henry Howard, Duke of Norfolk, died in 1701, 
and was ſucceeding by his nephew, Thomas How- 
ard. : 


Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, and one of the Lords 
of Lewes, was a Catholic. He died without iſſue, 
and was ſucceeded by his brother in 1732. 

Edward 
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ABERGAVENNY. 
George Nevill, Lord 
Abergavenny, | ſucceeded 
his father in his ſhare of 
the barony of Lewes, and 
died in 1695. 
George Nevill, eldeſt 


Sheffield in the county 
of Suſſex, Eſquire, who 
was ſon and heir of Sir 
Chriſtopher Neville, ſon 
of Edward, Lord Aber- 
gavenny, who died in 
1622, ſucceeded the late 
Lord in his titles and en- 
tailed poſſeſſions, among 
which was a moiety of 
the barony of Lewes. He 
died in 1721, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon. 
George Nevill, Lord 
Abergavenny, died in 
1723 without iſſue, and 
was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther, Edward. 
Edward Nevill, Lord 
Abergavenny, died with- 
out iſſue in 1724, and 
was ſucceeded by his 
| ABER- 


ſon of George Nevill of 


DORSET, 


Charles, Earl of Dorſet 
and Middleſex; one of 


the Lords of Lewes, died 


in 1706, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon, Lio- 
nel. | 
Lionel Cranfield Sack- 
ville, Earl of Dorſet and 
Middleſex, was in 1720 
created Duke of Dorlet, 
and died in 1765. 
Charles 
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Edward Howard, Duke of Norfolk, was alſd g 
Catholic. He died without iſſue in 1777, and was 
ſucceeded by his neareſt kinſman, Charles Howard 
of Greyſtock in the county of Cumberland, Eſquire. 
Charles, Duke of Norfolk and Lord of one fourth 
part of the borough and barony. of Lewes, profeſled 
the religion of his predeceſſor; died in 1786, an 
was ſucceeded by Charles, his only fon, the preſent 
Duke of Norfolk, who has conformed to the pris 
vileged religion of his country, and thereby difens 
gaged himſelf from that political ban which had fo 
long and unjuſtly excluded his — predocen 
from the legiſlature, 
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ABERGAVENNY. | 
kinſman, William, fon 
and heir of Commodore 
Edward Nevill. 

William Newill, Lord 


Abergavenny, died in 


1744, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, George. 
George Nevill, Lord 
Abergavenny, was 1n 
1784 created Viſcount 
and Earl of Aberga- 
venny, which-titles with 
his motety of Lewes and 
his other entailed poſſeſ- 
ſions, not long after de- 


volved to his eldeſt ſon, / 


George, the preſent Earl 
of Abergavenny. 


1 


DORSET, 
Charles Sackville, Duke 
of Dorſet, ſon and ſuc- 


. ceflor of the late Duke, 


died without iſſue in 
1769, and was ſucceeded 
in his titles and a fourth 
part of the barony of 
Lewes, by John Frede- 
rick Sackville, his ne- 
phew, the preſent Duke 
of Dorſet. | 
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State of Lewes previous and ſubſequent to the G 
_ queſt :—The Condition and E of N. 
teins under the Normans. c 


AVING preſented the reader with an 86 
count of the deſcent of the barony of 
Lewes in an uninterrupted" ſeries of about ſeven 
hundred years, I ſhall now beg * attention -@ 
other circumſtances relative to this ancient bg 
rough, that occurred within the ſame period. 'The 
great ferment which immediately fucceeded "the 
arrival of the Normans in this iſland, having its 
jured trade and every other peaceful purſuit at 
the natives, the value of houſes and lands was 
conſiderably lowered in Suſſex. In Domelday 
we find the reduction in moſt parts of that cou 
ty, was from twenty to ſixty per cent, and ſomd- 
times more, according to the ravages committed 
by the invaders. Lewes however ſeems not © 
have ſhared in that general depreciation, for 
the reigns of Edward the Confeſſor and Harold 
the ſecond, its yearly revenue was valued only 
at twenty-ſix pounds: But in the year 1081 
when William the Conqueror's commiſſioners made 
their ſurvey of Suſſex, it amounted to thirty: 
four 


+ Domeſd, tit, Suſſex. 
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four pounds a year, befide one hundred and 
twelve ſhillings paid by the minters of Lewes at 
every new, coĩnage. 
The government of this town extended all over 
the Rape which bears its name, and is one of ' thoſe 
ſix ancient diviſions peculiar to the county of Suſ- 


ſex. The word rape is derived by Somner from the 


Saxon rap, a rope, becauſe it is a narrow diſtrict 
extending, in ſome places, above thirty miles from 
the ſea coaſt into the country. But Junius, advan» 
cing {till farther into the learned labyrinth of etymo- 
logy, traces it to the iſlandic noun repp or ripp, 
which, according to Varelius, ſignifies a TH: or 
diſtrict of land. 

The revenue of Lewes aroſe chiefly from a toll on 
certain articles ſold there, and fines impoſed for cer- 
tain offences. For every horſe bought within the 
borough, the buyer paid the Reeve or Sheriff one 
penny, and the ſeller the like toll; for a cow each 
paid a halfpenny; and four-pence for a Man! 
wherever he was bought within the rape. Blood- 


ſhed was fined ſeven fhillings and four-pence;z a a4 


RAPE eight fhillings and four- pence; and adultery 
the like ſum from each of the tranſgreſſing parties; 
but the lady's fine was claimed by the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who always had a repreſentative at 
every courtleet held within his province : And for 
a fugitive bondman, if recovered there, the owner 


Domeſ. 
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State of Lewes previous and ſubſequent to the Com 
| gueſt :—The Condition and Emancipation of Vl. 
teins under the Normans. 


AVING preſented the reader with an ac- 

count of the deſcent of the barony of 
Lewes in an uninterrupted ſeries of about ſeven 
hundred years, I ſhall now beg his attention to 
other circumſtances relative to- this ancient bo- 
rough, that occurred within the ſame period. The 
great ferment which immediately ſucceeded the 
arrival of the Normans in this iſland, having in- 
jured trade and every other peaceful purſuit of 
the natives, the value of houſes and lands was 
conſiderably lowered in Suſſex. In Domelday 
we find the reduction in moſt parts of that coun» 


ty, was from twenty to fixty per cent, and ſome» 


times more, according to the ravages committed 
by the invaders. Lewes however ſeems not to 
have ſhared in that general depreciation, for in 
the reigns of Edward the Confeſſor and Harold 
the ſecond, its yearly revenue was valued only 
at twenty-ſix pounds: But in the year 1081 
when William the Conqueror's commiſſioners made 
their ſurvey of Sul „ It amounted to thirty- 

four 


Domeſd. tit, Suſſex, 
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four pounds a year, befide one hundred and 
twelve ſhillings paid by the minters of Lewes at 
every new, colhage. 

The government of this town extended all over 
the Rape which bears its name, and is one of thoſe 


ſix ancient diviſions peculiar to the county of Suſ- 


ſex. The word rape is derived by Somner from the 


Saxon rap, a rope, becauſe it is a narrow diſtrict 
extending, in ſome places, above thirty miles from 
the ſea coaſt into the country. But Junius, advan» 
cing ſtill farther into the learned labyrinth of etymo- 
logy, traces it to the iſlandic noun repp or ripp, 
which, according to W ſignifies a _ or 
diſtrict of land. 

The revenue of Lewes aroſe chiefly from a toll on 
certain articles ſold there, and fines impoſed for cer- 
tain offences.* For every horſe bought within the 
borough, the buyer paid the Reeve or Sheriff one 
penny, and the ſeller the like toll ; for a cow each 
paid a halfpenny; and four-pence for a Man! 
wherever he was bought within the rape. Blood- 


ſhed was fined ſeven fhillings and four-pence; a 


RAPE eight ſhillings and four- pence; and adultery 
the like ſum from each of the tranſgreſſing parties; 


but the lady's fine was claimed by the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, who always had a repreſentative at 
every courtleet held within his province : And for 
a fugitive bondman, if recovered there, the owner 


Domeſ. 
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paid eight ſhillings and four- pence, or the borough 
was fined ſo much for harbouring him; for I think 


the indefinite language of the original record will 


admit of either interpretation.“ At every new coin- 
age, each mintmaſter paid twenty ſhillings : And 
of all this revenue the King had two thirds, and 
the Earl the remainder. But William de Warren 
obtained from the Conqueror a grant of the moiety, 


3 As many of my readers may not have an opportunity of con- 
ſulting Domeſday, I ſhall here inſert that part of it which re, 
tates to Lewes, that they may be enabled to judge for themſelves 
«© BuxGUM DE LEWESs tempore regis Edvardi reddebat VI 
libros & IV ſolidos de Gablo & Theloneo. Ibi rex habux 
CXXVII Burgenſes in Dominio. Eorum conſuetudo erat, fi rex 
ad mare cuſtodiendum fine ſe mittere ſuos voluiſſet, de omnibus 
hominibus, cujuſcunque terra fuiſſet, colligebant XX ſolidos, et. 
hos habebant qui in navibus arma cuſtodiebant. Qui in Buro 
vendit equum, dat Propoſito nummum, et qui emit alium. 
De bove obolum: De homine IV denarios, quocunque loco emat 
infra rapum. Sanguinem fundens emendat per VII ſolidos & 
IV denarios. Adulterium vel raptum faciens, VIII ſol, & IV 
Den. emendat Homo; tantidem Fœmina. Rex habet hominem 
adulterum ; Archiepiſcopus fœminam. De fugitivo, fi recupe- 
ratus fuerit, VIII ſol. & IV Den. cum Moneta renovatur, dat XX 
ſolid. unuſquiſque'monetarius. De his omnibus erant duz par- 
tes regis, tertia comitis. Modo per omnia reddit Burgum ſicut 
tunc, & XXXVIII fol. de ſuper plus. De rapo de Peveneſel 
XXXIX Manſurz hoſpitæ, & XX inhoſpitatæ ex quibus rex 
habuit XXVI fel. & VI Den. Et de his dabet Willielmus de 
Warene mediatatem. | 

Tempore regis Edyardi valebat totum XXVI libris. Rex me- 
diatem, Comes aliam hab. Modo valet XXXTV lib. & de nova 
moneta C ſolid, et XII. 


De his omnibus hab. Wills, mediatatem, et rex alteram.“ 


which 
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which remained to his ſucceſſors in the barony of 
Lewes till thoſe fines and tolls were aboliſhed or 
became obſolete. | 

Such of the 1nhabitants of Lewes as followed the 
unfortunate ſtandard of Harold, experienced, for 
the moſt part, the fate of their brave leader : And 
before the Conqueror marched his army eaſtward 
from Haſtings, it is moſt likely that he ſent a de- 
tachment to the weſt of the county under William 
de Warren or ſome other general, in order to ſeize 
the lands and effects that lately belonged to Harold 
and his family in that quarter. It alſo ſeems very 
probable that Lewes ſhut her gates againſt the 
Normans, and that they in revenge laid waſte Ni- 
worde, (which I take to be another denomination 
for the manor of Southover) Radmel and other 
places in the vicinity of the town, which had be- 
longed to Harold or his family, But that Prince's 
ſurviving ſons having ſoon after been diſperſed in 
exile, this town yielded to the ſuperior fortune of 
the invaders, and recogniſed the title of the noble- 
man on whom the government, fee and royalties of 
Lewes and its rape had been conferred. 

In an age that diſtinguiſhed martial murder and 
devaſtation with applauſe, William de Warren was 
not without his ſhare of ſuch atrocious renown. He 
had ſerved a long apprenticeſhip to human butchery 
under his kinſman, the Duke of Normandy, and 
received in this iſland an ample reward for his guilty 
lervices. The greateſt part of his new poſſeſſions 

O 2 lying 
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lying in Suſſex and Surrey, the town of Lewes be, 
came his favorite reſidence, The man who by neceſ\ 
fity or ambition is prompted to leave his native land, 
adopts the enlarged ideas of a citizen of the world 
until he becomes ſtationary on ſome foreign ſpot, 


his attachment to which 1s generally proportionate 
to the previous toil and danger of conqueſt or coloni. 


zation. There he fondly pries into the ſtorehouſe 


of time, and reads his own fame as a hero and pas 
triarch, graven on the moſt diſtant monuments of 
poſterity. Under ſuch flattering, though erroneous 
impreſſions and the peculiar favor of his Sovereign, 
did William de Warren now conſider himſelf natura. 
lifed in this kingdom in the moſt dignified manner, 
and tranſplanted into a fertile foil where he was def 
tined to become the ſtock of an illuſtrious progeny; 

Thus firmly eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of Lewes 
and all the adjacent lands on the weſtern bank of the 
Ouſe, he ſoon applied himſelf to the cultivation of 
ſo profitable a territory, and eaſily over-awed the old 
inhabitants into acquieſcence under the Norman 
government; whereby they experienced a happy 
exemption from the further calamaties of thoſe times. 
The foreigners he encouraged to ſettle in Lewes, 
contributed alike to the induſtry and population of 
the town, for they were numerous, and had brought 
with them the improvements of their reſpective 
countries. It alſo became the Centre of a rich and 


extenſive barony, and ſoon after had a ſource of 
moral and literary improvement in the adjacent 


monaſtery 
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monaſtery of St. Pancras, at the ſame time that it 
acquired an early taſte for the imperfect refinements 
of thoſe times from the gay and ſplendid court of 
the governor. 

Under thoſe vice it is not to be wondered 
that Lewes had fo conſiderably increaſed in popula- 
tion and revenue from the Confeffor's time to that of 
making the general ſurvey recorded in Domeſday. 
Beſide one hundred and twenty ſeven burgeſſes of 
that town already mentioned as being under the 
king's protection, and tenants of the royal demeſne, 
we find in the ſame record many more who held of 
other Lords and paid a certain fixed ſum for their 
meſſuages and for protection for themſelves and their 
villeins: For like the clients of the Roman ſenators 
and patricians, the Engliſh burgeſs and yeoman ſtill 
found it neceſſary to retain a patron among the 
Nobles by a ſtated annual fee, which will not 
appear very intonſiderable when we remember 
the more than fifty-fold depreciation of coin 
which has taken place in this iſland ſince the con- 
cluſion of the tenth century, previous to which 
period was the eſtabliſhment of thoſe rents and 
fees of patronage. 

St. Peter's Abbey at Winton had ten burgeſſes in 
the town who paid fifty-two pence a year to that 
community. There was alſo a conſiderable number 
of villeins there belonging to the ſame abbey, who 
yearly gave as chevage or tribute for permiſſion to 


live, out 4 the demeſne to which they originally 
belonged, 
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belonged, thirty- eight thouſand five hundred her- 
rings. Their forfeitures, or fines paid by the vil 


lein to his Lord for certain offences, were farmed at 


nine pounds a year and three loads of peas. The 
ſaid burgeſſes allo paid the Abbey four pounds a 
year for their meſſuages * which were the better ſort 
of houſes within the borough. 


The Abbey of Battle had ſeven bas in 


Lewes. 


The Biſhop of Chicheſter, as Lord of Hamfield 
manor had three burgeſſes in Lewes who paid: 


twenty-one pence for protection. 

The manor of Nirworde (Southover) had twenty⸗ 
ſix burgeſſes in the town who paid for the Lord's 
protection thirteen ſhillings a year; and for paſture 
for their cattle fifteen ſhillings and eight-pence, be- 
ſide ſixteen thouſand herrings. 


To the Lord of Dichling manor belonged fix bur- 


geſſes in Lewes, who paid him I pence 
a ycar. 
To Chillingtoũ one who paid fix-pence. 


To Allington manor belonged one burgeſs there.“ 
I believe there were more in the borough whoſe. 
patrons or protectors are not mentioned in Domeſ- 


day. But even the hundred and eighty one bur- 
geſſes expreſsly enumerated in that record, together 
with the foreign ſettlers, then commonly denomina- 


In Domeſday it is © pro Maxsvins,” which I take to have 


been erroneouſly written for MansuUr ts, 
5 Ibid, 


ted 
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ted Francigine, the villeins, women and children, 
muſt have conſiderably outnumbered the modern 
population of the town. 

Many of the neighbouring manors and freeholds | 
had alſo annexed to them certain tenements in 
Lewes, called Hage, which, according to the very 
probable definition of an n commentator 
quoted by Sir Henry Spelman; ;* were houſes with 
ſhops in them, if they ſtood'in a city or borough, 
To the manor of Radmel belonged forty-four hage 
in this borough, which paid a yearly rent of twenty- 
two ſhillings and four thouſand herrings : To Eftrat 
(Street) manor three hagæ; to Piceham (Pacham) 
twenty-ſix which paid thirteen ſhillings ; to Her- 
berting in the hundred of Holmeſtrow, four hage 
which paid twenty pence ; to Lanefwice in the ſame 
hundred, two hagæ which paid ten-pence;? to Ho- 
vingdene (Ovingdean) ten hage which paid five 
ſhillings ; to Bevedene (Bevenden) two which paid 
eighteen pence; to one ef the manors of Brigh- 
helmſion four hage; to Winterbourne three and a 
third of one, which paid eighteen pence ; to Paveorne 
in Ponings hundred, three which paid eighteen 
pence ; to Berching in the ſame hundred, two which 
paid one ſhilling ; to Pinbedene (Pangdean) two 
which paid two ſhillings; to Saleſcombe one haga ; 
to Claitune (Clayton) nine which paid four ſhillings 


© V. HA. 
Ten $utLLINGS is (I belieye) erroneouſly ſet down in 
Domeſday, . 
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and ſeven-pence ; to Wicham three parts of one hag 
which paid fifteen. pence ; to Chemere (Keymer) ſeven 
which paid twenty-fix pence; . to Weſimgſion one 
which paid no rent; to Childentune (Chiltington) 
one which paid one ſhilling ; to Stanmere ſeven which 
paid twenty-one pence; to Mellinges (Malling) 
twenty-one which paid eight ſhillings. and eight» wy 
pence ; to Pluntune (Plumpton) nine which paid 
four ſhillings and five-pence ; to Veningore in Street 
hundred, three which paid twenty-one pence; 80 
Bercham (Barkham) eighteen which paid eight ſhik 
lings and ſeven-pence ; to Alintune 2 fire a 
hagæ which paid four ſhillings and fix-pence.* ' qu 

Thus, if we may credit the above cited definition H 
of Haga, did no leſs than one hundred and eighty 
eight ſhops in the town of Lewes, belong to the tat 
neigbouring manors, which we may well ſuppoſe to ar 
have been an inferior proportion to thoſe held under ſur 
the Earl or, after the conqueſt, the Lord of the 
barony, and the more wealthy burgefles of that 
town. twe 

conjecture chat Hagæ in towns came to be an- 
nexed to freeholds in the country in the following 
manner. Firſt the long hoſtilities between the 
Saxons. and Britons, next the feuds between neigh- and 
bouring Heptarchs, and laſtly the ravages of the 
Danes, often made the ſituation of the 7hares and of 
Ceorles who reſided in the open country very dan- ture 
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to ſome caſtle or borough near them, they fund 


thoſe temporiry'jetreats' Dach inconvenient ag 


penſive. The moſt provident among them there- 
fore, in order to be prepared againſt future contin - 
gencies of the like nature, built or purchaſed houſes 
within the neareſt or the beſt fortified borough to 
which they may refort in the ſeaſon of danger. 
Having plenty of vegetables and other proviſions 


at their country houſes, they found it unneceſſary 
to acquire any more land within the borough-walls 


than was barely ſufficient for the ſite of an occaſional 
dwelling for themſelves and their dependents. - The 
Haga urbana therefore ſeems in many points of view 
to have differed from the Maſura or  Manſura hoſpi- 
tata which had a curtilage, garden, and ſometimes 
a number of fields appertenant to it. Of the M. 
ſure or Meſſuages of Lewes none are particulariſed 
in Domeſday except eleven which belonged to the 
manor of Dichling, CT 
twelve ſhillings a year. 

In the more cranquil times that ſucceeded, the 
proprietors of hagæ in towns had no occaſion to 
reſort to thoſe accuſtomed ſcenes of tranſient refuge 


and accommodation. They therefore lett them to 


dealers and artificers, each of whom converted part 


of his tenement into a ſhop for the ſale or manufac- 


ture of his commodities : And from that general uſe 


of the haga for a conſiderable time previous to the 
Norman conqueſt, a ſhop might at laſt have become 
7 og go 


ifs 


gerous: And when conſtrained to fly for ſecurity 
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its neceſſary diſtinction from other dwellings. The 
Lords of the Fee reſerved a yearly rent for thaſe 
houſes, and in right of their freeholds in the bo. 
rough, were perhaps ſtill entitled to a participation 
of its franchiſes. R 
The municipal privileges of Lewes, among which | 
a market was one of the moſt valuable, muſt haye | 
been coeval with the firſt improvements of the Savon 
polity in Britain. At firſt indeed an excluſive right | 
of buying and ſelling, annexed to particular places, | 
appeared to thoſe rude children of independence, 2 
local monopoly to which they hardly could he | 
brought to ſubmit. , But in the ſubſequent progrels | 
of ſocial tranquillity and refinement among them, 
ſuch a limitation proved the gradual reſult of politi- 
cal wiſdom and neceſſity. The natural right of ven- 
ding or purchaſing every article of commerce where. 
ever the parties pleaſed, which at firſt they univer- 
ſally exerciſed, was productive of ſo many fraud 
and quarrels that the appointed guardians of peace 
and juſtice found it expedient to confine the ſale of } 
their principal commodities to the chief towns, | 
Lewes being, of that deſcription, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable fortreſs of the South-Saxon territory, had 
a primitive claim to that privilege, eſpecially in the 
cloathing and proviſion trade. For if the manufac- 
- turer and huſbandman of the adjacent country were 
ſtill permitted to fell their goods in their own or| 
ſome neighbouring village, ſuch places would be- 
come the ſcenes of traffic and accommodation 
f while 
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while the garriſon and other inhabitants of the forti- 
fied town were left deſtitute of convenience and ſome- |, 
times even of ſubſiſtence. To prevent therefore ſo 
conſiderable an evil, the wiſeſt of the Saxon princes | 
ordained, with the general conſent of the nation, that 
no goods above the value of trventy-pence ſhould be 
ſold without the walls of a city or borough.“ Thus 
did Lewes become the chief or only ſtaple for more 
than twenty miles around it; for it was not till ſome 
centuries after that the towns within that compaſs, 
attained conſequence enough to get market charters. 
In the diviſion of the South-Saxon Heptarchy into 
counties and inferior diſtricts, finiſhed, if not begun, 
by the immortal Alfred, the Earl or Aderman of 
Lewes had his juriſdiction extended throughout the 
rape, and had the third penny of the revenues 
ariſing there as well as in the town. Under him 
were aſſociated the more opulent and reſpectable 
burgeſſes into a fraternity called Gilda Mereatoria, | 
a Merchant-gild, from the Saxon verb, 'gildan, to 
pay, becauſe the common expences of: that body | 
were defrayed by a general and equal contribution. 
They formed a common council for the Earl; and 
from among, and, I believe, by them was annually 
choſen a Reeve or Sheriff for the immediate govern- 
ment of the town. This internal conſtitution they 
probably owed to the wiſdom! and beneficence of 
Alfred, Their privileges were the higheſt exertion 
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of royal perogative in favor of the commercial ples 
beian : And the prince's example, no leſs politic 
than humane, was ſoon followed by many of the 
higher nobility. Thus were thoſe trading corpora- 
tions multiplied through the land, and veſted with 
rights and exemptions little inferior to thoſe of the 
lower order of Nobility. In all pleas, except thoſe 
of felony and treaſon, they were impleadable only 
in their own Burghmote or Gildhall, where the AE 
derman or his deputy preſided to the total exclufion 
of the King's officers of juſtice. 

Such was the ſituation of Lewes at the time ſhe 


reluctantly acknowledged a foreign Lord: But the 


regret of the inhabitants for the valiant and popular 
Harold was foon forgot in the more kindly patronage 
of their new governor. William de Warren, in- 
ſtead of abrogating any of their old franchiſes, 
confirmed and even extended them to many of his 
own countrymen who fettled in the town, and in- 
troduced manners and manufactures till then uns 
known to the natives. 

From ſome circumſtances above related, we ** 
infer the great extent of their fiſnery of Lewes at 
that time. Beſide what her induſtry drew from the 
great river, as the Ouſe was then juſtly called with 
its extenſive and almoſt perennial inundation of the 
brookes from Hamſey to Newhaven, ſhe was attentive 
to the ſea fiſhery alſo. The villeins in this. town 
who belonged to Winton Abbey, we have 45065 
ſeen ſubject to a cherage of no leſs than thirty- eight 

thouſand 
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thouſand, five hundred herrings or ſome other fiſh, 
for Aleces, the word uſed in Domeſday, as inter- 
preted by ſome of the commentators on that abſtruſe 
record, may allo imply Mackarel, Whiting, or any. 
other ſmall ſea fiſh. But the reader, when he con- 
ſiders the chief produce of the Britiſh Channel, will 
probably be inclined to confine the meaning of that 
term to the Herring anly, as being the moſt curable 
fiſh caught in the channel, and moſt likely to prove 

a ſeaſonable reliſh on meager days to the Aſcetics of 
Winton, 

The Norman revolution, however unjuſt in prin- 
ciple, and atrocious in its manner, was eventually 
productive of another advantage to Lewes, perhaps 
ſuperior to any of thoſe I have mentioned. - During 
that national ferment and diſtreſs, many villeins de- 
ſerted their Lords, and ſought the belt places for 
refuge and encouragement : And this town promiſed 
both to the fugitive bondman. While William de 
Warren, who had been appointed joint guardian of 
the kingdom with Richard de Benefactis, during 
the King's abſence in Normandy, was ſuppreſſing a 
rebellion, the ſlaves of the inſurgent Lords could 
not any, where find a more prompt and powerful pro. 
tector than in Lewes. Suck alſo as fled hither from 
the more diftant parts of the kingdom, might, in 
thoſe times of general confuſion, have boldly and 


truly proclaimed themſelves the deniſons of nature, 


without any great probability of being purſued or 
caimed- as appendages to even the unforfeited 
| manors 
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manors of their late maſters. Thus therefore did 
the congueſt prove an era of new proſperity and popu- 
| tion to Lewes while many other parts of the kings 
dom were barbarouſly deſolated, and thoſe citizens 
who bravely but unſucceſsfully ſtruggled to break the 
Norman-yoke, became the mangled, mutilated 
martyrs of virtuous inſurrection. 

While the reader reflects on ſuch barbarities with | 
horror, let him alſo admire the wiſdom and juſtice 
of that providence. which has inſeparably 'annexed 
to moral and political guilt, a tendency to ſelfþ 
puniſhment and deſtruction. The glutton gorges 
himſelf into a fit; and the drunkard into a dropſy: 
So does deſpotiſm, whether ſole or aggregate, finally 
fall convulſed in the plethory of uſurpation, and 
fertilize by its diſſolution that land which it had 
been impoveriſhing for ages. The Saxon ariſto- 
cracy which had ſo long lorded over millions of 
bondmen, now became the prey of a foreign ty- 
rant, while many of the enſlaved peaſantry roſe on 
the ruins of their former oppreſſors: And the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe emancipated .citizens have ſince 
depoſed deſpots deſcended from that very tyrant 
and learned at laſt to deſpiſe the feudal gaudes of 
degenerate nobility. After Lewes had witneſſed 
many of thoſe tumultuary and ſurreptitious 
enfranchiſements, which contained the latent 
germ of Britiſh freedom and civic equality, ſhe 
foon faw with pleaſure that the ſpirit of the Norman 


law was not leſs favorable than the Norman con- 
queſt, 
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och to the Engliſh bondman who ftruggled for 
freedom. To favor life, liberty and dower, was an 
early and generous maxim of our common law. Ir 
had long been adopted by the Anglo-Saxons, 
though ſparingly put in practice in favor of the h 
ſlave : But the refinements and ſubtleties of the 
Norman juriſprudence, were peculiarly promotive 
of emancipation. So fond has that nation ever been 
of law ſuits, that at this day a perſon much addicted 
to litigation is in France proverbially and oppro- 
briouſly denominated a Norman. In a crowd, there- 
fore, of advocates who took pride and delight in the 
quibbles of their profeſſion, the reputed villein was 
{ure to find a volunteer protector ſo far as ingenuity. 
could wreſt an intricate code in his favor. 

In treating of the complicated villenage of thoſe 
times, our Lawyers and Antiquaries have in too 
many inſtances left abſtruſe and leading terms un- 
defined, and the unlearned reader of courle not 
much edified by their lucubrations. As ſuch only can 
glean much information from theſe humble pages, 
in the ſequel of which I ſhall have occaſion to uſe. 
a few of thoſe. obſcure and obſolete words, I beg 
leave here to give that explanation of them which 
[ have collected from the moſt reſpectable authorities 
could find. We frequently meet in almoſt every 
page of Domeſday with Servus, Cotarius, or Cota- 
rellus, Bordarius and Villanus, which I take to be 
only accidental diſtinctions, and not any diſcriminate 
claſſification as to the original or eſtabliſhed degrees 
of bondage, Servus 
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Servus I would interpret a bondman who had 
not means to build or furniſh even a cottage far 
himſelf, and therefore, like the modern. houſe-negro 
in the Weſt-Indies, was employed and lodged in 
the Lord's houſe. Sometimes it might happen that 
the ingenuity or induſtry of the Servus enabled him 
to obtain a livelihood at a diſtance from his owner, 
to whom, in that caſe, he paid a yearly chevage far 
leave of abſence and acknowledgment of his fla- 
very. 

The Cotarius, in my opinion, not leſs ben 
than the former on the will of their common Lord, 
had a cottage which he furniſhed, with a garden and 
croft which he cultivated, paying a certain rent or 
ſervice to the Lord. From this deſcription ſeem 
to have been ſometimes choſen the Bovarii (neat- 
herds) Bercarii (ſhepherds) and Porcarii (ſwineherds) 


eſpecially if there were not ſervi enough on the 


manor for thoſe employments. 

Bordarius, a term and diſtinction introduced by. 
the Normans, was a bondman able not only to fur- 
niſh a houſe, but alſo to ſtock a ſmall farm which 
he enjoyed under the title of bord lands, whence: he 
furniſhed the Lord's board with eggs, poultry, and 
the other cibarious produce of his farm. He and 
the Cotarius were alſo obliged occaſionally to aſſiſt 


the Servus in his drudgery around the Halla or Aula 


(manor-houſe) and in the cultivation of the Lord's 
garden and the other parts of his demeſne. 
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The Villauus (a term alſo introduced by, or bor- 
rowed from, the Normans) generally indebted to 
the humble induſtry of his anceſtors for a property 
that enabled him, as joint or ſole tenant, to uſe a 
conſiderable portion of the manor, and purchaſe all 
the neceſſary implements of huſbandry, furniſhed 
the Lord with hay, corn, cattle, teams, and work- 
men for agriculture, as alſo with money, according to 
the cuſtom of the manor, and the extent of the lands 
he held. It is ſcarce neceſſary here to obſerve that 
villanus was alſo a generic term for every delcrip- | 
tion of Gothic ſlavery. 

The Servus I take to have in general been the 
ſon of a Cotarius, Bordarius or Villanus, who being 
either too young or too poor to hold a farm or cot- 
tage, was commonly employed about the Aula or 
Lord's manfion, until his parents or the occaſional 
bounty of his ſuperiors raiſed him a little ſtock; like 
the peculium of the Roman flave, with whach he 
commenced Cotarius or Bordarius, according to the 
amount of his ſaving or capital. As ſoon as he thys 
became a houſekeeper, he was virtually dubbed a 
villein regardant, transferrable ro a new Lord only 
with the ſpot he tilled. I therefore conceive that 
there were no villeins in groſs (ſaleable at the Lord's 
diſcretion without any part of the manor) except 
the Servi, who held no lands, and of courſe were 
able to pay none but perſonal ſervice. Common 
juſtice and policy directed the cottage or farm of 
the parent to be given to one of his children, ſome- 
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times to the eldeſt, in imitation of the feudal par 


tiality to primogeniture, but oftener to the youngeſt 
in the generous diſcrimination of pity tor the inen 


8 ſtat 2. 


The generality of that cuſtom for à facceſſion @ 
many ages, received from the Norman Lawyer the 
dignified name of preſcription, which the Lord 
could not defeat except in cafes of forfeiture. In 
that baſe tenure, thenceforth rendered permanent 
under certain conditions, is to be traced the origin 
of our copyholds, and in thoſe tenants, the lowly 
progenitors of many men whoſe virtues, at this en- 
lightened day, eclipſe the ſplendor of title, and 
exalt the Britiſh, nay the human, character. No 
ſooner were the courts thrown open to the villem 
plaintiff againſt his Lord, than every ſupport was 
given him by the lawyer, which profeſſional ability 
could afford. There quibbles were meritorious, 
and chicanery, exerted for the extenſion of fret. 
dom, became a pious fraud. Even expreſs laws 
were paſſed for the relief and protection of the bond- 
man. He was permitted to proſecute the mut- 
derer of his father by appeal: And the maiming a 
a villein was to be atoned by a conſiderable fine and 
ranſom to the King. The Nief or bondwoman 
might alſo proceed by appeal even againſt her Lord 
for a rape. If ſhe married a freeman, ſhe herſelf 
became free: But if a freewoman married a bond- 
man, it was no defeaſance of his ſervitude : And 
on this ancient inſtitute ſeems to be founded that 
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maxim of the common law, which ennobles the 
plebeian wife of a Peer, but withholds the like diſ- 
tinction from a Commoner on his marriage with a 
Peereſls, Briton ſays indeed that the villein who 
married his own lady, was thereby enfranchiſed. 
But this ſeems to have been rather a moral than 
political conſequence of ſuch a union, for no woman 
could be ſuppoſed to withold civil liberty from the 
man whom ſhe honored with her hand and fortune.” 
But the villeins of Lewes being even long before 
the conqueſt, regardant in a royal demeſne, were 
privileged or eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of their lands 
and tenements for ever, under certain ſpecified fer- 
vices not to be increaſed or altered at the will of the 
Lord. Their tenure was what in the Norman 
courts was afterwards called villein ſoccage, and 
was perhaps one of the firſt models of benign con- 
ceſſion to the Anglo-Saxon ſlave. The town ſeems 
indeed to have been diſmantled of all the ornaments 
of ancient demeſue or a royal borough, ſoon after thie 
invaſion of the Normans: Yet under its new go- 
vernment the villein's condition ceaſed not to expe- 
rience progreſſive improvement. His own induſtry 
and the increaſing indulgence of his ſuperiors, ſof- 


' Theſe illuſtrations and remarks on the ſtate of Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman. villenage have been principally collected from 
Domtspay, GLAN VII, BRAcrox, FLETA, the MirxzoR, 
BrxitTon and LiTTLETON; as alſo from Coke, Squire, 
SOMNER, DALRYMPLE, WRIGHT, REEVEs, and other mo- 
dern writers of merited authority, 
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tened the rigours of civil inequality: And the popu- 
lar federations againſt John, Henry the Third, and 
Richard the Second, opened ſpacious inlets from 
perſonal as well as political flayery to freedom. "The 
inſurrections of Tyler and Cade were no leſs hoſtile 
to villenage. The hard- fought conteſts between 
the rival houſes of York and Lancaſter helped alſo 
to aboliſh in Lewes and moſt other parts of thi 
kingdom, a ſubjection ſo grievous and diſreputable 
to human nature: For in thoſe bloody diſſentions 
which ſtained a period of near three hundred yeary, 
the villein had frequent opportunities of earning or 
requiting manumiſſion by his valour. The barons 
engaged in thoſe civil wars, often found it neceflary 
to recruit their forces with ſome of their mancipated 
peaſantry : And the inſtant the villein was girt by 
his Lord with the honorable habiliments of war, 
his ſlavery ceafed to have exiftence. Thoſe and 
other opportunities of emancipation had occurred fo 
frequently, that at the general abolition of that des 
baſing tenure under Charles the Second, there was 
not a trace of real villenage diſcernible in Lewes, 
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The Renovation and Decline of the Merchant. Gild. — 
The Freat Battle of Lewes. 


T has before been obſerved, that the firſt Wil- 
liam de Warren had been inveſted with con- 
ſiderable authority in the town and rape of Lewes. 
As kinſman and ſon-in-law to the Conqueror, he 
had as near a claim on that prince for exerciſing the 
jura regalia or ſovereign juriſdiction within that diſ- 
trict, as Hugh Loch had in his Earldom of 
Cheſter. The latter indeed had more occaſion for 
palatine or paramount authority within his govern- 
ment, which was ſo diſtant from the King's court, 
and adjoining the unconquered and turbulent in- 
habitants of North Wales. In William de War- ; 
ren's ſecond charter to the priory of Lewes, the 
rape is called his province,* and his right of pur- 
d hance or pre-emption in the markets of Lewes 
manifeſtly implied: And many of his grants to that 
priory, were ſuch as in other places could not be 
made by any other than a royal charter. 

If the Lord of Lewes had power to confer privi- 
leges, he alſo had to recall them, as ſome of our 
Kings have revoked the charters of certain towns. 
For what reaſon Wiliam de Warren, third Earl of 
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Surrey and Lord of Lewes, abrogated -or refuſed 
to confirm the privileges of the Merchant-gild of 
that town, I know not. It however is certain they 
were ſuſpended during ſome part of his goverys 
ment. About the year 1150, Reginald de War- 
ren, brother to that nobleman, having been in- 
veſted by King Stephen with the government of the 
town and rape during the Farl's abſence, reftorell 
to the Burgeſſes their Merchant-gild with all the 
& cyſoms and dignities” belonging to it, as free wi 
and quiet as they had enjoyed them in the time of 
his father and grandfather, in conſideration of the 
annual fum of twenty ſhillings, to be paid the Bl 
government or preſidency (præfectura of Lewes. 
From the letter of the charter given by Reginald 
de Warren, ſome leading inferences may be draw, L. 
The town was then governed by a Sheriff under 
the Earl; but whether that officer was choſen by 
the people or nominated by the Earl, cannot he 
clearly aſcertained, though I incline to the former 
opinion. The principal burgefles, like thoſe of no 
London and other conſiderable towns in that age, th 
were dignified with the title of Barons. Thoale lik 
Barons were called the Earl's, not the King's. Re- bit 
ginald, as his brother's deputy, had a council in 
the town, conſiſting of thoſe Barons and the Prior bil 
of St. Pancras. - The other free inhabitants of the an 
town, both French and Engliſh, are in the charter 
called homines ; and to them as well as to the Sheriff 
and Barons, was it addreſſed. The news of the va 
Earl's 
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Earl's unhappy fate in Paleſtine had not then ar- 
rived ; and it is moſt probable, that the melancholy 
intelligence was brought at laſt by ſome of his Lewes 
followers who eſcaped, or were redeemed from 
bondage. Reginald engaged, in caſe his brother 
lived to return, to uſe all his influence in order to 


Earl did not return, he was to do all in his 
power to induce William de Blois to ratify it. The 
witneſſes to the deed were William, Prior of St. 
Pancras, Richard the Earl (I ſuppoſe of Devon- 
ſhire) Euſtace, clerk or chaplain to William of 
Blois, Hugh de Petroponte, (Stanbridge) Ralph 
de Plaiz, Ralph de Wiburtvil, Robert de Petro- 
- ponte, Adam de Poynings who was the Sheriff of 
Lewes, Baldwin de Friville, and Simon de Han- 

gleton, 
believe William de Blois did confirm this grant 
of Reginald's, and that the burgeſſes continued to 
enjoy their ancient franchiſes during the life of that 
nobleman. But on the acceſſion of Hameline to 
the Earldom of Surrey and Barony of Lewes, it is 
likely that Henry the Second, a politic and am- 
bitious prince, ſeeing a great part of the perogatives 
of the crown thus parceled among the chief no- 
bility, endeavoured to bring them back to their 
ancient centre. He could no where begin with a 
better proſpect of ſucceſs than with his baſe brother, 
Hameline: For on him he might have eaſily pre- 
vailed not to exerciſe that palatine power, and in 
| ſome 
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obtain a confirmation of this charter; and if the 
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ſome time after to alter the conſtitution of the town, 
by inſtituting wo Conſtables inſtead of a Sheriff ty 
govern it. This alteration might alſo have been 
accelerated in puniſhment for e a murder 
committed in Lewes, in that King's reign, amd 
harbouring men charged with forgery; which . 
fences againſt the law and public ſecurity, alſo calf 
the town twenty marks, being a reduced fine. 

Conſtable, in the language of our oldeſt ſtatutes 
and common law, is a term generally uſed to ſigniſj 
a warden or keeper : And there might, long before 
this period of the chronology of Lewes, have been 
two military officers of that name in the caſtle, 
who on this occaſion were alſo inveſted with 
civil government of the town. Here indeed as well 
as in ſome other parts of the work, I write under 
the feeble warrant of conjecture, for hiſtorical 
analogy is my moſt uſual guide in tracing the long 

neglected antiquities of this town. 

With its Gild it ſeems alſo to have loſt its angie 
privilege of coining money; for in the reign/of 
King John, writs were iflued to the Moneyours, 4þ 
ſavers, and Cuftodgs Cuneorum in the ſeveral cities 
and boroughs of the kingdom, but no mention 
made of Lewes.* , 

From the reign of Henry the Second we may; 
therefore, with great probability date the reduction 
of the old municipal privileges of this town, and 


3 Retatos de falſenaria. Mag. Rot. 22. Hen. Il, Rot, 1 3: b. Sues 
4 Pat. . . M. 5. 
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the eſtabliſhment of the civil authority of its Con- 


ſtables, though ſome have ſuppoſed the inſtitution 


of thoſe officers not earlier than the reign of Edward | 


the Firſt. 
But the feudal ſtock was > vals hopped in Eun 


Like the aged pollard which impoveriſhes the ſhrubs 
and herbage around, it ſtill towered, though di- 


miniſhed, over the moſt valuable members of ſo-— 


ciety in all the pomp of Gothic pride and uſurpa- 
tion. The farmer tilled the ſoil for pampered game, 
conſecrate to the amuſement and palate of the pro- 
vincial deſpot: The trader and artificer crouched 
before him in all the abject ſuppleneſs of habitual 
degradation and dependence. The Lord of Lewes 
was ſtill a Lord Palatine : And even ſo late as the 
year 1416, it appeared that the Earl of Arundel, 


the late Lord of Lewes, had claimed free warren 


and uſed free chaſe through Suſſex, and eſpecially 


in Lewes rape ** if it be a part of the ſaid ſhire.” 
This was the plaint, and the Italic quotation the 


preciſe words, of a petition preſented in Parliament 
III. Hen. V. from the county of Suſſex, on account 


of a multiplied grievance which arofe from that 


uſurpation in the Earls of Surrey; for the Warren 


mheritance was now divided between three copar- 
ceners, the late Earl of Arundel's ſiſters, and each 


of them claimed free warren and chaſe in Suſſex, as 
extenſively as their noble anceſtors had enjoyed the 


lame. It is not unworthy of the reader's obſerva- 


tion, that ſo late as the beginning of the fifteenth 
R | century 
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century it was doubted whether Lewes rape was not 
a diſtinct liberty by elf, out of the body of the 
county. 9 a 
The ſuppreſſion of corporate d being b 
favourable circumſtance to the independence an 
population of Lewes, ſhe ſtill continued to profper 
under natural and incidental advantages, till in the 
year 1264, her walls were ſhaken by civil rage, and 
her ſtreets became the ſcenes of death and defola- 
tion. After Henry the Third had loſt the reverence 
and affection of all ranks by his fickleneſs, blind 
extravagance and Extortion ; pawned his crown; 
meanly obtruded himſelf and his rapacious ſuite, as 
viſitants or rather as ſturdy beggars, on the Abbeys 
and Priories ; robbed St. Edward's ſhrine of the 
coſtly offerings which the miſtaken piety of former 
ages had preſented ; broke, under papal ſanction, 
his ſolemn and recent oath to the nation, and finally 
called in foreigners to dragoon his ſubjects, the 
implied compact between him. and them was evils 
dently broken. Loyalty had now no object 90 
reſpect, but the collective majeſty of the ſtate; 
for in her late ſovereign or chief magiſtrate, ſhe ſaw 
only a weak and defiled deſpot. In the ardour'of 
ſelf-defence and public fpirit, ſhe, therefore affumed 
the caſque of n apt bade . to * 
opprefſor.. : 
After many undeciſive ſkirmiſhes and bel 
Henry marched from the vicinity of London to 
raiſe the ſiege of Rocheſter, which was defended 
| | by 
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by John de Warren, Earl-of Surrey, againſt the 
Barons. From Rocheſter he proceeded to Tunbridge, 


and took the caſtle of that town, in which Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of - Gloceſter, a principal leader 


among the confederated Barons, had lodged his 


Counteſs. But the fair captive was immediately 
liberated by Henry, a circumſtance which may 
more juſtly be imputed: to a ſpirit of political in- 
trigue in that prince, than to the generous gal- 
lantry of a Gothic warrior. The lady was daughter 
to his half brother, the Earl of the marches in 
Aquittain ; and by her influence he hoped to detach 
the Earl of Gloceſter from the popular party. 

Henry next made himſelf maſter of Winchelſea, 
where he received the homage of the Cinque ports, 
and their members, which had before declared for 
the Barons. On the invitation of John de Warren, 
he marched from Staford to Lewes, where he ar- 
rived on Sunday the eleventh of May 1264, and 
was received with a pompous diſplay of monaſtic 
grandeur, into the Priory of St. Pancras. Prince 
Edward was entertained by the Earl in the caſtle : 
And the principal part of the army was encamped 
without the town. 

During the King's circuitous progreſs from Ro- 


cheſter to Lewes, the Barons were collecting forces 
from every quarter, and reſolved at laſt to attend 


the motions of the royal army, though conſiderably 
more numerous and much better appointed than 
their own, It was more adviſeable even to hazard 

| R 2 an 
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an engagement at ſuch diſadvantage, than to leays 
Henry in poſſeſſion of the ſouthern coaſt till 
became ſtill more formidable by the acceſſion 
f:eſh troops from the Continent, which Queen 
Eleanor was muſtering there by all the intereſt 
of her connections, the tears of her ſex, and thie 
hyperbolical plaints of indignant royalty. : 

In this ſituation, prudence as well as patriotiſn, 
forbade the Barons to hazard a battle without firſt 
making every poſſible advance towards a reciprocal 
and permanent accommodation. Therefore, Simon 
Monfort, Earl of Leiceſter, and Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloceſter, the heads of the confederacy, 
one the King's brother-in-law, and the other his 
nephew by marriage, ſent him a letter on their own 
behalf and that of the other Barons and their fok 
lowers, criminating only his favorites, and profek 
{ing their own attachment to his royal perſon, and 
their readineſs to give every poſlible proof of their 
loyalty the moment he diſmiſſed thoſe evil cout 
ſellors who had poiſoned his mind, and impoveriſhed 
his kindom.* Henry's anſwer to their conciliatory 
miſſive, bore no very flattering teſtimony to the 
goodneſs of his head or heart. Elate with the ap- 
parent ſuperiority of his forces, and a ſucceſſion of 
petty victories, he penned the dictates of favoritiſm 
and revenge; ſpurned thoſe reſpectful overtures 
for accommodation, and thereby wantonly devoted 


Nic. Trivet's Ann. p. 216, Mat, Paris. 


his 
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his country to the ravage and horrors of civil war. 
He called the confederates, accomplires of Simon 
Monfort and Gilbert de Clare; contemptuouſly ex- 
prefſed his diſregard for their -** fidelity and love,” 
and bade them defiance.” As if the King's anſwer 
was deficient in acrimony and inſult to the Barons, 
Prince Edward and his uncle Richard, King of the 
Romans, ſent another to Simon and Gilbert, and 
to each of their accomplices in perfidy,” replete with ' 
defiance to them as public enemies, and threats of 
deſtruction to their perſons and property, and de- 
nouncing them in the triumphant virulence of falſe 
ſecurity, both traitors and Hars.” 

The Barons, however,' ſeem to have hewarakly 
ſacrificed to the public good, every ſentiment of 
private indignation excited by thoſe intemperate 
letters : For they \next deputed Henry, Biſhop of 


London, and Walter de Canteloup, Biſhop of Wor- 


ceſter, to wait on the King with a tender of thirty 
thouſand pounds, a ſum in value confiderably above 
a million of the preſent currency, as reſtitution for 
all the injury done the royal demeſnes throughout 
the kingdom, on condition he would again enter 
into a ſolemn engagement faithfully to obſerve the 
proviſions of Oxford. Thoſe proviſions, though ap- 
parently creative of ati oligarchy in the ſtate, were 
very beneficial to it, and ſanctioned by the approbation 
of parliament. The King, his brother Richard, 

+ Ibid. 7 Ibid. bid. 
| and 
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and Prince Edward had ſworn to the obſervance 
of them: And to their perjury and virtual treaſen 
- againſt the public* will and intereſt, are imputahle 
the ſubſequent havock and deſolation that afflictel 
their native land. N 

The advantageous terms carried by ths two 
Biſhops to Lewes, were rejected with all the heat 
and inſolence that a rogted enmity and fallacious 
ſecurity could inſpire. The King of the Romany, 
with his wonted violence and rancour, appeared the 
chief author of that fatal contumacy. The right 
reverend commiſſioners, on their return, informed 
the Barons, now advanced as far as Fletching Com- 
mon, about eight miles from Lewes, that the roy: 
aliſts ſpurned every propoſal of accommodation, 
and that therefore no alternative remained for, the 
national army, but an immediate appeal to the 
ſword. The alacrity with which they prepared for 
this laſt reſort of an injured, indignant people, 
proved that their late propolals to Henry, were 
ſuggeſted not by fear, but by a patriotic concern 
for the welfare of their country; and that they 
had originally taken up arms only to reſtrain the 
progreſs of favoritiſm and opprefſion.? Simon 
Monfort, who had been unanimouſly choſen com- 
mander in chief of the popular army, paſſed the 
enſuing night in prayer to Heaven for ſucceſs, and 


9 Finally reſolving to periſh for their country, or to expel 
the diſturbers of public peace from the IT 2 Mar. Fate 


in Ann, 1260, % 
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in exhortation to his ſoldiers. He and they con- 
feſſed their ſins and received abſolution from the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, who; with the pious pre- 
ſumption of a prelate of the thirteenth century, 
confidently promiſed immediate | admiſſion into 
Heaven to every man that, next day, ſhould * 
in the glorious cauſe of freedom. 

There is not a memorable event 'in the m 06 
England more diſtorted by the pen of prejudice, 
or obſcured by the error and contradictions even 
of cotemporary hiſtorians, than the famous battle 
of Lewes. To give the reader a ſpecimen of the 
hiſtorical inaccuracy here alluded to, I will juſt ſtate 
the ſtrange contradiQtion that occurs, relative even 
to the date of this battle, among the moſt ref. 
pectable writers who have recorded it. Peter Lang- 
toft, Mat. Paris, (by implication) Hollingſhed and 
Stow, ſay it was fought on the foxrteenth of May, 
1264 : Thomas Wikes and Brady, on the nineteenth - 
Walter of Hemingford on St. Dunſtan's day: 
Raſtal on the roenty-third : Fabian on che feen. 
fourth; and Robert of Boſton and the chronicle 
of Mailros on St. Boniface's day, the fifth of Fune. 
The date of Henry's letter to the Barons, (twelfth 
of May) is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the chronological - 
veracity of Peter Langtoſt on this occaſion. The 
Barons“ letter was probably delivered to Henry on 
Sunday ; his anſwer was written on Monday ; the 
Biſhops of London and ' Worceſter waited on him 


on Tueſday „ and on Wedneiday the battle ſcems 
| unqueſ- 
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unqueſtionably to have taken place. In many 
other inſtances have ſome of our hiſtorians rial 
feſtly ſacrificed truth to their malice againſt Mon 
or a blind devotion to the cauſe even of flagitions 
royalty. The enemies of a good government 
is. true, are traiterous foes to ſociety. But When 
diadem binds the brow of tyranny, it muſt on 
ceaſe to be an amulet againſt the juſt indignation 
mankind: And a moſt contemptible . adulatian 
would it be to the virtuous Prince that now weats 
the Britiſh'crown, to veil or gild the deeds of d 
pots who ſtained it with their enormities. 
Before I proceed to a detail of the Battle of Leut 
I truſt that I may, without incurring the readets! 
cenſure, give an introductory ſketch of the m 
diſtinguiſhed and meritorious actor in that mem 
rable engagement, and thereby feebly vindicate 
his fame from the aſperſions of hiſtorical obloquye 
Simon Monfort was the ſecond ſon of Simon he 
Bald, Earl of Thouloſe, who had married Amie, 
eldeſt ſiſter and coheir of Robert Fitz Parnel, Earl 
of Leiceſter, and in her right obtained the | tatle 
and a moiety of the profits of that Earldom. But 
during the hoſtilities that prevailed between John 
and Philip, the cotemporary Kings of England 
and France, this nobleman was ſuſpected of having 
favored the intereſts of the latter, and was therefore 
deprived by King John of his poſſeſſions. in this 
iſland, and baniſhed the realm.” His valour was 


Hen. Knighton. 


highly 
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highly celebrated > But in a horrid: cruſide aꝶguinſt 
the Albigenſes, the firſt reformers who made any 
conſiderable ſtand againſt: the abſurdities and perſe. 
cutions of Popery, it degenerated into batbariry x 
And at the fiege of Thoulouſe he received his 
death, a due reward for ſuch ſervices, from the 
avenging dexterity hf a female amm. 

During this nobleman's refidence in England, 
his ſons, Amaury or Almeric and Simon; were 
born there. Vet calumny has added to the unau. 
thentic eatalogue of. young Simon's faults, that 
he was not an Engliſhman. Even were the aſſertion 
true, can there Exiſt a more mean and unmerited 
prejudice than that againſt the ſpot of a man's na- 
heroes, may ſee 4s many in the annals of olier 
twelve centuries, been proud to boaſt their origitt 
from the Continefit : And more than half her 
modern wealth and glory; ate t6 be attributed 10 
the valour dd induſtry of two fiſler Kihgdoths; 
which ſhe is {6 prone to ridicule” and "deſpiſe; 
Without a 6816 drop of vnrhixed blvod in the 
reins of her childien, will the fill lodk with con- 
tempt on nati6ns ten whith chey dechuee 
vaticgated genealbgy: Does the air or the foil 
in South Btitaiti; poles any petuliar benignity of 
charin to fickvhite ths beach and] heures A ied 
natives, beyond thoſe whs are bort Within. the ſane 
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or refutation, were there not many good men 
have imbibed it in their infancy, and have nat 
yet learned to bluſh or laugh at ſo weak and vulgas 
a prepoſſeſſion. Engliſhmen are individually mode 
and liberal in their deciſions. But how few off 
will ſcorn to crow with the crowd againſt neigh. 
bouring nations, and ſtrut inthe ridiculous hy 
of national gaſconade! 

Simon Monfort, not the leſs entitled to our ap 
plauſe even if he were a Frenchman, having wik 
neſſed his father's untimely but merited end, a6: 
companied Prince Lewis of France from the fatal 
walls of Thoulouſe. At the Gallic court -qur 
young ſoldier met with the diſtinction due to 
birth and merit. But having, in ſome time a 
taken part in the intrigues of the French Bare 
againſt Blanche, the Queen Mother and Regent, 
during the minority of Lewis the Ninth, he was 
_ conſtrained to leave the kingdom. He next ſettled 
in England where he was very graciouſly. received by 
Henry the Third, and- inveſted with the late titles 
and poſſeſſions of his father in this country, 
which his brother Amaury had voluntarily and git 
tuitouſly quitted claim. Having ſoon after, with 
royal permiſſion, married the Princeſs Eleanor, 
Henry's filter, and widow of the late Earl of Peg 
broke, he thereby excited the jealouſy of Richard; 
Earl of Cornwall and afterwards King of the Romang, 
who feared this accompliſhed ſtranger would 
eclipſe bim in the Engliſh court. By that exalted 
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alliance he alſo alarmed the ſcruples of holy mother 
Church, becauſe Eleanor, in the exceſs of recent 
grief for her firſt Lord, had vowed in the preſence 
of Thomas, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to become 
2 Nun, but never aſſumed the veil. | However Mon- 
fort, having pacified the the Earl of Cornwall by 
his conciliating demeanour, and purchaſed a quiet- 

ing diſpenſation for his conſort at Rome; continued 
to ſtand ſo high in the King's favor' that he was 
one of the ſponſors at the baptiſm of Prince Ed- 
ward. But the weak and unſtable Henry, in a 
few months after, ſuddenly changed his tone, and 
railed at him with all the aſperity of malice without 
any apparent provocation. Upon this the Earl 
retired with neceſſary precipitation to the Continent, 
where however he remained not long, before he 
learned that the intemperate and unprovoked guſt 
of enmity in Henry's boſom, had ſubſided. He 
returned ; was well received at court; and for many 
years after continued by his public ſervices both at 
home and abroad, to deſerve and poſſeſs royal 
favor. But his enemies in Gaſcony as well as in 
England having at laſt incenſed Henry againſt him, 
he a ſecond time took refuge in the French court, 
where he was offered the high dignity of Seneſchal | 
of that kingdom: But he refuſed a diſtinction 
which might afford a handle for cenſure, or ma- 
licious accuſation to the 1 of * or * 
of his court. 


1 | H 1 TRR 1 | 3 
Fr. . ——— 
- tn 1257 che riſing diſcontents of the nation 
the promiſed ſupport of many powerful Ranans, 
enboldened: him ta attend his duty in Param 
vhere William de Valence, the King's half-beothes 

called hini an old traitur. The indignant vet 
ruſhed at his calumiiator, and would probable 
puniſhed his inſolence with death, had — 
himſelf ſtepped in between them. 

This William de Valence and other Sen 
reigners ſtill leading the King into new-#hr6rs and 
abuſes, and heaping. daily inſults on the HAινfοꝗNι 
dility, the irritated Barons went tothe, Parliament 

held at Oxford in 1258, with a numerous trtig 0 
armed attendants, and, under the direction of he 
Earl of Leiceſter, obliged Henty to rene, 
charter of liberties extorted from his father, 
ta aſſent to certain freſh regulations callec 
proviſions of Oxford, becauſe they were there jade 
as a barrier againſt the King's ductility and the 
tumacious rapacity of his favorites.” To the 
obſervance of theſe provifiens Prince Edward yas 
as well as his father; and, as above intimated, the 
King of the Romans entered into the ike cog 
ment on his return from Germany. 202 

The Earl of Leiceſter was. choſen proficient 
the rwenty-four commiſſioners, appointed 'by*the 
proviſions of Oxford for the correction af pu 
abuſes. Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloceſter, hai 
envious of the commanding genius and fortune 


Monfort , forged charges againſt him which tended 
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alike to injure the —..— — 1 to 4 | 
the malicious impotence. of che former, Henry, 
encouraged by their diſſention, prepared to throw 
off the maſk, obtained papal abſolution from his 
oath, and ſoon aſter bid defianee at once to his 
country and conſcienge. Open | oſtlicp imme- 
diately commenced between him and the Barons, 
which ceaſed, not to deluge the kingdom vith blood 
till che laſt great, ſane 0f- this ous ragedy, 
cloſed at Evxveſſam. 

From this .biographic. 23 BY I fear 
has engaged too much of the reader's time, I beg 
leave to return 40, the patriotrhalt under Simon 
Monfort on Fletching Common, On Wedneſday, 
the fourteenth, of May 1264, they began their 
march with the dawn of that eventful day. Pre- 
vious to their departure from Fletching, the Earl 
of Leiceſter had cauſed, every man in his army to 
ſtitch a white croſs on his back and breaſt, in 
order to diſtinguiſh, him in battle from the foe, and 
to typify. the juſtice and ſanctity of the cauſe in 
which. he was engaged. Thus furniſhed and in- 
ſtructed, they marched unobſerved along the ſhaded 
byeways of the Weald, and aſcended the Dow] 
about two miles North · weſt from Lewes. Here 
the Earl of Leiceſter drew up his forces, knighted 
his colleague, the Earl of Gloceſter, Sir Robert de 


Vere and other noblemen,* and exhorted them with 


X e 


the reſt of the army, to fight manfully for - thei 


own riglits and thoſe of their poſterity. He 


merated the chief enormities that had been oom. 


mitted under the royal ſanction, the pride and rapgs 


ciouſneſs of Henry's foreign favorites, the national 
miſeries that muſt inevitably ſucceed a defeat 
the patriots, and concluded with avowing his o 
fixed determination to conquer. on that day, 
periſh in the honorable ſervice of freedom. Every 
ſoldier ſympathized in the glorious fervor, and 
panted for the moment of „ in fanguine 
anticipation of vitory. 1 "Þ; 

But Monfort who was no leſs cautious: — brave, 
well knowing that the fury of the royaliſts would h 
chiefly levelled againſt his own perſon, laid af 
every armorial diſtinction which could mark hal 
for their lances, and even deviſed a ſtratagem i, 
make them believe he lay indiſpoſed in his chariot 
a cloſe vehicle of peculiar conſtruction, perhaps 
originally deſigned by him for a litter in time 
real ſickneſs. But on this occaſion, it was the 


moving priſon of Auguſtine de Hareſtock, Richard 


Dycard and Stephen de Chelmareford, three em 
nent citizens of London, who, not long before 
had endeavoured to betray the Earl of Leiceſter 
into the hands of his enemies, by raiſing the draws 
bridge which then formed a part of London- bridge 
and thereby preventing his eſcape from a detach- 
ment of royaliſts, who upon their information, 


attacked the houſe in which he lay in the borough 
. | | of 
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of Southwark. But the Farl's vl in the city, 
were informed of his danger ſoon enough to put 
down the draw- bridge, and protect him from his 
purſuers.* Thoſe three men he therefore found it 
neceſſary to keep with him wherever he marched, 
leſt by their influence and intrigues at home, theß 
might detach any more 10 ey citizens from his 
intereſts r 

Though the march om Fletching, and the fub- 
ſequent arrangements on Plumpton Plain, took up 
ſome hours, it was yet early enough to ſurpriſe the 
greateſt part of the King's army in their beds, and 
thereby effect a complete and bloody termination of. 
ſo ruinous a war: And ſome of the Barons, more 
politic than brave, recommended ſuch a meaſure. 
But Monfort and others rejected their Machievelian' 
advice with . generous indignation, declaring that 
they would never diſgrace the cauſe of liberty by ſo 
cruel and cowardly a procedure. 


The gude men ſede that hii nolde ſuich villeinie do nov, 
Ac abide vort hii come iarmed out ech on. 


Matters thus adjuſted for an engagement that 
promiſed a final and bloody, but a fair, deciſion 
of thoſe national contentions,” the Barons renewed 
their march towards the town, and had not pro- 


A 


Chr. Mailros. M. Par. 
The good men ſaid that they aid ſuch villany do none, 

But abide till they had come arm'd out each one. 
Rob. of GLoczsTEr, f. 55. 
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ceeded far hefore they diſcovered a 2 party N 
from the enemy, which they intercepted and ent G 
to pieces almoſt to a man.“ The few F 
having fled to Lewes with intAligenee of I ciceliers T 
approach, the royaliſts were not a littie firpriſel th 
ar ſo early and bold a viſit from an enemy Whew ge 
they had been taught to deſpiſe. But at the Tallis d 
time that they could not help admiring their ſu 
pedition and ſecrecy, they firmly believed dhe te 
exertions tended only to accelerate their u ve 
More than one third of the popular army confi th 
of undiſciplined Londoners : A conſiderable pa Wl 
of the reſt, were little better; and all branded , 


their adverſaries with the opprobrious ſtamp 
rebellion. They had to encounter ſuperiority! in 
number and diſcipline, fully refreſtied from f 
fatigue, and animated by the preſenee and profits 


of royalty. - Yet thoſe advantages wete not a ti m: 
ficient counter- balance to the commanding” gems Jo 
Va 


of Montfort, and the animating cauſe of freedom 
The Earl of Leiceſter continued to advance 


wards the town, till he ſaw the King's army on whit 0 
march to meet him, and then marſhalled his own ane 
the following order. The left wing, conſiſting of hin 
the Londoners, was commanded by Lord Nicholas Wl he 
de Seagrave, at the particular requeſt of thole a | 
troops; the van by Gilbert de Clare, Earl of G Sn 
ceſter, Lord John Fitz John and Williau de Che 

Mo 


© M. Paris. 4 
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Monte Camiſii ;' the right wing by Henry and 
Guido Monfort, the Earl's: ſons, and the Earl of 
Hereford ; and the rear by Simon himſelf and 
Thomas de Pelveſtong. At fome' diſtance behind 
the army was poſted the eloſe chariot, with rhe 
general's ſtandard ſtuck in it, and ſome ſoldiers 
drawn up before it in front of the baggage and 
ſumpter horſes, which altogether formed an ex- 
tended line, that ſtruck the diftant ſpectator a 
very conſiderable body of forces, ſeemingly reſerved 
there by the ſick General to be a guard to himſelf, | 
or occaſionally detached agamft the enemy. 
The King's army marched up in high fpirits 
from Lewes and Southover, his ftandard proudly 
diſplaying a dragon, the type of that deſtruction 
which he hoped ſoon to ſcatter among his foes. 
They moved in three diviſions, the right com- 
manded by Prince Edward who had under him 
John de Warren, Earl of Surrey, Wilham de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, Guy Lufignan, Earl 
of Warwick, Hugh Bigod and the flower. of the 
royal cavalry ; the left by the King of the Romans 
and his ſon Henry; and the centre by the King 
himſelf, As the two armies approached, Henry, in 
the confidence and enmity: of. his heart, cried with 
a loud voice to Monfort,, © Symon, Je vous, ds, 
Simon, I defy you: 222 


challenge, the battle began. 


80 Mat. Paris calls bim. Others Nour Cuxnory and 
Moxr CunNeg r. | 
Na l. T GA Prince | 
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Prince Edward, who bore a deadly hatred again 
the Londoners for their inſolent behaviour, ſome 
months before, to his royal mother at ' Londeiil 
bridge, obtained the earlieſt intelligence of "ther 
place in the Baron's army, and choſe that ſtation n 
the oppoſite fide, which promiſed him the ampleſt 
opportunity of revenge. The ſturdy objects of is 
vengeance were ſo far from declining the encounte, 
that they had ſolicited and obtained leave from the 
Earl of Leiceſter to begin the battle. The'ground 
was in their favor; but, not poſſeſſed of ſufficient 
coolneſs to profit by that advantage, they ruſhed 
down Spittle Hill with ſuch impetuoſity that they 
could not obſerve due order; and, though they 
broke the Prince's ranks, were themſelves foln 
thrown into irreparable confuſion. Lord Henry & 
Haſting, was one of the firſt whoſe blood -ſtainied 
the verdant ſcene of conflict: And Sir John G 
fard, one of the braveſt knights in either army, 
having fought his way almoſt to the centre ofthe 
adverſe wing, was made a priſoner and conveyed; 
by Prince Edward's orders, to the Caſtle of Lewes, 
with others of his party, whoſe valour had equally 
outſtripped their prudence. The firſt ranks of "the 
Londoners, thus broken and repulſed, fell back n 
the hindmoſt, which were thereby impreſſed with a 
fatal panic. Thoſe raw troops haſtily concluded 
from that partial diſcomfiture, that the battle wis 
totally loſt: And the rear ranks, availing them- 
ſelves of their ſituation, took lead in the flight, cot 
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ducted by the Lords Henry de Haſting, Geoffrey 
de Lucy, and Humphrey de Bohun, with inglorious 
celerity. In their conſternation ſome croſſed the 
Down, and others ſtruck into the brooks, where 
about ſixty of them were drowned”. 

When the mock army ie placed nia 
the Earl of Leiceſter's chariot at ſome diſtance 
behind, ſaw ſo conſiderable a number of their on 
party flying, they too conſidered the day as, ix- 
retrievably loſt, and reſolved not to be laſt in the 
ignoble proceſſion : And, as if to give it a ridi- 
culous air of ſolemnity, they drove the covered 
chariot with the three captive citizens, before them. 
But having, ſoon after, ſound it neceſſary to dil- 
perſe for their own ſafety, they leſt it without guide 
or guard. When the Prince came up to it, he for 
a moment relinquiſhed an humbler prey, to wreak. 
his vengeance, as he thought, on the General him- 
ſelf. . The head, back and ſides of the chariot were 
rendered impenetrable by plates of iron; and the 
entrance was ſo ſecured by bats of the ſame metal, 
that there was no way of aſſailing thoſe within its 
dark cavity but by thruſting. in pikes or lances at 
the narrow grating : And this the Prince and his 
immediate followers did with emulous ferocity, 
and diſpatched: the three unhappy - citizens before 
they could .make known their en 2 
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Mat. Paris. T. Wikes, wa. inen, T. watkng Chron, 
de Mailros, 15 9 
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or ſituation. Had they worn coats of mail, "they 
might have lived to undeceive the Prince and is 
party. But, expecting to witneſs the overthrown 
the Barons, and to be themſelves diſtinguiſhed yy 
the victors from the enemy, they refuſed to N 
armour, and ſo fell the mangled victims of in 
prudent caution. = | WM 
KAtſter the three loyal Londoners were thus blindly 

butchered by their friends, many of their flymg 
fellowing citizens were ſlaughtered with better di 
crimination. Prince Edward with that impetuoſ 
of valour, which ever after diſtinguiſned his mats 
tial career, ſtrewed the lanes and woods with 
carnage for the diſtance of four miles, and halted 
not in the bloody chaſs, till the ſcattered fugitives 
ceaſed to afford gore enough SE 
dictive falchion, 

But victory had totally deſerted the royal tub 
dard on the heights of Lewes, to wait on that 
youthful hero along the crimſoned paſſages of the 
Weald, Though the Earl of Leiceſter ſaw his 
left wing diſperſed and furiouſly purſued by the 
Prince, he ſhrewdly anticipated the event of the 
day when he ſaw the prime warriors of the adverſ© 
party, detached in purfuit of the worſt of his owl. 
He ftew from rank to rank, animating his officets 
and ſoldiers by pointing out to them the ſure path 
to victory, and teaching them EY to e * 


os Wikes, M, Paris, Ch, Mailr. 
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by his own example. Henry and Guido Monfort 
ſoon proved themſelves not unworthy ſuch a father. 
The King of the Romans with his Scotch and con- 
tinental auxiliaries, had for a long time gallantly 
withſtood their ardor, | but were at laſt conſtrained 
to give ground to the ITY — 
of the brave Leiceſter. 

The centre diviſion of the og er 55 
moſt numerous and beſt appointed, would have 
overpowered the Earl of Gloceſter, had he not been 
ſupported by Monfort, ho ſpread terror and de- 
ſtruction around him till, through oppoſing ranks, 
he approached the perſon of the King; but, till 
anxious for his perſonal ſafety, ſtrictly enjoined his 
own ſoldiers to reverence. the life of their ſovereign, 
though armed to oppreſs or enſlave them. Henry, 
then in his fifty-fixth year, had fought with vigour 
and firmneſs while there was any proſpect of ſucceſs. 
But his brother Richard having begun 'to retreat 
down the hill before the impetuous ſons of Mon- ' 
fort, he found it neceſſary by the fame means to 
conſult his own ſafety. His beautiful charger 
having been killed under him, and many of thoſe 
around him ſlain by men, whoſe eager valour he 
ſaw principally directed againſt his own life or free - 
dom, he retired with. even more precipitation than 
his brother, and thereby ſecured himſelf within the 
Priory." | The 


— that hav netabnied-ehis/Hateey tope 
that Henry was taken by Monfort in the field. Among this 
number 
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The King of the Romans was, about the fame 
time, ſo cloſely purſued that he hid in a mill 
flood on Winterbourne ſtream between Lewes add 
Southover, the exact ſite of which is ſtill aſcertam- 
able from the well known denomination of the . 
pond which the place retains to this day.* Though 
all material traces of that humble ſtructure hade 
long fince diſappeared, jt will long be remembered 
as the laughable refuge of - trembling royalty 
Prince who, but the day before, had' ſo proudly 
vented inſult and defiance, was dragged like a 
number are even Mat. Paris, or rather his Continuator, andT, 
Walſingham in Yeop. NEvsTRIAE; but they clearly con- 
tradict themſelves by afterwards ſaying that, on his return, 
Prince Edward went to his father in the Priory, which would 
have been utterly incompatible with the other circumſtances of 
the day: For had the King and Priory been then in the hands 
of the Barons, the Prince would certainly have been ſeized ion 
his entrance, and detained there. Beſides, it appears that the 
Barons afterwards attacked the Priory. | | 
Here too I have a conſiderable weight of hiſtorical authority 
againſt me, Robert of Gloceſter, the Chronicle of Mailros 
and others fay the King of the Romans was taken in a win 
MIL, which was impoſſible if, as our chronologiſts ſay, % 
windmills were erected in this iſland before the Year 1 
Annals written by a Monk of Lewes (Brit. Muſ. Tib. A. X. ) ſay 
this battle was partly fought © ap MoLENDINUM SveLLEGT,” 
which I would interpret WATENGATE Miri, the name of 
that in which I ſuppoſe Richard was taken.  Sv1r. tac 
I have ſeen in other monkiſh writers as barbarous latin for 
SULLIAGE or, as pronounced in Lewes, SU1.LAGE, the filth of 
the town which paſſed by WATERGATE-LANE into the” mil. 
28 above-rpentiones. 42 By 
pri, 
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prit, from that duſty retreat by Sir Joln Bevis, to 


meet the deriſion of the vittors, not the leaſt painful 

circumſtance of his captivity. Their ridicule ended 
not here, for the King of Almaine and his Mill af. 
forded a merry ſubject to a popular. muſe of that 
day. The following ballad; written on the octaſion, is 
ſtill preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, (Harl. MSS. 
2253. S. 23.) and is judged from, the character, — 
have been tranſcribed in the "ns . ene II. 


1 


Sitteth all fille, ant berkength.tg =; $ 
The Kyng of Alemaigne, bi mi leaute, 
Thritti thouſent pound aſkede he 
For to make the pees (peace) in the 7 | 
Ant ſo he dude more; * 
Richard, thah (:bodgh) thou be ever trichard, (rence) 
T richten (deceive) ſhale thou une. 1 


Richard of Alemaigne. whil-that — was ne 
He ſpend al his treſour upon ſwyving; (whoring) 
Haveth he nought of Walinford Oferlyng, (Lordfbip) 
Let him habbe, (Se) as he brew, bale (evil) to dryng Qarink) 
Maugre Wyndefore, 
Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, 
Trichten ſhalt — never more. : 


The King of Abad wende l to) do ful wel, 
He ſaiſede the Mulne (Mi] for a Caſtel, _ 
With hare (4s or their) ſharpe ſwerdes (/averds) he grounde 

the ſtel, feel) | 
He wende that the Sayles were Mangonel,* a 

To helpe Wyndeſore. | 
Richard thah thou'be ever trichard, 
Trichten ſhalt thou never more. 
An engine for ſhooting ſtones and other miſſiles before Guns were invented. 
The 
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The Kyng of Alemaigne gederede ys hoſt, $0, 
Makede him a Caſtel of a Mulne poſt, 1 
Wende with is prude (proud) ant is muchele (great) boſt ; 

|. Eroghte from Alemaigne (Germany) mony ſori on ; 

To ſtore Wyndeſore. , 
Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, | "X" 

a Trichten ſhalt thou never more. * oi 
By God that is aboven ous, he dude much ſynne, ! 
That lette paſſen over ſee the Erl of Warynne. Ft 
He hath robbed Engelond, the mores ant the fenne, + 
The gold ant the ſelver, ant y-boren henne, (hence) | 

| For love: of Wyndeſore. = | 3 

Richard thah thou be ever trichard, | e 


Trichten ſhalt thou never more, 


Sire Simond de Mountfort hath ſwore bi is chyn. 
Hevede he now here the Erl of Waryn, 
Shuld he never more come to is yn (boy) 
Ne with ſheld, ne with ſpere, ne with other gyn, (engine) 
To helpe Wyndeſore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, . 
FTrichten ſhalt thou never more. 


Sire Simond de Mountfort hath ſwore by is' fot? 


Hevede he now Sire Hue de Bigot : 
Al (ah he thulde grante here twelfmoneth Scot, 


Shulde he never more with is ſot pot | — 
To helpe Wyndeſore. 0 
Richard thah thou be ever triehard, 4 


Trichten ſhalt thou never more, 


This obſolete ballad is further remarkable for 
having given ſo much offence to the courtiers '6f 
Henry and his ſon Edward, that in the third year 


of the latter Prince's reign, they procured an Act to 
be 
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be paſſed . againſt ſlanderous reports and tales to 
cauſe diſcord between King and people.. And on 
a baſe, ſo indefinite, has chiefly been erected the 
very extenſive and mazy OT REI of out 
modern libel law. is 

While the King of the Pls bd was Going lafety 
by a flight not more honourable than ſueceſsful, his 
ſon Henry, Robert Bruce, John Comyn and other 
Scotch noblemen, were, after a brave reſiſtance and 
great flaughter of their troops, conſtrained to yield 
to the young Montforts on the field of Battle. But 
Sir John Bevis, who took Richard in the Mill, 
having fought that day under his brother, the Earl 
of Gloceſter, that nobleman claimed the royal 
priſoner. The Earls of Arundel and Hereford, 
with the Lords William Bardolf, Robert Tateſhall, 
Roger Somerey, Henry Piercy and Philip Baſſet 
alſo loſt their freedom with the victory, Yet laurels, 
not chains, would on that day bave encircled the 
brave Baſſet, if ſuch diſtinction were attainable by 
the proweſs of .a ſingle arm, His feats of valour 
were admired by both armies, and he had received 
more than twenty wounds before he ſurrendered; to 
the enemy. Fulk Fitzwarren and. William de Wil- 
ton, two of the King's Juſticiaries, who, on that 
day, wielded the ſword, not of national juſtice, but 
of miſtaken loyalty, loſt their lives ; the former by 
the ſword. on. Spittle Hill, the latter in the Milkpond. 


3. Weſtminſt; Prim. C. 23. Ann, III. Edw. I. 
U On 


On the Barons öde fell Lord Ralf Elernigand gg 
William . Blunt, the Earl of Leiceſter's 


bearer, whoſe fate was a proof of the General 


the Down was loſt under ſtreams of kindred, though 
hoſtile, blood, and gaſping , warriors of intemar 
note. The. number of the ſtain amounted in all 
to about five thouſand, the majority -of whom fel 
in the ſervice of an immeritorious Prince who had to 
anſwer afterwards to Heaven for the unneceſſary car 
nage of that memorable day. 4 po 
The remains of the royal army fled different ways, 
acconting to the ſituation or numbers of their vic, 
torious aſſailants. A conſiderable body of them 
endeavoured to get into the Caſtle, hut were p- 
poſed by a party of the conquerors who had forced 
their way into the town with intent to plunder it, 
as belonging to John de Warren, Earl of Surrey, 
an active and powerful enemy to the patriots. / Ins 
tercepted by thoſe in the town, and cloſely purſued 
by others from without, theſe - fugitive royal 
were forced to beg for quarter, and obtained it. 
Prince Edward, having, at this ſtage of We 
tory, traced back his own bloody footſteps to 
field of Battle, with erroneous inference from the 
ghaſtly ſcepe it preſented, began to exult in the ſup⸗ 
poſed death or captivity of the popular leaders, 
But with 1750 * and 1 he ſoon * 


diſcerned 


forward valour as well of his own. The verdure of 
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diſcerned their banners Aung ib 


troops collecting from che e of the pang 
Undiſmayed howevet” by ſo unexpected i We! 
he immediately reſolved to attack the cor U 
bravely wreſt from them the trophies they Had-wott 
in his abſence. But the like ardor did not a 
his followers who, fatigued by their blogdy er 
ſion after the Londoners, and diſtayed at the di- 
mal ſpectacle before them, for the moſt part, de: 
clined ſo hazardous an attempt. John de Warren; 
Philip de Valence, Guy Luſignan and Hugh Bigod, 
not unjuſtly apprehenſive of the reſentment of the 
Barons, marched off their followers to the numbet 
of five hundred, croſſed the Ouſe, and reached Pe- 
venſey Caſtle that night.. They, next morning; 
ſet ſail for Normandy, and Joined' Queen Eleattor 
who was ſtill collecting auxiliaries ug —— 
on the Continent for the royal atiy. * 
After this defe&ion, Prince Ladbar Abbes 
with reluctance to the © ſeverity of his fituation. 
Ignorant, as yet, of the fate of his royal father and 
kinſmen, he however reſolved; if necefary, to fight 
his way to the Caſtle where ue l his own' ſtan- 
dard diſplayed; in order to Aſſiſt and afiimute the Gar- 
riſon. But, while the enemy were aſſembling to 
the weſt and ſouth gf che rowH;” Be entered ĩt witk⸗ 
out t oppoſition, & eicher at CO alt Gate or "_ f 
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Mat. Weſtm. ſays, zoo, others 700 followed John & War- 
ten; ſo contradiftory are the hiſtoriatis of this battle. 
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ee Fel hh and ee at wet 
tercian Priory, the ſite of which is now called he 
Frigrsg for intelligence and refreſhment. Having 
there · learned the principal cixcumifances of that in 
auſpicious day, he threw a reinforcement into i 
Caſtle, and poſted with filial celerity to conſole an 
defend his father in the Priory of St Pancras.? | 44 
As ſoon as the Barons forces were collected a 
refreſhed after their glorious teil, a confideraigle 
detachment marched againſt the Caſtle, reſolved d 
berate Sir John Giffard - and others of their pany, 
who, the reader may remember, had been carried 
thither as . priſoners at the commencement of the 
battle. But the place was too well fortified and 
garriſoned to be eafily ſtormed. The aſſault an 
defence were conducted with equal bravery. The 
beſiegers Were particularly annoyed by a diſcharge 
of fire- balls which ſeem to have been compoſed in 
amitation, of the Greek-fire which at that time yen» 
dered the Turkiſh enginery ſo fatal to their enemits. 
Some houſes near the Caſtle having been ſet on 
hy thoſe balls, ſpread rapid and extenſive -confþ 
gration. For moſt of the private buildings of dhe 
town were thatched with ſtraw, and kindled into 
flames with the firſt, wandering ſpark they cauꝶa. 
The town on fire, and its ſtreets filled with objefts 
of indiſcriminate flaughter, together with the mingled 
cries and diſmay of old age, female weakneſs and 


Mat. Par. W. Hemingford. 


infancy, 
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infancy, preſented one of thoſe ſeenes of compli. 
cated horror which mark the veſtiges of civil war.? 

A party detachedat the ſame time by Montfort 
againſt the Priory” of St. Panctas, uſed either fire. 
balls like thoſe ſhot from the Caſtle, or red hot miſ- 
files of ſome deſeription, which ſet part of that 
building on fire, and tireatened ſpeedily to exhibic 
a dreadful counterpart to the havock and conſterna- 
tion which then prevailed in the town.” But there 
the flames made little progreſs before they were 
extinguiſned by the exertions of the Monks and 
thoſe ſoldiers who accompanied the _ or * 
valiant ſon within the Priory walls 

In this ſtate of uncertainty and civil rage, aid 
the ſetting Sun leave both parties; and the ap- 


proaching darkneſs promiſed only an intermiſſion of 


hoſtilities which were to commence again with the 
morrow's dawn. But humanity, impatient to arreſt 
the dire progreſs of blaodſhed and devaſtation; trod 
the intervening gloom of night. Her venerable 
Heralds were the Friars Minors'and Preachers, who 


conſtantly paſſed between the Camp and the Prior 


until they brought the King and Barons to aſſent to 
an accommodation.“ Experience had taught the 
latter to accede to no terms ſhort of the moſt ame 
ſecurity againſt the repetition of former injuries: And 
that ſecurity par be no _ m NY 


vet 
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detention of ſome of the moſt dignified” perſandghl 
the royal party. They but too well knew that 
Henry's oaths would prove only the expedĩient p 
feſſions of duplicity while papal abſolution was 
to ſanctify his perjuries. They therefore inſſſtetl u 
having the two Princes, Edward and Henry; 
hoſtages for the good faith of their reſpective fatlier 


This propoſal was at firſt ſternly rejected by th” 


King and his ſon, who ftill enjoyed and hoped 
maintain their freedom: For many parties of the 
royal army, having, in the courſe of the night, pt 
into the Caſtle and Priory, both places appeared now 
ſufficiently garriſoned to defy the beſiegers until the 
Queen returned with her numerous levies from'the 


Continent. The brave Edward, confiding in his. 


own proweſs and fortune, had ſome thoughts even 
of hazarding another engagement with the enemy! 


But the Barons, too wiſe to neglect fo favorable an 


opportunity of terminating that unnatural war, an 
ſecuring their ancient rights, terrified them at lull 
into compliance by threatening," in caſe of further 
hoſtilities, to put the King of the Romans to inſtant 
death, with his ſon Henry, and every other noble 
priſoner they had made. The ſucceeding day v 
taken up in deliberations and meſſages; and the 
next, which was Friday, became the date of the 


memorable Miſe of Lewes, if that term has not 
been erroneouſly transferred from the battle itſelf to 


a Hen. Knight. W. Heming. 8 27 
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the ſubſequent treaty. In law it ſignifies either the 
coſt of ſuit in perſonal actions, or an iſſue to be 
tried by Battle or grand ¶Mixe under a Writ of Rigbt. 
If metaphorically applied to the turbulent politics of 
that juncture, it would ſeem more aptly expreſſive 
of a ſolemn appeal to God by the ſword, than of an 
agreement to ſubmit. their differences to the arbi. 
tration of future umpires. Were not the i inaccuracy 
of the hiſtorians of this battle, impeachable in ſo 
many other inſtances, I ſhould not here have pre- 
ſumed to ſet up a conjecture of my o-.ỹ: And, 
while I, with deference, preſent it to the reader, 
I ſee more reaſon to deprecate his cenſure than e 
his acquieſcence in ſuch ſlender authority. E 
The terms of that accommodation or Mi, if.i it 
muſt be ſo, were that the two Princes, Edward and 
Henry, ſhould be detained in cuſtody, of the Barons 
until the King of France appointed three Prelateg, 
and three lay Peers, who were to chooſe one En- 
gliſnman and two Frenchmen, for the final adjuſt. 
ment of every difference, between Henry and his 
ſubjects: And the priſoners; on both ſides were co 
be liberated without ranſom, and all their lands 
and caſtles reciprocally, reſtored. The remainder. ot 
that day paſſed in friendly intercourſe between the 
two armies ; and on the next, which was Saturday, 
the King diſmiſſed all his {aldiers, and ſent orders 
to the garriſon of Tuabridge. Caſtle: peaceably to 
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informed them of its diſaſtrous event, they deſerted 
Tunbridge Caſtle for that of Briſtol, which was mom 


"ns W317 ©. © I" 
— — — Cooney 
retire to their ſeveral habitations. But they had 
in part already anticipated the royal command 
For as ſoon as William de Say, one of the King 
party, who had eſcaped from the battle of Lewes, 


tenable and important. Having, in marching acroſi 
the country, learned that the fugitive London 
who had eſcaped the ſword of Prince Edward, 
were advanced no farther than Croydon, they 


ſurpriſed thoſe unſuſpecting citizens; ſlew many d 


them and plundered the town.? 

Though the name of Montfort be no furthe 
conceding with the annals of Lewes, I truſt that 
my brief and feeble efforts to juſtify his ſubſequent 
conduct againſt the virulent ſlander of Monks and 
courtiers, will not be deemed a very reprehenfible 
digreſſion. Before the exultations of victory had 
well ſubſided, family hatred and the jealouſy d 
falſe ambition, began to agitate the mind of the 
Earl Gloceſter. From his father, Richard de Clare, 


he inherited the mean malice of conſcious inferiority 


againſt the Earl of Leiceſter. His Counteſs, it. 
probable, contributed not a little to widen the 
breach between them, for the ſake of the King, 
her uncle. The great difference between him and 
Montfort in age, talents and- experience, extorted 
reſpect from the former, which acted with . habitual 
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irritation on his proud and envibus mind. The 
young Montfort, alſo, elevated in their 'own and 
the public opinion by their conduct at the battle of 
Lewes, offended this haughty"Foung nobleman by 
familiarly addreſſing him, as they were wont to do 
in his father's lifetime, by his haptiſmal or family 
name, only; but more by intimaring their ſuperior 
right to the King of the Romans as theit priſoner, 
whom they had really conquered, though the Earl 
was accidentally preſent when his brother, Sir 
John Bevis, dragged him out of the mill. The 
Earl of Leiceſter perceived, with regret), thoſe baſe 
paſſions rankling in the boſom of his colleague, and 
adopted prudent meaſures to guard againſt his grow- 
ing enmity, though it is probable, he laboured not. 
{o far as he ought, to check its progreſs by lenitives. 
Asa nobleman and warrior of the thirteenth century, 
Simon himſelf could hardly be exempt from pride 
and ambition. The former indeed he owed not 
more to nature than education; the latter he indulged 
in the glorious ſervice of partiofifin. The Earl of 
Gloceſter was further irritated By Simon's neceflary 
interpoſition to prevent” a tournament at Dunſtable 
which his ſons had indifcreetly g- againſt 
the Earl and his adherents;* VIC Ow 
In this ſtate of affairs tlie Earl vf Leiceſter july 
thought it dangerous to leave any { of the royal family 
at large, leſt they "might head the defeftion appas 


* M. Paris. Chron. Nailros. 
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rently meditated by Gilbert de Clare and his pay, 
Slander now ſhot her fouleſt venom at him. The 
crown was ſaid to be the object of his aſpiring amhi. 
tion, and the extinction of the royal houſe, the 
means by which he was to attain it. But his public 
conduct was the beſt refutation of ſuch calumny, 
Though he had neceſſarily reſtrained the King and 


his Brother Richard, as well as the two Princes, their 


ſons, from giving perſonal ſupport to the diſaffettel 
party, he made their confinement and reſtriftionsy 
light and eaſy as the perilous complection of the 
times would permit. Prince Edward was confinet 
in Dover Caſtle; the King of the Romans and his ſon 
in the Tower; and Henry he carefully attended 
himſelf, whoſe ſanction he thereby obtained for 
every meaſure which in that critical ſituation d 
affairs, he thought neceflary to adviſe, In the true 
ſpirit of political . wiſdom and equity, he, imme 
diately after the battle of Lewes, deviſed a regular 
and laſting mode of national repreſentation, then 
hardly thought of in Europe. Moſt of the forme 
national councils as far as I could collect from the 
dark pages of our early hiſtory, conſiſted only of z 
turbulent ariſtocracy, and the obſequious tenantry u 
the crown. But Montfort's inſtitution gave ever) 
freeman (there ſtill being a great number of willem 
in the nation) that mediate influence in legiſlation 


which every citizen ought to enjoy. If on rhat and 


ſimilar occafions, as his enemies aſſerted, he ulſed 


compulſive remonſtrance to the King, it was like 
that 


E - oo WR es — ee. — — — —0 — 
DU 


that of che angel towards the mercenary prophet 
and the animal he rode: he forced him to do right; 
to grant his ſubjects the conſtitutional rights of men, 
bound only by the ties of ſocial reciprocity, and in 
juſtice reſtrainable only by thoſe laws which are 
ſanctioned by the majority of that political affocia- 
tion to which they belong. 

While the people hailed Montfort as their 
champion and patron, the emiſſaries of Gilbert de 
Clare and other Barons, were buſily employed in 
fanning the unextinguiſhed embers of civil war. 
In manifeſt breach of his oath of confederation,* 
that nobleman joined Roger Mortimer and other 
royaliſts who eſcaped from the battle of Lewes. 
They at laſt unfurled the ſtandard of civil diſſention 
in the North, and directed their ravages againſt 
every place which they deemed unfriendly to their 
cauſe, Montfort's preſence ſoon checked, but 
could not ſuppreſs, their devaſtation. With the 
King at the head of his army, and the Prince under 
gentle confinement in his father's company, he 
marched to Hereford, and hoped ſoon to be able 
to reſtore tranquillity to the nation whole conſtitu- 
tion he had fo greatly improved. But the Prince, 
availing himſelf of the indulgence of his keepers, 
made his eſcape to Roger Mortimer who, by con- 
cert, had been waiting with a detachment of his 
troops near Hereford, to receive him : and how- 
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M. Paris, * Nec juramenti conſideratio, nec aliqua devotio 
ike dictum Gilbertum tum deinceps potuit pacificare,” 
hat X 2 ever 
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ever ſtrong the plea of neceſſity may be in Edward 
favor, his elopement from a ſtate into which he had 
entered by the ſolemn engagements of public treaty, 
was a greater breach of faith than any that can 
fairly be laid to Monfort's charge. "Y 


Now the Prince's preſence became a tower of 


ſtrength to the party he favored. He was in the 
bloom and vigor of his twenty-ſfixth year, reſpected 
for his rank, admired for his valour, and beloved 
for a modeſty and condeſcenſion, which he partly 
owed to the ſevere leſſons of adverſity. Numbers 
daily flocked to his ſtandard : and after many exer- 
tions of military enterprize and ſtratagem, the 
Earl of Leiceſter found himſelf at laſt involved-in 
irreparable embarraſsment by a moſt unfortunate 
combination of circumſtances. Near Eveſham, in 
Worceſterſhire, on Friday, the 5th of Auguſt, 1265, 
he was environed by the enemy's army, vaſtly ſu- 
perior to his own ſince the arrival of the Queen's 
levies from the continent. Diſappointed of expected 
ſuccours, and deſerted by his Welſh auxiliaries, his 
fate was inevitable ; but he met it with the ſoul and 
arm of a hero. In reconnoitring the enemy, he 
clearly perceived in the judicious diſpoſition of their 
forces, the unavoidable ruin of his own. He 
therefore adviſed his friends to make their eſcape, 
or the beſt terms they could for themſelves, no 
alternative being now left himſelf but to ſeal his 
patriotiſm with his blood. His friends however 


refuſed to forſake him; and he in the anguiſh of a 
ſenſible 


8 
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ſenſible but reſolute heart, exclaimed, The Lord 


„have (mercy on our ſouls, for our boclies are 
« theirs.” 

The firſt ſad verification of theſe words was the 
fall of his valiant fon Henry, whom Simon himfelt 
and ten thouſand of his fellow ſoldiers ſoon followed 
in the ſame ardor and fatal path of glory. The 
body of this venerable warrior, as if ſtill aſſerting 
its ſuperiority, -was found proſtrate and lifeleſs on a 
heap of foes who had received their fate from his 
bleeding arm. Now was the ſword of cowardly 
revenge moſt barbarouſly fleſhed on his uncovered 
frame, which was chopped while a member re- 
rained unſevered, or there was room for a freſh 
inciſion on his butchered trunk. His right arm, 
ſo long the inſtrument of unſullied valour and pa- 
triotiſm, was ſent by a Lord of the Marches in 
Cheſhire, to his lady, as an appropriate intelligencer 
of that ſavage victory, and afforded the inventive 
Chronicler of Mailros, a ſubje& for one of the 
moſt abſurd of his legends.” Montfort's head 
and other parts which decency forbids me to 


This lady having been attending Maſs when the meſſenger 
arrived with MonTrorT's arm in a ſachel, he joined the pious 
circle : but at the elevation of the ſacred Wafer, the bloody arm 
miraculouſly extricated from its confinement, was ſeen in the 
attitude of adoration above the hands of the company, and 
as ſoon as the wafer had again deen laid on the altar, the devout 
arm returned quietly to its ſachel. 
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- with more reſpect by Lord Jobi de Veſci to Amit 
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name, faſtened: with obſcene barbarity on either fide 
his noſe, were joyfully received by the gentle and 
delicate conſort of Roger Mortimer, as another ol 
trophy of that day. One of his feet was carried 


Abbey, where the ſuperſtitious gratitude of the public 
attributed many very circumſtantial miracles to'that 
relic of the martyred patriot. In the evening the 
fragments of his mangled body were collected into 
an old cloth by the hand of anonymous humanity; 
conveyed on a ladder to the cemetry of Eveſham 
Abbey, and there interred. But the loyal brother- 
hood of that houſe are ſaid to have cauſed them to 
be taken up again, as they would not have their 
conſecrated ſoil profaned by the duſt of a reputed 
traitor :* and in what ſpot they were at laſt per- 
mitted to repoſe, our hiſtorians are not perfectiy 
agreed. But wherever his unurned relics he, every 
heart that reveres valour and patriotiſm, mult 
become the cenotaph of Montfort. 

«© Thus ended the labours of the illuſtrious Earl 
« Simon, who ſacrificed not only his fortune, but 
« his life in defending the oppreſſed poor, and in aſſert- 


Capite truncato, membratim deciſus, pudibundis ſuis prot 
pudor ! ablatis, Martyrium pro PATRIZ terrz & regni repara- 
tione & Matris Eccleſiæ, ut credimus, conſummavit glorioſum, 
quia $i VELLET, apud KELLINGWORTHE confugiſſet. Ax NAL. 
WAVERLEY. 


9 The Annaliſt of Waverley ſays, they were interred with 
th: KinG's LEAvE before the great Altar in EyEsnam Abbey» 


N 
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« ing juſtice and the rights of the Realm. He al'o 
ce was commendable for his literature, aſſiduous ia 
ee devotion, given to frugality, an obſerver of his 
« word, and grave in countenance ;”. *Yet Cour- 
tiers and venal hiſtorians have called this man 2 
ſecond Cataline. | 


? The Continuator of Mat, Paris, in Anno 126 3. 
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The Y nd and other Circumſtances of Lewes 80 
the Year 1264, Jo the Year 1 542. 

HE reader has ſeen the poſſeſſions of the fu- 
gitive Earl of Surrey conferred on the Earl 

of Gloceſter: but in the Caſtles of Lewes and 
Riegate, the obſtinate valour and fidelity! of the 
garriſons, ſeem to have baffled that nobleman} 
avarice and reſentment, until the diffentions that, 
ſoon after the battle of Lewes, broke out between 
him and the Earl of Leiceſter, left not the former 
leiſure or power to reduce thoſe fortreſſes to the 
neceſſity of a ſurrender, by famine : and the Earl 
of Warren having, the next year, returned from 
the Continent, and joined forces with this very 
Earl of Gloceſter on his defection from the Barons, 
had all his property reſtored to him after the battle 
of Eveſham. The Caſtle and Town of Lewes joy- 
fully hailed his reſtoration, and, in the cheering 
return of national tranquillity, began ſoon to forget 
the late alarms and ravages of war. Now indeed 
the affairs of the community at large began to 
aſſume a more favourable aſpe&t. The wings of 
perogative. had recently been clipped by the ſword 
of popular inſurrection, and the pride of nobility 
' conſiderably reduced by its neceflary dependence, 
during thoſe diſturbances, on the loweſt orders of 
| | 
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the ſtate. The elective franchiſe eſtabliſhed, if not 
deviſed, by the wiſdom” and patriotiſm of Simon 
Montfort, gave exiſtence and partial energy to the 
popular branch of our conſtitution: and under 
theſe novel and favourable circumſtances, a political 
equipoiſe began to prevail; which for many ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, * che baſis of civil tran- 
quillity. 

In two years after the bare ef tw; a Munge 
Grant was made by Henry III. for the reparation of 
its walls. The tenour of that grant being minutely 
illuſtrative of the commercial ſtate of the town and 
county at ſo early a period, I ſhall preſent the reader 
with the beſt. tranſlation I can make from the bar- 
barous and abſtruſe language of the original. 

* Patents of the fiftieth Year of the Reign of King 
Henry III. ſeventeenth Membrane, remaining in the 
Tower of London. 

The King to the Conſtables (Ballivis) and good - 
men of Lewes, greeting :—Know that at the inſtance 
of our beloved and faithful John de Warren, Earl 
of Surrey, we have granted you in aid towards in- 
cloſing your ſaid town, and the ſecurity and defence 
of the ſame and of the parts adjacent, a certain 
cuſtom to be taken in the town aforeſaid towards 
the repair of its walls, to wit, from the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt in the fiftieth year of our Reign, to the 
end of three years next - enſuing, viz. _ 

For every cart load of corn for ſale, 4d.—For 


erery horſeload of corn for ſale, through the 
Y week, 
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week,* 4d.—For every horſe and mare, ox and 
cow for ſale, 4d. — For every hide of a horſe awd 
mare, ox or cow, freſh, ſalt or tanned, for ſale, d 
For every cart with ſea fiſh for ſale, 4d. 
every horſeload of fiſh, 1d. For every cart carrying 
ſalt meat for ſale, 2d.—For ten ſheep or hogs-for 
fale, 1d, —For ten fleeces for ſale, 1d.—For even 
hundred of lamb, deer, or goat ſkins for ſale, Md. 
For every cart or cat load of bruſhwood for 
ſale, £d.—PFor every horſeload of hay, through the 
week, £d.—For every cart laden with ſalt for 
fale, 1d.—For every horſeload of cloths for ſale, 1d. 
For every caſk of wine and potaſh for ſale, 2d. 
For every caſk of honey for ſale, 2d. For every 
horſeload of honey, through the week, for ſale; d. 
For every ſack of wool (364tbs.) for ſale, 4d. 
For half a ſack of wool for ſale, 2d.—Por ever 
bundle of cloth for ſale, brought by car or cart, ad. 
For every cart laden with iron for ſale, 1d. 
every horſeload of iron for ſale, through the 
week, 1d.—PFor every cartload of lead for ſale, id. 
For every car or cart laden with tin (Tannum) for 
fale, 1d. For every tumbrel (Tumbrum) of ſquirtes 
for ſale, 4d.—For articles ſold by avoirdupals 


From this I infer that there were ſome articles that might 
be ſold in the town every week-day, and others only on Satur- 
day, the eſtabliſhed market day at Lewes. 

3 In the original“ DER AVvERIO PoNDERIS, SCIL. DE CEN- 
TENA UNUM DEN.“ The next article is“ DR QUALIBET 
ASSISA WAIDE, UNUM DEN,” Hic Lector fibi OE DI us ella, 
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weight, namely, for every hundred weight, id— 
For two thouſand of onions, ' 4d. —For every 
thouſand of herrings for ſale, 4d.—For every load 
of garlic for ſale, 4d.—PFor every hundred of planks - 
for fale, 4d.—For every millſtone for ſale, 1d.— 
For every half thouſand of laths (Late) for ſale, Id. 
For every car or cart for ſale, 4d, For every 
car or cart laden with groſs timber, Ad. For every 
horſeload of thread, 4d. For every dozen of cor- 
dovans for ſale, Ad.“ | 

This Grant was dated at Northampton, 

May 3, 1266. 

Hence it is evident that as ſoon as commerce 
had begun thus early to diffuſe its bleſſings through 
the nation, Lewes poſſeſſed no inconſiderable ſhare. 
Henry III, and his ſon, Edward, unable or unſo- 
licitous to excite a ſpirit of induſtry and manu- 
facture among their ſubjects, drew no {mall revenue 
from the cuſtoms or duties impoſed on the exporta- 
tion of wool and peltry, viz. for every ſack of wool, 
half a mark; for three hundred ſheepſkins with the 
wool on, half a mark, and for every. laſt (twelve 
dozen) of hides, a mark.* Lewes was peculiarly 
fitted for an ample participation of this trade, 
having a commodious port, and ſituate in the cen- 
tre of a populous territory long diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſuperiority of its wool. This real treaſure of 
the South Downs was there collected for the Flemiſi 
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trader, and after being fabricated into cloth in 3 
foreign loom, was partly brought back to Lezwes far 
the pyrchaſe of a periodical fupply of the raw 
material. 

About this time flouriſhed Jobn Peckham, * 
biſhop of Canterbury, who owed his education, if 
not his birth, to the town of Lewes. The place 
and date of his nativity are loſt in the obſcurityof 
his origin: but that conjecture cannot run wide of 
probability, which fixes the one in the vicinity of 
Lewes, and the other about the year 1230. His 
parents being very poor, he received the rudiments 
of a liberal education and his ſubſiſtence from the 


of 


Va 


charity of the Monks of Lewes.” From that town R 
he went to the Univerſity of Oxford, where he of 
proſecuted his ſtudies with ſingular induſtry and fic 
reputation, and was received into the Order of &. w. 
Francis. From Oxford he went to Paris, where his ab 
abilities and exemplary conduct diſtinguiſhed thus | 
unpatroniſed ſtranger ſo far that, without ſolicits: F 
tion, he was appointed Canon in the Cathedral of il 
Lyons. In that city he diligently purſued the ſtudy ſe 
of the civil and canon laws: but in order to acquire at 
more ſkill and celebrity in thoſe ſciences, he went ot 
to Rome where he pleaded with ſo much, judgment h: 
and eloquence, that he was promoted to the tribu- ct 
nal of one of the papal courts. This appointment p. 
afforded him a more ample ſphere for the diſplay li 


5 Parker's Antiq. Eccl, Brit. 
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of his talents and virtues ;- and in fo favorable a 
light were they contemplated at the Fatican, that, 
on the reſignation of Robert Kilwarby, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in 1279, he was e to the 
vacant ſee. 

Thus did this low-born man A had le his 
native land an obſcure Monk, tread the rugged 
path of ambition with all that perſevering energy 
and aſpiring conſciouſneſs, the uſual concomitants 
of genius, until he returned inveſted with the higheſt 
dignity which a ſubject of that land could enjoy: 
and his exaltation, in which the King's will was 
totally diſregarded by the imperious uſurpation of 
Rome, he owed not to the mean and criminal arts 
of intrigue or adulation. He entered with con- 
ſiderable pomp and parade on his new ſtation, in 
which his vigilant zeal would have been truly laud- 
able, had it not been deeply tinctured with the ec- 
cleſiaſtical pride and intolerance of thoſe days. 
From gratitude as well as the prejudices of a monk- 
iſh education, he was blindly devoted to the Roman 
lee, though a moſt ſtrenuous aſſertor of all his 
archiepiſcopal perogatives againſt the King and 
others. William Wickham, Archbiſhop of York, 
having, within the juriſdiction of Canterbury, had a 
crols borne before him as a mark of the long diſ- 
puted independence of his ſee, our jealous metropo- 
litan plied his ſpiritual artillery with ſuch efficacy 


* Parker's Antiq. Eccl, Brit. 
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that the people durſt not furniſh his rival with the 
leaſt accommodation or neceſſary of life: and, the 
croſiered pride of the northern prelate thus cons 
ſtrained at laſt to ſubmiſſion, he diſpenſed with that 
ſacred ſtandard during his neceſſary e on 
the King within Peckham's province.“ . 
In 1282 he ordered all the Synagogues * withiy 
the dioceſs of London, to be demoliſhed in the wa-. 
ton malice of monkiſh bigotry. In thoſe unendowed 
temples the indiviſible Deity was worſhipped under 
one name: and it could not be to his honor d 
violate thoſe ſcenes of ſimple adoration which the 
perſecutors themſelves muſt admit to have been 
originally diftated by Heaven. Indeed the excl 
five eſtabliſhment of any religious creed, is not 
more ſubverſive of the ſacred perogatives of reafan, 
than repugnant to the meek, unimpoſing ſpirit of 
chriſtianity. * 
On Prince Llerpellin's riſing to aſſert the indepen- 
dence of his oppreſſed country, this prelate went, 
apparently ſelf-commiſſioned, to extinguiſh or reprels 
the flames of that rebellion in Males.“ In order to 
acquire popularity among the clergy of that country, 
he commiſſioned many of the moſt ignorant and ne- 
ceſſitous among them, to go into England rather to 
beg than preach, if we may credit ſome of the co- 
temporary Engliſh divines. To each of theſe un- 
lettered miſſionaries he gave a New Teſtament ele- 


7 Tho, Walfingham. * Ibid, 9 Thid, 
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gantly bound: and ſuch of them as could not read 
this holy volume, were to preſent it to the gaping 
multitude, crying out at the fame time, Efengyl, 
Efengyl,” which fignifies the Goſpel in the Britiſh 
tongue. But neither his admonition, authority nor 
intrigues, could divert that infatuated nation from 
their. attachment to an accompliſhed and brave 
prince, who was led by the imputed prophecies of 
Merlin to attempt not only the emancipation of 
Wales, but even the re-eftabliſhment of the old 
Britiſh ſovereignty all over the ſouthern parts of the 
iſland.* Thus diſappointed. in his Welſb expedition, 
he at laſt, in all the impotent rage of a baffled, 
vindictive churchman, conſigned to the prince of 
darkneſs all thoſe who, in that country, refuſed to 
ſubmit to the oppreſſive yoke of our firſt Edward. 
In his viſitation of the ſeveral pariſhes within his 
province, he ſeemed diſpoſed to prevent or reform 
clerical abuſes rather by his vigilance than ſeverity. 
Yer the notorious vices of the clergy as well as laity, 
were ſure to provoke his public reproof, and ſmart 
under the laſh of eccleſiaſtical penance. In Suſſex 
he deprived Roger Ham (** preſbyter fornicarius”) of 
his benefice for three years ; gave the profits of it to 


the poor, and obliged the unchaſte prieſt to paſs the 


term of his ſuſpenſion in an uninterrupted courſe of 
taſting, praying and pilgrimage. At Saleſbury he 
excommunicated Sir Oſbert Giffard who had de- 


Tho. Walſingham. 2 Powel's Chron. of Wales. 
bauched 
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bauched two Nuns of the Monaſtery ' at Wilton 
Nor did he withdraw his interdict until this Knight 
ſubmitted to the following ſevere conditions, vis, 
Nevermore to enter a Nunnery or converſe with a 
Nun; to reſign his gilt ſpurs and trappings, military 
ſaddle and all other badges of knighthood, to faſt 
many months under the direction of the ordinary of 
the dioceſs; to wear only ruſſet cloth and ſheep: 
ſkins for three years; to be whipped naked on three 
Sundays in the pariſh church of Wilton, and after- 
wards in the church and at the market- croſs of Shafts- 
bury, and never to reſume his military rank or h. 
biliments till he had ſerved three years in the Holy 
Land. He was alſo conſtrained to give up the fair 
objects and partners of his guilt, whofe corporal 
penance was not leſs ſevere _ that of their * 
graded paramour.? 


Even ſubordinate mitres trembled before bim 


One of his ſuffragans, charged with having defiled 
the epiſcopal couch by concubinage, was ſummoned 
to Morilake in Surrey, where the Archbiſhop then 
reſided : and there a woman named Juliana, de- 
clared ſhe had borne him five children.* But either 
her evidence was deemed inſufficient to convict him, 
or Peter of Ickhham and the other eccleſiaſtical hif 
torians of that period, whom I have conſulted, pats 
over in ſilent N both his name and _ 
ment. 


? Parker's Antiq. Brit, 4 Tbid, 
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John Peckham was not more oſtentatious than 
hoſpitable. He expended about three thouſand 
marks in repairing the ſeveral archiepiſcopal ſeats 
and manors, among which he was moſt partial to 
Croydon, Mortlate, Malling, and- Slindon. He alſo 
had a houſe, the ruins of which are till remaining, 
at Terrible Down, in the pariſh of Framfield. 

Moſt of his relations he raiſed to dignities and 
wealth: and many of their poſterity ſtill flouriſh in 
afluence and reſpectability in the counties of Kent 
and Suſſex. Yet fo good a financier was he, that 
after all the expences of his ſtation, and all his 


benefactions and bequeſts to his kindred and others, 


there remained a ſurplus in the hands of his execu- 
tors, amounting to above five thouſand; three hun- 
dred pounds, a ſum which "may be appreciated at 
one hundred thouſand pounds of the preſent cur. 
rency. 

So far had Peckham frequently carried his holy 
contumacy againſt Edward, that he himſelf as well 
25 the public, looked for the moſt ſerious marks 
of the royal reſentment againſt him: and when ſo- 
licited for his prebend in the Cathedral of Lyons, 
his general anſwer was, * that he reſerved it as a 
retreat for himſelf in the days of his expected exile.” 
But his fears or hopes of perſecution were nevet 
realiſed. For ever ſince the Statute of Mortmain, 
which was made in the year 1279, the prudence of 
Edward reſerved for a more advanced and ſettled 
period of his reign, the neceſſary, but dangerous, 

Z | experiment 
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experiment of further clipping the overgrown wing 
of the Romiſh church. Having therefore ſeclrely 
wielded the croſier, with a mixture of piety and 
turbulence, for near fourteen years, John Peckan 
died on the ides of December, and was buried in 
. Chriſtchurch, Canterbury In general his virtues 
were perſonal, his vices profeſſional. Thoſe belonged 
to the man; zheſe to the Franciſcan or Archbiſhop. 
'Fhe following Murage Grant to Lewes in the 
year 1334, will beſt explain the nature and in. 
creaſe of its commerce ſince the date of he PP 
grant by Henry III. 
« The firſt part of the Patent Rolls of the tight 

Year of the Reign of King Edward III. the 15 

fifth Membrane. 

«© The King to the Conſtables ( Ballivis) and * 
men of the Town of Lewes, greeting. Know that 
in aid towards incloſing the ſaid town, we have 
granted unto you that, from the day of the date 
of theſe preſents unto the end of five years next en- 
ſuing, you take the underwritten cuſtoms for the 
articles brought for ſale into the ſaid town, by the 
hands of thoſe in whom you confide, and for whom 
you will be anſwerable, viz. 

For every horſeload of corn for ſale, 4d. For 
every cart load of corn for ſale, 4d.—For every 
horſe and mare, ox and cow, for ſale, 4d. For 

every hide of horſe, mare, ox and cow, freſh, ſalt 
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or tanned, for fale, 4d. For every cart latlen with 
freſh or ſalt meat for ſale, 4d.—Far five fat hogs 
for ſale, 4d.—For- every freſh or falt falmon for 
fale, d.—For. every lamprey for ſale before Eaſ- 
ter, 4d. For ten ſheep, goats er hogs for ſale, 1d. 


For ten fleeces of wool for ſale, d. For every 


hundred of ſheepſkins with the wool on, of goar, 
ſtag, hind, deer and doe ſkins, for ſale, 4d, For 
every hundred of lamb, kid, hare, rabbit, fox, cat, 
and ſquirrel ſkins for ſale, 4d.--For every horſe- 
load of cloths. for ſale, 4d. For every entire cloth 
for ſale, 4d.—For every hundred of linen thread, 
canvas, Iriſh cloth and worſted,* for fale, 1d;— 
For every cloth of filk and gold, ſattin, diaper and 
embroidered ſilk (de ſamite diapr. & baudekyn) 4d.— 
For every piece of ſilk without gold, and chief 
(ſome unknown portion) of Cyprus ſilk, ribbed (affor- 
ciat.) 4d. For every barge (avi) coming to the 
ſaid town laden with things for ſale, 3d. For every 
caſc (dolio) of wine and potaſh for ſale, 14d. For 
every horſeload of potaſh for ſale, 4d. For every 
cartload of honey for ſale, 1d, —For, every ſack 
(364 lbs.) of wool for ſale, 24.—PFor every bale of 
cloth for ſale, brought in a cart, 2d. For every 
horſeload of cloth for ſale, or of any other ſmall 
articles brought to the ſaid town for ſale, 4d.— 
For every cartload of iron for ſale, 1d. For every 


In orig. “ DE QUALIBET CENTENA LINEE TELE CA- 
NENACI PANNORUM HIER MR. GALEWITH, & WorsTEDE 
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horſeload of iron for ſale, 6 1d.—F or every cart load of 
of lead for fale, 1d.—For every cartload of tin r for 
pewter for ſale, through the week, 3d. For good: Fe 
ſold by avoirdupois weight, to wit, for every hun- nc 
dred weight, 1d.—For a weigh (peiſa) of talloy fa 
and lard (cepi & uncti) for ſale, 1d.— For every 
. Nuarterio Waide” for ſale, 2d. —For every hun 
dred of alum, coperas, argol and verdigriſe - for m 
ſale, $d.—For two thouſand of onions for ſale, 3d K 
For eight ſheaves (vis) of garlic for ſale, d. th 
— For every thouſand of herrings for fale, $dam hi 
For every cart load of ſea fiſh for ſale, 1d,For th 
every horſe load of ſea fiſh for ſale, 4d.—For every W. 
hundred of planks for ſale, 4d. For every millſtone w 
for ſale, 4d. For every thouſand of faggots for A 
ſale, 1d. For ten thouſand of turfs for ſale, 4d P. 
For every barge laden with turfs for ſale, 1d. For W 
every quarter of falt for ſale, d. For every weigh ac 
(2561bs.) of cheeſe and butter for ſale, Ad. For at 
every cart load of firewood and charcoal, through 0 
the week, for ſale, 4d.—For every thouſand of 
nails for ſale, 4d. For every hundred of horſeſnoes tl 
(ferrorum ad equos) and clouts for carts, for ſale, 4d. 0 
For every quarter of tin or pewter for ſale, $d,— 0 
For every bale of goods brought to the ſaid town - 


for ſale, and not exceeding the value of five ſhil- 
lings, $d.—For every hundred of tin, braſs, and 
copper for ſale, 2d.—For every hundred of ſteel- 
rods (Gaddorum aceri) for ſale, 1d.—For every cart 
load “ de Aberden,” for ſale, 1d.—For every hundred 

of 
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of ſtock-fiſh for ſale, d. For ten ſtone of PEE 
for ſale, 4d. For ten gallons of oil for ſale, 4d. 
For every other article of the value of two ſhillings, 


not here ſpecifiedy 1 is de e for ſale to ow 
ſaid town, 4d. | 
«« Dated at York, 1 of March, 1334.” 

Though Edward III. wiſely patroniſed the woollen 
manufacture introduced from Flanders by Jobe 
Kempe,“ in the year 1331, he found it neceſſary in 
thirty-five years after, to privilege certain ſea ports of 
his kingdom, to the excluſion of all the reſt, for 
the exportation of that valuable material and others, 
which the martial pride and ignorance of his ſubjects 
were yet unable or unwilling to fabricate at home. 
Among thoſe ſtaples, Letwes was appointed the chief 
port for ſhipping off our ſouthern wool and woolfells, 
with the other ſtaple commodities of the country 
adjacent: and the cuſtomers of -Chichefter were ta 
attend there in order to n the duties impoſed 
on thoſe articles of exportation. 

But in the fourth year of the reign af Henry IV. 
this excluſive privilege ſeems to have ceaſed to be 
of any conſiderable benefit to the town, by reaſon 
of the neighbouring little ports clandeſtinely paitici- 
pating in that trade. The Burgeſſes of Lewes there- 
fore petitioned the Parliament of that year, to have 
the ſhipping of - raw ſtaple goods in the South, 
limited, as before, to the City of Chicheſter and 

7 Rymer's Fad, Tom. IV. p. 496, 
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their own town. But all their efforts were inſuß 
ficient to reſtrain the oiers of the coaſt from co 
tinuing that contraband exportation. 
- Befide this diminution of its trade, there were 
other circumſtances which accelerated that decay in 
the buildings and population of the town, which 
appears to have prevailed for many years ' before. 
The public and private edifices of Lewes, notwiths 
ſtanding the two Murage Grants above recited, 
never after recovered from the ravages of 1264, and 
the following year. At that period there were 
twelve or thirteen pariſh churches in the town and 
its ſuburbs, viz. St. Thomas-a-Becket's in the Cliſſe, 
Holy Trinity's, St. Peter's the Leſſer, St. Nicholas's, 
St. Fohn's under the Caſtle, St. Mary Magdalen s, 
St. Andrew's, St. Mary's in the Market, St. Michael's; 
$t. Martin's, St. Peter's Weſtout, St. Mary's Weſtout, 
and St. John's the Baptiſt in Southover : All Saints was 
of a later origin. The names of the now extin& 
churches, which occur in this liſt, are taken from 
a fragment of the Biſhop of Chichefter's confirmation 
of the ſaid churches, or ſome penſions ariſing out 
of them in 1121, to the Monks of Lerwes, now in 
the Britiſh Mu ſeum. (Vitelluis. E. x. 98.) '4 
In the year 1319, as we learn from a charter of 
the Prior and Chapter of St. Pancras,” two of thoſe 
churches, viz. that of the Holy Trinity and St. Peter 


the Leſſer, had been lately deſtroyed by ſtorms 
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and tempeſts: and in the courſe of that and the 
ſucceeding century, three more were ſuffered to go 
to ruin, and their pariſhes united to others; à cer- 
tain ſymptom of the cotemporary eee or 

verty of the town. (| 

On failure of the male heritable line of the noble 
houſe of Warren, in the year 134%, and the con- 
ſequent acceſſion of Edmund Fitz Alan, Earl of 
Arundel, to the Barony of Lewes, the town ſeems 
thenceforth to have, in a great meaſure, been de- 
ſerted by its Lords. The Caſtle of Arundel being 
the favorite country reſidence of its Earls, that of 
Lewes was, in ſome degree, abandoned to the ravages 
of time. After having been the ſcene of all the 
provincial pomp and dominion of the Harrens for 
near three hundred - years, its dripping walls were 
now left to weep the extinction of that name, with 
the tranſient interruption of an annual viſit from its 
new maſter. On the death of T7 homas Fitz Alan, 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, in 1415, the Barony 
of Lewes next devolved in coparcenary to his three 
ſurviving ſiſters, none of whom could claim the ex- 
cluſive poſſeſſion of the Caſtle. Its buildings there- 
fore were yet further neglected, and the town de- 
prived of the advantages ariſing from even the oc- 
caſional reſidence of the proprietors of the Barony. 

But what Lewes loſt in point of feudal ſplendor, 
was in proceſs of time amply made up in the increaſe 
of its independence and population. The inhabi- 
tants, now no longer awed. into ſervility by the 
preſence 
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preſence of an imperious nobleman and his inſolent 
ſuite, dared to peruſe the laconie heraldryof nature, 
whoſe peerage is equality, and only hereditary title 


is man. The neighbouring gentry alſo, no longet 


fearful of being inſulted or eclipſed by the glare 
- nobility, choſe Lewes for their reſidence, and de- 


caſionally purchaſed the fragments of its ſevered | 


Barony. On the further partition of the moiety of 
this Barony between the Howards and Berkleys in 
1483, and in 1504, Lewes and her Lords became 
ſtill more eſtranged ; and the policy of Hen. Vl 
having ſoon after facilitated the alienation of landed 
property, the induſtrious traders and artificers of 
this town, purchaſed manors and farms in its M. 
cinity, ſome of which have continued in their families 
to the preſent day, the improved ruins of W 
monopoly. 

In the partition made in the Court of cum 
between John, Duke of Norfolk, Sir Edmund 
Lenthal, and Sir George Nevill, Lord Aberga- 
venny, the three Lords of Lewes, about the year 
1435, each had a third part of the Caſtle, which 
in the valuation of their ſeveral ſhares, is accounted 
for nothing. They, at the ſame time, had equally 
divided amongſt them the yearly rents of affine 
iſſuing out of all the lands and tenements in the 
town, then belonging to the Lordſhip of Lewes, 


which amounted to fix pounds and four-pence half 


penny ſterling in the whole. In the ſame partition, 
the profits of the Court Leet or view of Frank- 


pledge 


+ a a AC fan hc... oouo>d boa 
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pledge held every Mithadlmas in Lose, t together 

with thoſe of a Court Baron and a Borough Court | 
held there monthly, were eſtimated in all at thir= 
teen ſhillings and three-pence'a year; The annual 
toll and other profits of the Whitſuntide fair and 
Saturday's market, were valued at nineteen ſhillings 
and fix-pence : and in the ſaid deed of partition ſtill 
preſerved. in the Chancery Rolls, the fiſhery of 
Lewes is eſtimated at fix pounds * 


and three - pence a year: ä 
At the Barony Court . the Free: 


holders of the whole Rape were bound under penalty 
of being amerced according to the diſcretion of the 
jury, to perform ſuite and ſervice unleſs they held 
in chivalry, or were diſcharged by deed of the 
Lord, or were eſſoined, that js, excuſed on account = 
of ſickneſs or other eſtabliſhed cafes which juſtified 
their non-attendance.* _.. © 

The Court of Quarter Seffions for th Eaſtern 
part of the County of Suſſex, ſeems alſo to have 
been regularly held at Lees ever fince the reign of 
Edward III. But the Sheriff's or Shire Court had 
tor many years, if not always, been confined to 
Chicheſter, till in She, nineteenth year of the reign 
of Henry VII. it was ordained by Act of Parliament, 
that it ſhould be held alternately in that City,” and 
in the Borough of Lecves. 


De TxIBUS SEPTIMANIS IN Thats SEPTIMANAS—i0 Orig. 
Mr. Rowes M. S. fol. 5 f. | 


Aa In 
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In this miſcellaneous chapter, I ſhall /inſertithe 
names of moſt, if not all, of the Repreſentatives of 
this Borough in Parliament, from the twenty+ſixh 
year of the reign of Eduard I. to the twelfth»gf 
Edward IV. inclufive.* _ o 
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1298. 
1300, 
1307. 
1308, 
1310. 
1313. 
1318. 
1321. 
1329. 
1331. 


Ditto. 


1333» 
1341. 
I 344+ 
1349. 
135m. 
13 56. 
1358. 
1360. 
1361. 


Ditto. 


1362. 


1363. 


1364. 
1366. 
1369. 
1373. 
1374. 


MEMBER S. Parliament 
Godfrey de Wolfnehope. William Sever ley. Your, 
Gervaſe de Bolnehope. Richard le Palmere. Loxvox, 
Walter le Fuſt. Richard le Bynt- Non r HAU TON 
Simon Trugg. John Arnold. WEsTMINSTER 
Simon 'Trugg. Robert le Hert. Ditto, . 
Simon Trugg. John Gonmace. Ditto. 
William Walewere. Henry Rudham. Ditto. 
Phillip Mareſchal. Thomas Loffield. York, | 
John le Bakere. William Darnell. N ORTHAMPTOY, 
Walter Market. Richard Hutt, WI N TroẽãðWwcw 
Thomas Comyn. Stephen le Bottiler. Wes Twnr, 
Thomas Comyn. John Scatterold. Ditto. 
Thomas atte Rovene. Ralph atte Lote. Ditto. . 
William Walewere. John Spicer. Ditto. 2 
John Ploket. John Payne. Ditto. 
William Gardener. William Darnell. 
William Darnell. Thomas Spicer. Ditto. 
Robert Bonk. Richard Cromp. Ditto. 445 
Godfrey Wolfnehope. Walter Nynge. Ditto, = 
Thomas Linfield. William Bochere. Ditto. 
Richard Ferrour. Thomas Lindfield. Ditto. 
Richard Ferrour. Thomas Lindfield. Ditto. 
Robert York. William Darnell. Ditto. 

William Spicer. Thomas Norrys. Ditto, 
William Bochere. - Robert York. Ditto, 
Robert York. Robert Norton. Ditto. 
James Ferrour. Thomas Norrys. Ditto. 
Robert York. Stephen Holt. Ditto. | 


4 
4 


Ditto. 


Prynne's Brief Regiſter. 
/ 1377» 
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1377» 
137% 
1380, 
1384. 
1385, 
1386. 
1388, 
1392. 
1393 
1395. 
1397 
1398. 
1401. 
1402, 
1413. 
1414. 
1417. 
1420. 
1422, 
1423s 
1427. 
1428. 
1432. 
1434. 
1441. 
1446, 
1448, 
1449. 
1450. 
1459. 
1468. 
1173. 


MEMBERS. | * | Parliament held at 
William Spicer. Robert Ferrous, Tn 
James Ferrour. Robert Sherie ve. GLocesTER. . 
Robert Vork. James Peynt. WasMI NSE. 
Thomas Notrys. William Spicer. SaLsu nr. 
William Spicer, John Sadler- WZSsTMUINS TEA. 
Thomas Norreys. James Peynt. Ditto. 

Stephen Holt. Thomas Norreys. Ditto. 
Thomas Norreys. John Bedford. 

William Chapman. John Goodman. Ditto. 
John Marryot. John Sadler. Ditto. | 
John Goodman. James Plummer. Ditto. 
John Goodman. John Marryot. Ditto. 
John Marryot. John Maſon.“ Ditto. 

Robert Bynt. John Marryot. Ditto. 
Andrew Blake. John Marryot. Ditto. 
Robert Litcomb. John Hert. Ditto. 

John Goſlyng. John Parker. Ditto. 
Thomas White. John Goſſelyn. Ditto. 
William Veggar. Andrew Manſay. Ditto. 
William Wodefield. Andrew Mayfey. Ditto. 
John Godeman. Roger Forſter. Ditto. 
Thomas Whyte. John Goſlyng. Ditto. 
John Rodys. William Penbrigg. Ditto. 
Thomas Whyte. James Wadey. Ditto. 
John Mittle. Egidius Wodefold. Ditto. 


| Robert Woodfield, Thomas Beſt, CAN TER BUR. 


Egidius Woodfield. John Goodman. WESTNMIVSr. 
John Southwell. William Delve. Ditto. 

John Southwell. John Bokwith. Ditto. i 
John Bokwith. Thomas Beſt. Wesr. & Covenrer. 
Thomas Leckenor, Eſq. John Sherman, WEST. 
Chriſtopher Funas. William Coke. Ditto. 


* Theſe two Burgeſſes are mentioned with the ſum of ten 
pounds ſixteen ſhillings, paid them by the Borough, for their at- 
tendance for fifty-four days in Parliament, 


Aaz In 
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In this liſt the attentive reader might have 
obſerved, that for two hundred years after the fut 
eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, "the 
annual election of its Members was unqueſtionably 
the practice as well as principle of our Conſtitution; 
and that for nearly that period there occurs but o 
Eſquire among the Repreſentatives of Lewes, © 

In the year 1496, an Act of Parliament having 
been paſſed for eſtabliſhing ſtandard weights and 
meaſures all over the kingdom, which were to be 
kept in the principal town of every county, thoſe 
for Suſſex were fixed at Lewes : nor indeed is thut 
the only circumſtance in its annals by which it 
ſeems formerly to haye been conſidered -as the 
Hire Town, 


cn AA VID, 


A Deduction of the Municipal Conſtitution of Lewes 
from the Suppreſſion of its MERCHANT-GI1LD,'. in 
the twelfth Century, au to | the ON: Near, 


1794. . 


HE obſcurity of the affairs * this Borough 
from the year 1264 to 1542, is, in a great 
meaſure, to be imputed to ſome ſacrilegious hand 
which ſtole or ſecreted the old Regiſter Book, called 
Parvus Liber de Lewes, by Mr. Rows and others. 
From ſome extracts from it ſtill preſerved in the 
Great Town- book, it ſeems to have contained 
many intereſting articles of national as well as pro- 
vincial hiſtory. From the year 1542, the Town-. 
books in being have luckily preſerved many uſeful, 
though often obſcure, particulars of local informa- 
tion, down to the preſent day. But before we enter 
on the ſeries of events which thoſe books, the 
Court Rolls of the Borough, and other documents 
contain, it is, in ſome degree, neceſſary to give an 
introductory diſſertation on the ſocieties of Twelve 
and Twenty-four, which are there ſo frequently | 
mentioned, 
In the ſixth chapter of this hiſtory, the exiſtence 
of an ancient corporate municipality in Lewes, under 
the title of Merthant-Gild," was aſcertained, and its 


ſu ppreſſion under Henry II. ſtated on probable con- 
jecture. 


190 I To. 
jecture. From that aſſumed era of a change in the 
conſtitution of the Borough, a council of the mot 
reſpectable inhabitants, then called Barons, ſeem 
to have managed its internal government, with d 
Conſtables and two Headboroughs, together” with 
the occaſional but limited interference of the Lord's 
Steward. Of that council which was called the 
Fellowſhip or the Society of Twelve, Mr. Row#'s 
valuable manuſcript' gives the following ws 
written about the year 1632. 

ce There is and always hath been time out of mini 


ce within this Borough, a Society of the wealthier and 


c diſcreeter ſort of the townſmen, commonly called 
cc the Twelve, out of which Society the Conſtables 
© are always choſen, the elder of courſe according 
& to his ſeniority ; the younger is choſen by the 
cc elder, with the conſent of the greater part of the 
% Jury (ſuorn at the Law-day) out of ſuch of the 
& Society as were never formerly Conſtables within 
ce this Borough; for never was it known, that any 
© man was twice younger Conſtable, or twice Head- 
* borough : and theſe Conftables thus elected, 
* make choice of their Heaqboroughs with conſent 
* as aforeſaid, (of the greater part of the Fury) and 
© of the OTHER OFFICERS before remembered,“ at 
the 


Fol. 80. b. 81. b. $2. a. b. 


* Thoſe officers are a SCAVENGER, a Nene a 
SEARCHER AND SEALER OF LEATHER, a CLERK OF, THE 
WHEATMAKET, a CLERK OF THE FISHMARKET, a Crank 


oF 
ot 


- 
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« the Law day, without any CONTRADICTION Or 
« ALTERCATION by the STEWARDS?.” “ 
« The Society called the Trpelve, are never fo 
« few as twelve, nor more than 7wentysforr, and 
« upon death or removal, are ſupplied by election 
cc of the greater part of the ſubſiſting Society, to be 
« made on Whitſun-Monday in the afternoon.” - 
« MEMORANDUM that from the year 1342, the 
« 24th of Henry. VIII. unto 1596, the 38th of 
« Eliz. I find that the Conſtables of this Borough, 
have been in a- perpetual and conſtant courſe. 
« always choſen the next Monday after the feaſt of 
« St, Michael the Archangel, at the Law-day then 
c holden. Many incroachments at ſeveral times 
« and by ſundry perſons, have been made and 
* preſented at the Law-day holden within this 
% Borough, as alſo divers nuifances.” | : 
© Town charges diſburſed by the Conſtables for 
* the common good of the inhabitants, are yearly 
viewed, examined, allowed and taxed in Auguſt 
or September by the Twelve, who in confirmation 
thereof, ſubſcribe their names to the afſſefimenr;, 
© which is a ſufficient warrant to the Headboroughs 
* for the collection thereof, Here I think fit to 


or THE BUTCRERY, a CLERK or SrArs anD Wirus, and 
four ALsconNers, being one for each pariſh within the 
Borough, 

This woxkTY MAN had himſelf been Steward of the 
Borough and Barony of Lewes, for the ſpace of TwenTY-Fivs 
YEARS, Here, therefore, urs AUTHORITY is UNQUES- 
TIONABLE and CONCLUSIVE, 


* remember 


\ 


3 1s TO ® the £4 f 


« remember that about the 26th —— een 
« Elizabeth, ten of che moſt aged of de T 
« came to John Sburley, Eſquire; aſterwards Ser. | 
« jeant at Law, whoſe clerk I then was, to e 
his opinion what courſe might be taken ant 
„ fuch refractory perſons as refuſed- to pay tom. 
e charges aſſeſſed as aforeſaid. But before he de. 
ce livered his reſolution, he demanded of them Mt 
ce they uſed to do formerly in the like caſes. The 
4 anſwer was that, lime out of mind they had cet 
c levied ſuch taxation by diſtreſs, "after three d, 
ce the tax not ſatisfied, to ſell the goods diſtrained; | 
ce rendering the overplus to the owners there 
« nich courſe, he told them, was WARRANTAUI | 
c by vsAGE and ſo JusTIFIABLE by LAW.“ 
Diſtreſſes, by opinion of Serjeunt Heath" and 
« Mir. Foſter, are juſtifiable by law, and may legally 
ce be maintained, being made and — 
© common conſent of the inhabitants of the whole 
ce Borough, time beyond all memory, conſiſting of | 
four pariſhes attendant at one Law-day, and rut 
* the charges are public, lying upon the whole ig 
* habitants in common as in one Borough, and not 
& as divided pariſhes; pro bono publico et commuli 
&« utilitate Burgi. But if any of theſe circumſtances 
« fail, the diſtreſs is not juſtifiable, becauſe/ there | 
& 15 not in the Conſtables any Corporation body by 
* preſcription : and then no help but by. the 
e Judges of Aſſize, or Juſtices of the Peace, at 
« their Seſſions.” | T7 
« Now 


«© Now town charges: are of this or adv like na- 
« ture, viz. forty ſhillings per annum to the clock- 
« keeper and bellringer; payment for mending and 
« repairing the Market-houſe, Ses$st0Ns-fovss, 
« Bridge, Stocks, Cucking-ſtool, Pillory; Butts; for 
« whipping rogues, conveying malefactors to the goal, 
« for the ſuppreſſing of diſorders, and reſtraing of- 
« fenders; alſo of latter times diſburſments for 
King's proviſions of wheat, oats, coals, carriages, 
« &c. brazen weights and RT; charges on 
&« the Shire Torn. | 

There was alſo a ſecondary 3 or Society 
in the Borough, called the Twenty-four, conſiſting 
of thoſe who ranked next after the Twelve in age 
and reſpectability. As far as I can collect from 
the Town- book and other records, this Society 
never exceeded thirty or thirty-fix at the moſt, 
in the number of its members. Out of them were 
almoſt invariably choſen the members of the other 
Society, and the Headboroughs frequently, if not 
always. In many particulars indeed they ſeem to 


Court of Aldermen there. . 

At the Whitſuntide meeting of 1 1550, the Society 
or Fellowſhip of Twelve, adopted the following re- 
gulations for their future conduct, as appears from 
the records of the Ton- book for that year. 

« Firſt, It is ordained that all the articles enſuing 


B b read, 


have been to the Society of Twelve, in miniature, 
what the Common Council of London are to the- 


| 


| 


* ſhall be read by the Conſtables, or cauſed to be 
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6 read, at every Michaelmas at the election o new 
ce Conſtables, and whenſoever any man ſhe * 
ff choſen into Fellowſhip. | 5 

Item, It is eſtabliſhed that no man ſhall 1 
5 himſelf without a reaſonable cauſe, but ſhall give 
« attendance on the Conſtables at all ſuch times as 
ce they ſhall either for matter of our Sovereign Lad 
te the King, or for any other civil or public * 
& have need of our aſſiſtance. 


« tem, Whenſoever the Conſtables of this 5 | 


&* rough, ſhall upon deliberate adviſement commit 
e any man to ward, no man ſhall. bail him till he 
c have poſſeſſed the place meet for his default. 

« Item, If he be one of the Twelve that ſhall be 
ec put to ward, it is determined amongſt us, that 
ce the Conſtables ſhall have the advice of the whole 
© brotherhood ere they do it. 

cc tem, The Conſtables at their diſcretion ſhall, 
« ever againſt Whitſuntide, appoint the place ſor 
« our ſupper, giving reaſonable warning for the 
ce proviſion thereof, and on Whitfunday make ge- 
&« lation where they have provided it for us. 

Item, The Conſtables ſhall appoint the place 
& where the Twenty-four ſhall ſup, and ſhall give 
c knowledge unto them the day before where they 
ce have provided it. 
J iem, The Conſtables for all the charges thas 
grow in their year, ſhall make a collection thereof 
* while they are in their office, or elſe loſe it, and 


« allo 
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« alſo ſhall make their accounts up ere they go out 


« of their ſaid office. 
« [tem, That no man ſhall abſent himſelf on the 


« Law-day, without a reaſonable cauſe aſſigned to 
te the Conſtables ; if he do, to forfeit to the Con- 
« ſtable's feaſt three ſhillings and fourpence. 

„Item, That ſuch neceſſary things concerning 
« the town, which ſhall be in the hands of the old 

« Conſtables at the yieldirig up of their office, ſhall 
« be delivered to the new 2 — at the Gay of 
te their election. 

© ſtem, That one of the Conſtables ſhall always 
« have in his keeping the town box, and the other 
the town-key. 

&« Item, That if any be abſent from any of che 
« ſaid ſuppers of the Fellbtaſbip, he is to have one 
« diſh of meat allowed him, and to pay as others 
edo, if he depart with licence out of the town. 

* Item, It is upon deliberate advice finally de- 
« termined, becauſe it is the chiefeſt breach of 
e friendſhip amongſt the Felbw/hip, that whoſoever 
g of the ſaid Fellotuſbip ſhall open any of the ſectets 
© moved amongſt them at any general aſſembly for 
© the common weal of the town, the Conſtables 
© with their brethren, if it be proved by three 
* honeſt perſons, ſhall levy towards the town- 
charges, of each offender ten ſhillings : and if 
* ſuch ſaid offender refuſe before the Conſtables 
*and his whole brethren, to pay the faid ſum 
aſſeſſed upon him, then, it is agreed, he ſhall-be 

B b 2 0 removed 
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© removed out 6f the Fell * bay i it not. | 

& withſtanding.” {ity W 
In 1553, the old Conſtables at their going out w 


— 


of office, had laid out ten- peuce more than they ge- 
ceived of the town, which they loſt, according to m 
the ſeventh article in the above ordinances a A 
year 1550, | 
In 1555, it appears by the Tondo 8 th 
aſſeſſment was made by the Conſtables and Fl. 
ſhip, and levied. by the Headboroughs. + a 
At the end of the Conſtables account for che year 
1 569, appears the following article, © Beſides which | 
(ſums accounted for) are divers diſtreſſes remain- 
ing in their hands, of ſuch perſons as have denied 
© payment of the town-charges reaſonably aſſeſſed 
© by the Conſtables and Fellowſhip according to 
© the ancient cuftom of the ſaid Borough.” And the 
Conſtables of the ſucceeding year, do account A 
the money levied upon ſuch diſtreſſes. wt 
1577. The Conſtables for this year having at | 
time of their going out of office, left thirteen ſhil- 
lings and four-pence of the town-charges uncol- | 
lected, that loſs fell on themſelves, and was irre- 
coverable by the cuſtom of the Borough. 1 
Among the Borough tranſactions of 1 586, os 
in the Town, book, appear the names of the Fel- | 
lowſhip, twenty in number. 
In 1587, two new.members were choſen into ob 
Fellowſhip, apparently in the room of two of the laſt 


we. (SO 0 2 


mas, 28 


% — 
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liſt, whoſe names appear not in the liſt of this year, 
| In 


K 
bk 
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In 1591, the next liſt of the Fellorſaip is given, 
whence it appears that. ſix of the preceding liſt, 
were either dead or gone from Lewes, and that four 
new members were choſen by the ſurvivors, which 
made the liſt of this year eighteen in the whole. 

In 1592, the liſt of the Fellowſhip is given 
without any change in the names or number from 
that of the preceding year. f 

In 1595, the following ordinances were paſſed 
and ſubſcribed to, by the two Societies of Twelve 
and Twenty-four. 

LEwes Bugs.“ Articles concluded and TR | 
upon to be obſerved and kept by the inhabitants 
of the ſaid Borough for the better ordering and | 
government of the ſame, and alſo for the better 
increaſe and continuance of perfect peace and unity 
among them perpetually to remain, confirmed and 
ſubſcribed at a general aſſembly in the Town-houſe, 
upon Whitſun- Monday, the eighth of June, in 
the year of our Lord, 1 59 5. | 

I. © Imprimis, That when any man 1s to = choſen 
© into the company of the Twelve, he befirſt nomi- 
*© nated in the Town-houſe upon Whitſunday in the 
* afternoon, in the preſence of the Conſtables and 
ten of their company at the leaſt, to the end 
every man there preſent may give his ſeveral 
* opinion and judgment whether he be a fit man 
* to be choſen into the company or no: and for 
the moſt voices there preſent to carry the choice ; 
* and if the voices being drawn do fall out to be 

«* equal, 
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cc equal, then that fide whereon the elder” Con- 


c ſtable's voice is, to make the election, and it ut 


tc ſtand good, and then the party choſen to 1 * 
cc for, and not before. 


2. Item, That no man ſhall be choſen- nos 


ce company of the Twelve unleſs he have been firſt 
ce of the company of the Twenty-four, by the ſpace 
© of one whole year at the leaſt, and alſo have 


& walked in the ſame company in the watch on 


* Whitſun-Monday with the Conſtables according 
4e to the ancient order, and except he have borne 
ce the office of a Conſtable or ſome other office 
© of more countenance or credit in ſome _ 
place: - 

3. Item, That the company of the Tuelve tal 
ic not exceed the number of eighteen, nor the 
c company of the Twenty-four above the nume 
ce of twenty-ſeven.* _ 

4. Item, That every man being of the com- 
tc pany of the Twelve, ſhall at the times of their 
* general meetings and aſſemblies, wear a gown 
© and other decent and comely apparel fit for an- 
5 cient townſmen. 

5. Item, That every man being of the com- 


ce pany of the Twelve, ſhall at all times, upon rea- 


5e ſonable warning given them by the Headbo- 


* This article is croſſed in the Great Town-book ; and it is 
evident from ſome of the liſts of the Fx.Lowsn1e, ſubſequent 


to this time, which exceed the utmoſt number here ſtated, that 
it was nat obſerved, 


te roughs, 
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60 roughs, at the requeſt of the Conſtables, appear 
« in the Town-houſe at a certain hour either for 
« ſervice of the Queen. (Eliz.) or buſineſs of the 
« town, uſe his beſt endeavours to come without 
« delay, and ſhall not abſent himſelf without juſt 
« cauſe to be allowed upon his anſwer, by the 
« Conſtables and the Twelve, or the more part 
« of them, upon pain to forfeit for every ſuch de- 
« fault three ſhillings and, faurpence, to be levied 
« by diſtreſs and given to the poor. | 

6. ©* Item, That no man after he is choſen and 
« made one of the company of the Tuelue, ſhall | 
« yilfully or willingly abſent or eſtrange himſelf |, 
« from the ſame company, 'or ſtubboraly, or fro- | 
« wardly uſe or behave himſelf in the ſaid com- | 
e pany, but ſhall willingly conſent and agree unto | 
c all ſuch orders and decrees, aſſeſſments and pay- 
© ments as ſhall be thought fit by the Conſtables 7 | 
and Fellowſhip, or the more part of them, as well | 
for the Queen's ſervice, as for the relief of the 
poor and other needtul charges for the better 
« ordering and government of the town, and thall | 
* alſo be aiding and aſſiſting to the uttermoſt of 
his power for the due execution of puniſhment 
© againſt any offender. which ſhall be thought fic 
* by the Conſtables and the Twelve or the more 
© part of them, to be puniſhed for any fault or 
* abuſe to be committed within the town: and | 
* alſo ſhall do his beſt endeavour joining with the 


** Conſtables and other of his company, in aiding 
cc and 


Y 
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* and; ſtrengthening them to levy and gather All. 
s fuch ſums of money as any wilful perſon ſhall 
<« ſtubbornly deny and refuſe to pay, being taxed 
in regard of any aſſeſſment for the Queen's "ſer 
* vice, collection for the poor, or other town- 
4 charges, or any other forfeiture or pain in any | 
of the articles in this book (the Great Town-bogk) | 
© contained. Then he, or they, ſo offending con- 6 
te trary to this article, and fo adjudged by the Con- 
&« ſtables and the Twelve or the more part of them, 
4 ſhall for his puniſhment pay twenty ſhillings to 
the poor, to be diſtributed by the Conſtables, 
« and to his diſgrace be put gut of the company, 
and utterly diſabled ever to Be accepted inn che 
« ſame company again. f 
7. Item, That all inhabitants 3 mich 
the town and living in account as townſmen, as 
well of the two companies as others, ſhall upon 
* the Monday in Whitſun-week, bring or caule . 
© to be brought forth in ſerviceable manner, all 
„ {uch furniture of armour and weapon as they or 
© any of them ſtand charged with for the ſervice of 
the Queen, and ſhall by themſelves or ſome other 
« ſufficient -perſon, with the ſame . armour attend 
© upon the Conſtables and Fellouſhip in the Queen's 
© watch and walking, according to the ancient 
* cuſtom and order: and if any man upon reaſon- 
* able warning by the Headboroughs contempt- 
*© nouſly refuſe 0 to do, then he, or they, ſo refu- 
cc ſing 


« fing ſhall be committed to the Gale,“ or pay to 


— 


« the diſcretion and choice of the Conſtables. 

8. ©* Item, That no man ſhall be choſen into the 
« company of the Twenty-four, but that he ſhall be 
* nominated by the Tzekve or the more part of 
« them, and choſen by the Twenty-four or the more 
« part of them, according to their ancient order ;+ 


— - 
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« that company, then he ſhall well and honeſtly 
« uſe and demean himſelf both towards the com- 
« pany of the Twelve, and towards his own com- 
te pany, and ſhall not wilfully or ſtubbornly abſent 
« or eſtrange himſelf from his company, but ſhall 
« walk with them on Whitſun-Monday in the af- 


e ternoon, and ſup with their company according 


« pany have uſually done. and if any man of that 
company do offend contrary to this article, and 
** ſo adjudged by the Conſtables and the eu or 
« the more part of them, and by fix of the Twenty- 
* four, then he, or they, ſo offending, ſhall, be 
© committed to the Gate for the ſpace of three 
* hours, or pay tuo faillings and fix-pence to the 
6e poor at the diſcretion and choice of the Confta- 
„ bles. 


A dungeon at the WesT Gare had immemorially been the 
own priſon, previous to the building of the Houſe of Correc- 
tion in the Cliffe, 


C06 | 9. Item, 
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« the uſe of the poor two ſhillings and fix-pence at 


« 2nd being once admitted and allowed to be of 


© to their ancient order, and ſhew their armour, 
and do all other ſervice that the reſt of the com- 


| 
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9. ** Item, That the Twenty-four ſhall always be 
* choſen in the Tozwwn-hoyſe, upon Whitſundayralter 
* evening prayer, and not any more to be choſen 
jn the Caſtle for the avoiding of further diforder, 

10. Item, That the Headboroughs ſball dil 
* gently and in reverent manner, attend with their 
*« ſtaves upon the Conſtables at all times when they 
* ſhall be called; and always when they go to do 
any ſervice, ſhall carry their ſtaves ig 
* their office. ! , 

11. Item, That the Headboronghs upon th 
66 receipt of any bill of ſeizement to be dehvered 
r unto them by the Conſtables for the levying and 
„gathering any ſums of money within the town, 
either for the Queen's ſervice or town-charge, 
„ ſhall carefully with all diligent and convenient 
« ſpeed levy and gather the ſame and every part 
© thereof, in ſuch ſort and according to ſuch order 
and direction as the Conſtables ſhall give, and 
{« ſhall alſo pay the money ſo by them gathered, 
*« unto the Conſtables, and make unto them a ttue 
account thereof when they ſhall be thereunto re- 
2 « quired. 

12. ** Item, That the Headboroughs ſhall at al 
times carry all ſuch perſons unto the Gate, and 
** ſet all ſuch perſons in the ſtocks as they ſhall be 
** commanded by the Conſtables, or any four of 
„ the Troelve to do. M9 

13. Item, That the Headboroughs nor either 
them hall depart or go out of the town during 
cc the 
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« the time of their office, except he or they leave a 
« ſufficient deputy or deputies allowed by the Con- 
« ſtables, to execute the office in their abſence." 
14. © Item, If the ſaid Headboroughs, or either 
« of them, do at any time | wilfully and ſtubbornly 
« and of a froward mind, refuſe to do their office 
jn ſuch ſort or manner as in any article here is ſet 
down, or do proudly, ſcoffingly, and irreverently 
« behave themſelves towards the Conſtables or Fel. 
« [o2ſhip, and ſo adjudged upon examination before 
the Conſtables and the Fellowſhip or the more 
part of them, then they or he ſo offending, ſhall 
« be, for the firſt offence, committed to the Gate 
« for three hours, and pay to the poor three ſhillings 
* and four-pence ; and for the ſecond offence, to be 
put in the Stocks, and pay to the poor ive ſhillings 
« to be diſtributed by the Conſtables.” 

15. Item, When any man is choſen into the 
company of the Tivelve or into the company of 
* the Tuenty- four, theſe articles ſhall be read unto 
them, and they ſhall ſet their hands unto the 
* ſame for the better confirmation thereof. 

16. Item. For the better ordering and govern- 
* ment of the town in ſuppreſſing and puniſhing of 
malefactors and diſordered perſons, that the Con- 


Here we ſee a knot of petty Ariſtocracy become judges and 
executioners in their own cauſe ; ſo prone is the ſelfiſhneſs of 
unenlightened man to violate the principles of natural equity 
and ſubvert the moſt ſacred of thoſe common rights ard are 
neceſſarily inherent in every ſociety. 
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* ſtables or one of them, and two of the Fellowſhip 
„(by a certain courſe and order) and others to ad 
* them, ſhall once every week at the leaſt, and 


« oftener if any need ſhall ſo require, in the night 


time, from the firſt of October to the laſt of 
March, make diligent ſearch in all the Inns, Me. 
* houſes, and other ſuſpected places where any bad 
* or diſordered rule is thought to be kept, 4or'the 
finding out of lewd perſons, and all ſach diſorden 
* as they ſhall find, in their diſeretions to ſee «duly 
*+ puniſhed according to the quality of the fault. 
17. © tem, That the Conſtables for the time 
© being, which ſhall be negligent or cateleſs in 
* taking good and ſufficient bonds and ſuretiesfor 
the payment of the money (twenty pounds) given 
« by Mr. Keyme's Will to the young occupiers' of 
c the town, according to the preſcribed order ſet 
„down by himſelf in his ſaid will, or ſhall not 
e ſafely keep the ſame, whereby the ſaid money or 
e any part thereof ſhall be loſt, or ſhall releaſe ot 
0 diſcharge the ſaid bonds or any of them, that 
*© then ſo much money as by any of the ways afore- 
„ ſaid, or by any other ways or means whatſoevet 
by or through the wilful act or negligence of the 
<& ſaid Conſtables, or either of them, ſhall be loſt, 
© ſhall be paid and made up again by the ſaid Con- 
e ſtables by whoſe act, default or negligence, the 
© ſame money or any part thereof ſhall be ſo loſt 
c at their own proper coſts and charge; and further, 
« if the ſaid Conſtables that ſhall take the fa 
cc bonds, 
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« honds, ſhall not deliver the {amne to the next 
« Conſtables (fo that the ſame next Conſtables ſhall 
© require the ſame) or ſhall keep the ſame money 
« or any part thereof in his or their own hands, 
« and not deliver the ſame according to the faid Wall 
« (lufficient bonds and ſureties being offered: for 
« the ſame) ſhall loſe, pay and forfeit for every de- 
fault three pounds, to be paid to the Conſtables 
« which ſhall be next to them which made the fame 
« default, and by the ſame next Conſtables and fix 
of the company of the San; dan be diſtri- 
ce buted to the poor. | 

18.“ Iten, Finally, if any — n 
« guity, doubt ot queſtion ſhall ariſe or grow 
touching the interpretation, explanation, or true 
meaning of the faid articles or any of them, or 
* any word, clauſe, ſentence, matter, or thing in 
them or any of them contained, that then every 
e ſuch controverſy, ambiguity, doubt or queſtion 
*« ſhall be, from time to time, interpreted, ex- 
© plained, decided and determined by the ſaid Con- 
* ſtables and Fellowſhip or the more part of them.” 

(Signed by the Twelve and 2 On four.) 


In 1598, John Rowe, Gent. was choſen for 
younger Conſtable though his name does not appear 
in any lift of the Fellowſhip, except that at the end 
of the Town-book ; and there his ſignature, though 
nearly reſembling his own hand writing, ſeems to 
be a forgery, for his ſurname is there ſpelt Roope. 

| In 
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| In 1618, a liſt of the Twelve is given. Their m 
were then ſeventeen members, among whom ou (et 
four names of the liſt of 1592, are to be foundꝰ or 


In 1626, three new members were elected into tr: 
the Fellowſhip, which after that election, conſiſted 
of nineteen members in the whole. In this year's 
liſt of that ſociety, ſix names of that of 1618, are 
miſſing. 

In 1629, it was agreed on among the Fellowfh 
that forty ſhillings diſburſed by the late Conſtables 
in payment to the ſurveyor of the Haven, over and an 
above the public receipts of the ſaid Conſtables; 
ſhould be incorporated with the contingent expences 
ei the ſucceeding year, and levied in the coun 
for their ule. co 

In 1633, a liſt of nineteen members of the Ft 
lowſhip is given, in which are miſſing fix names 6 
the preceding liſt. 

In 1647, according to the liſt given in the ES 
book, the Fellowſhip amounted to twenty-four mems 
bers, which, as well as the two preceding liſts, 
clearly ſhews that the third article in the ordinances 
of 1595, was not obſerved, and was therefore 
croſſed as it now appears in the Town-book. One 
of the Conſtables of this year having died, the Ft 
lowſhip choſe a perſon to ſucceed him, without any re 
apparent interference of, or application to, the Lord's 
Stewards or the Juſtices of the Peace. 

In 1649, one of the Conſtables having died, the 
Fellowſhip, as before, choſe a ſucceſſor to him, that 

member 
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member of their company whoſe turn it was next to 
ſerve that office, according to the old eſtabliſhed 
order of ſeniority, without any interference of ex- 
traneous authority. | 

In 1650, four new members were choſen into che 
Fellowſhip, which made that SEP A in 
the whole. 

In 1651, a bye law was made at abe Leer, 
with the conſent and approbation of all and every 
the Jurors then ſworn and impannelled, that if 
any of the company or Fellowſhip commonly called 
the Twelve, ſhould make default of appearance 
at the Court Leet for the Borough, he ſhould for- 
feit and loſe two ſhillings and fix-pence, unleſs he 
could ſhew ſuch cauſe for his abſence as the Con- 
ſtables of the faid Borough ſhould approve and 
admit. Though the three Stewards of the Barony, 
Ralph Beard, Edward Raynes, and Jobn Henſhaw, | 
ſigned this ordinance, it is clear from the tenor of 
it, that its efficiency refted -with the Conſtables 
alone. 

At the Whitſuntide meeting of the Fellowſhip in 
1652, it was reſolved by the ſeventeen members 
preſent, to ſupport their Conſtables in levying 
diſtreſs from ſuch of the inhabitants of the rown as 
refuſed to pay the town tax, and to defray the N 
of any ſuits that may ariſe thereon. 

In 1659, firſt obtained the cuſtom of inſerting in 
the Town-book the names of ſuch of the Fellow- . 


His 
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ip as were preſent at the Law-day, and approved 
of the accounts of the old Conſtables. 
In the tranſactions of 1663, I for the ſecond time, 
note a man choſen Conſtable who was not- of the 
Fellowſhip. In the ſame year is given a lift of that 
ſociety conſiſting of twenty-four members. 
In the town records for the year 1666, the ac- 
counts of the Conſtables are, for the fir time, ia 
to have been given up to the new © Conftables and | 
the reſt of the Fewry,” ſuch accounts have always | 
before been ſubmitted to the Conſtables elect and | 
the reſt of the Fellowſhip. It is not unworthy of 
notice, chat of the tranſactions of the four preceding 
years there is nothing more given in the Town=-boak, 
than barely the names of the Conſtables and Head- 
boroughs. This may, with ſome probability, be 
imputed to the cotemporary perſecution of many 
reſpectable Preſbyterians and other amn 
in the town and its vicinity. 
On the fifteenth of January 1673, the following 
order of the Quarter Seſſions was made at Lewes. 
« Whereas it appeareth to this court that Jobn 
*« Knapp, one of the Conſtables of the Borough of 
& Lewes, in this county, is lately dead, it is there- 
« fore ordered by this court, and this court doth ap- 
point Walter Brett, junior, of the Borough of 
© Lewes aforeſaid, Conſtable of the ſaid Borough, in 
** the room and ſtead of the ſaid John Knapp, to con- 
* tinue in the faid office until he ſhall be thereof 


* Jegally diſcharged ; and that the ſaid Malter Brett 


f 
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« do forthwith upon notice hereof, repait to ſome 

J Juſtice of the Peace of this county n 
« oath for the due execution of the ſaid oſſice. 
„Per Wm. Wheeler, Dep. Cler. pacis.”, 6 

I conjecture that Mr. Brett, who was à Non» 
conformiſt, objecting to the office, or rather to the 
oath of qualification, the Fellowſhip:had applied for 
this order to compel him. If chat were not the 
caſe, this proceeding of the Court of Quarter Seſ- 
ſions was a palpable invaſion on the preſcriptive 
right of the Fellowſhip to fill ſuch yacancies by their 
own excluſive election and authority. And this 

cight they had clearly . the years 
1647 and 1649 OO ITS. 

From the year 1666 to 1678, i it 18 > da 
dated in the Tommn-bock, that che old Conſtables 
accounts were given up to the new Conſtables and 
the 76ſt of the Jury; aſterwards it is ſometimes. to | 
the new Conſtables alone, and ſometimes: to them 
and the reſt of the Jury; but no mention is any | 
where made of the. Fam tl we come to che 
year 1698. | i! 

In 1684, the Conſtables, 8 and the 
reſt of the Fury, made a rule that in caſe any of the 
inhabitants refuſed to pay the town-tax aſſeſſed on 
them by the Conſtables and the Fury of the Borough, | 
moſt of whom, I preſume, were of the. Fellowſhip, 
the Conſtables for the time being ſhould bring acting 
at law againſt the ſaid refra&tory inhabitants, and 
beallowed 1 of the ſame in their accounts | 

D d | to 


to be delivered to the faid _ on ing ag ba 


of office. The number of this Fury was "twenty, N 
It was a conſiderable overſight in them to adoptthe S; 
tedious and novel remedy of a civil action in fuck 7 
caſes, inaſmuch as preſeriptive practice pointed Out * 
and warranted the more ſummary mode of levying ſu 
thoſe taxes by diſtreſs and fale of goods. * 
Indeed for the laſt twenty years the independdice 0 
and dignity of tlie Fellowſhip were ſinking inte 4 b 
gradual decline. The political and religious f. fo 
flons which fo deeply marked the progreſs of oth | * 
the republicaniſm and monarchiſm of thoſe times, Wl ** 
ſeem to have paved the way for the above-tt Wl * 
encroachments on the ancient rights of the . 1 
ſhip. Many of the Juſtices for the Eaſtern Uivikon “ 
of the county, now reſided in Lewes, and greatly | " 
contributed by their ' perſonal influence to extend | : 
their official ufurpations vith bor to the inter | n 
polity of the Borough. © © A 
In 1698, Stephen Snatt, aged eightyifive) 55 6 
and Ralph Pope, aged eighty- -two, the only Tarvi- | 0 
ving members of the long ſuſpended Feb : 
did on Whutſun- Monday, cc purſuant to the wifual . 
and ancient cuſtom,” eleCt twenty perſons into the 
faid Society: but its old privileges ſeem not to | is 
have been thereby revived, for the name 'of "John , 
Auſten, one of the Conſtables even of the'next year, | : 
appears not in the liſt of thoſe new members, "which ' L 
was contrary to the ancient roles and ulage | of the ; 
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In 1709, Walter. Brett, ſenior, Jobs, Blphick; 
Nathaniel Ruſſell, James Lopdell, Richard Barnard, 
Samuel Watts, Samuel Yorkton, Thomas Taurle, James. | 
Tourle, Thomas Fiſſenden, Jobn Delves, Tbomas Wa- 5 
jerman, John Hincley and Benjamin, Harman, the . 
ſurvivors of thoſe elected in 1698, having met by 
appointment at the Star Inn, proceeded to che elec. 
tion of more members; but they appear to have 
been either diſſuaded or over · ruled on the occaſion, | 
for no electees are there mentioned. Their not | 
having held their Whitſuntide meeting, according 
to immemorial cuſtom, in the Town-houſe,. is a ſuf · 
ficient indication of their imbecility or dependence: 
and that abortive, ſtruggle, of the dwindling Frl. 
low/hip, is the laſt act of theirs which is mentioned | 
in the Town- book. | 

In 1721, many of the inhabitants Hs refuſed 
to pay the town- tax aſſeſſed on them the preceding 55 
year, twenty perſons. wo, as I ſuppoſe, compoſed 


the Jury at the Court Leet for that year, engaged 
to indemnify the Conſtables for all the expences they 
might incur in bringing actions at law againſt the 
laid inhabitants, __ 

Though it appears in the md of many | 
of the ſucceeding years, that the Conſtables ſome- | 
times expended conſiderably more than they had 
received (in 1755, the difference was ; forty pounds | 
fifteen ſhillings and. five-pence), yet the Town-book 
records no mode of. reimburſement to ſuch Con- 
ſtables previous to the year 1765. On the eighth 45 
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day of November in that year, at a Law-day holden 
in the Town-hall by adjournment, ffty-fix of the 
moſt reſpectable inhabitants of the Borough, fignied | te 
an engagement to defray the expences of any" ft 
at law, that may ariſe from the taking any diftrel; 
from refractory houſekeepers for the townutax, | 
which tax however, it was evident from the deter. 
mination of the Jury at the preceding Law-day, | « 
was partly deſigned for the reimburſement "of Jabs | « 
Morris and William Stafford, the Conſtables of the | 
preceding year, in the ſum of three pounds ſeuentem | 
ſhillings and five-pence halfpenny, expended by them | 
over and above the public receipts of that "year. 
This procedure, though apparently dictated by 
ſpirit of public juſtice, was rather informal and per- 
haps not ſtrictly legal. An exiſting ordinance" of 
the year 1550, declares that the Conſtables" for 
« all charges that grow in their year, ſhall makes 
© collecton thereof while they are in their office, ot 
ce Joſe it:“ and a combination of any kind either for 

proſecution or defence in a court of juſtice, is very 
properly difcountenanced by the ſpirit and practice 
of our judicature. It may perhaps, be more ads 
viſeable on ' ſimilar occaſions hereafter to call a 
Borough meeting in the Town-hall, and after in- 
corporating the extra expenditure of the late Con- 
ſtables with the current expences of the year, to 
make an aſſeſſment adequate to the reimburſ 
of both, which, if ſanctioned by the conſent of th 
majority of the inhabitants preſent at ſuch meeting 1 

| m 
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may clearly by the ancibot t and continued cuſtom of } f 
the Borough, be levied by ares from the * 
to : 
© 2 meeting of the Mieten, of the „n 
of Lewes, at their Town-hall on the fourth day of 
March 1771, it was“ reſolved that the Conſtables 
« and Jury at the Court Leet or Law-day' choſen, 
« ſhall and do continue to have power to make and 
cc collect a tax for defraying the neceſſary expences 
c of the Borough aforeſaid.” This reſolution was 
ſigned by eighty fix perſons. 
At the Law-day holden on the 28th of Oftober 8 
in the ſame year, the Jury exceeding perhaps any 
power or authority which the above reſolution of the 
inhabitants publicly convened in their Town-hall, 
might have inveſted them with, impowered Robert 
Gilbert and William Bennett; the late Conftables, 
but now returned to the level of private inhabitants, 
to make and collect a town-tax on all and every 
the houſekeepers within the Borough, for defraying 
the neceſſary expences of the faid nen eg 
the execution of their office. | 
On the 2oth day of July 1772, a meeting of the 
inhabitants was held at the Town-hall, which re- : 
ſolved and agreed that the reſolution of the fourth | =. 
of March 175, ſhould be confirmed and eftabliſhed, | | 
with this reſtraint however that the aſſeſſment of the | 
Conſtables and Jury ſhould, on no occaſion, exceed 
ſix· pence in the pound. It was alfo ordered that | 
the Conſtables ſhould indict or otherwiſe proſecute 

h any 


* 
2 — 


any perſon who ſhould Fung or Nn a wil 
row, or any other wheel carriage over the foot 


= 
ments of the town, and that the expences of fuck 
profecution be defrayed out of the town-tax.., 4% 


Theſe reſolutions were ſigned by one hundred, and | 


| faxteen perſons. ral 


At a meeting of the inhabitants at their * 


hall on the twenty-third of May 1774, it was te 
ſolved, that the reſolutions of the 2oth of July 
1772, ſhould be confirmed ad eſtabliſhed. , - Signed 


by nine perſons, 1 


At a meeting of tlie inhabitants of the Borough 


in their Town-hall, on Whitſun-Monday, the fifth | 
of June 1775, it was reſolved and ordered that the 
reſolutions of 1772, ſhould be confirmed and ef. 


bliſhed. Signed by thirty perſons : and in nearly. | 
the ſame manner has every aſſeſſment ſince been | 
neceſſarily ratified by the conſent and approbarian | 
af atleaſt a majority of the inhabitants, houſckeepers | | 


of the Borough, convened by public notice in %% 
Town-hall, down to the preſent year. mm 

Here it may not be improper to obſerve, chat in 
the language of the Town-book from the year 2778 
to 1784 incluſive, there is an alteration, either in- 
fidious or accidental, with regard to the election of 
the Conſtables and Headboroughs, which, with the 
aid of punctuation and quibble, might in time 
afford ſome buſy, overbearing Steward of the 
Barony, a pretence for arrogating to himſelf the 
right of electing thoſe officers for the Borough. But 


* 
1 ; 
* 

. 


in the year 1785 and all the ſucceeding years, the 
old independent phraſe of the Town-book is re- 

ſtored : and it is to be hoped the town will in future 

watchfully guard its "preſcriptive independence 

againſt feudal encroachments of every king. 

From this little digeſt of the ordinances and civil 
tranſactions of this Borough for ſome centuries paſt, 
it inconteſtibly appears, that the ancient Fellowſhip | 
of Twelve had a preſcriptive right to ela the Con- 
ſtables, Headboroughs, and all the other officers 
of the Borough; and that the Stewards had it not 
in their power to refuſe appointing or ſwearing the | 
ſaid officers ſo choſen. The Twelve had allo the | 
cuſtomary power to make bye-laws for the internal 
regulation of the Borough; they and the Conſtables - 
even exerciſed a power of committing tranſgreſſors 
againſt ſome of thoſe laws, to priſon as well as to 
the ſtocks : and the Jury of the Court Leet held ' ' | 
annually in this Borough, as the occaſional repreſen- 
tatives of the ſaid Fellowſhip, do now unqueſtion- 
ably poſſeſs the ſame excluſive power or right to 
e/:4 Conſtables and other officers according to the 
cuſtom of the Borough.” The extinction of the Ful. 
lowſhip, which took place about the year 1720, on 
the deceaſe of Mr. Samuel Watts, the laſt of that 
Society, could be no defeaſance of this right, for 
they were not a body corporate, nor did they found | 
their privileges on any known charter, but o 
cuſtom or c beaf preſcription, a more e venerable de. j 
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days within the ſaid Barony, they may, take the 


to the appointment of am Borough officer by. the 


3 
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6s may hs faid in contradidion to this; that a 
the Stewards of this Barony have ſometimes aſſumed 
the right of dictating to the Juries of other Law 


ſame liberty in Lewes. But there were many other 
privileges annexed to this Borough which were un- 
known to the reſt of the Barony, ſuch as exemption' 


from common fines, reliefs, heriots, and other 


feudal burdens, ** ex conſuetudine Burgi, by the 
cuſtom of the Borough: nor does even the M 


Parliament of 1791, for enlarging. the preſciphe 


market in Lewes, appear to me to imply in dhe 
clauſe relative to the clerk or collector of the till 
of the ſaid market, that the Jury have not fu 


right to elect that officer. That act only ſays,that 


he has been heretofore appointed and is in future 
to be appointed by the Lords of the ſaid Borough,” 
Now this clauſe does neither directly nor-By um- 
plication tend to defeat the old eleflive right et 
the Jury. It is true their election does not imme 


diately inveſt him in his office: but without it he 


cannot be appointed by the Lords or their Stewards 
to that office, for the immemorial cuſtom. of the 
Borough, to the ſubverſion of which the words gf 


that Act cannot be wreſted, has placed in the Jury 


election and nomination as indiſpenſable preliminaties 


Stewards. Should therefore any cantroverſy hereaſter 
occur between the Stewards. and the Jury on this 
ſubje& : for example, if the latter chuſe two or 
| | three 


three ties N fit for the office; and 4 0 6 fine 
to the Stewards, and the Stewards contumatiouſiy 
reject them all, the matter is cogniſable then in the 
ſuperior courts alone; and if the town have publit 
ſpirit and firmneſs edugh tu ſupport its ancient 
rights, in my mind there is hut little doubt of their 
being eſtabliſhed ' by? che moſt”! CEO OY) 
common ſenſe and common la. 30 27 10 

No Freeholder within this Wem as: i beine i 
timated, pays common fine, relief or heriot; nei - 
ther- does any Copyholder pay heriot on death or 
alienation, “ quia inf#a' Burgum,” betauſe he reſides 
or holds his e — the e ent 
privileged Borongh.* : 

The lands or Wande 1 if Copyboldirs wh 
ſcendable within this Borough to the youngeſt 1 
or to the youngeſt daughter, if there be no tolls —_ 
ſo on to the youngeſt relatives collaterally. 

The widow of a purchaſer of a Copyhold to which! 
he has been admitted; or the widow” of an heir by 


courts holden” after her huſband's death, claim her 
widow's bench, and ſhall be admitted for her-life; 
even though ſhe marry again, ſhe paying tlie Lords 
a reaſonable fine not exceeding one year value of 
the land or tenement: But if the huſband Joewvearinl | 
his death bed, make a ſurrender of hig:Copylwid; | 


4 Mr. Rows's M. $. fol. 51. 92. 54. 61. | 1 
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deſcent, though unadmitted, may, within thek 


his widow ſhall not have her bench, D ber whildv | 


* 
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good. There is a Reeve within this manor... - 
The heir in poſſeſſion of a cuſtomary or C 


chhuſe his or her own guardian. „ei a 


of a purchaſer unadmitted, nor the widow ch 

"tenant in reverſion © - | _ £4 "mi 
Surrenders made out of i and preſentediat 

the next general Court holden for this manor; are 


hold tenement, being above fourteen" years of age, 
or he or ſhe to whoſe uſe any ſurrendei ſnall 
made, being of the like age, not coming 0 
Court on the third half-yearly proclamation, tar: 
feits thereby his or her eftate mee. 

If a Copyholder leave an heir under the ageef 
fourteen years, ſuch heir is, during his or her . 
nority, to be committed to the next of kin who 
able to anſwer the profits of the land, and to WHνm 
the land cannot deſcend. At fourteen the heir may 


If a tenant; free or cuſtomary, alien parcel of his 
tenement, and the rent be apportioned in Court 
with the Lord's or Steward's conſent, it concludes 
both Lord and tenant ; : otherwiſe the Lord may 
gdeſtrain any part of the tenement for the N 
t . 
e bid le heir of every tenant, being fourteen —_ 
age, after the death of his or her anceſtor, dying 
ſeized of cuſtomary lands or tenements, and alſos 
Hurchaſer upon ſurrender of ſuch lands or tenements 
either 19; /poſieſhon or reverſion, to his uſe, coming 
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into Court at or before the third proclamation, and 
deſiring to be admitted, ſhall have a reaſonable fine 
aſſeſſed by the Lord or his Steward, not exceeding 
one year's rent of ſaid; lands or tenements, which 
fine the tenant is to pay on his or her admittance, 
or ſhortly aſter; otherwiſe it is a forfeiture of his 


or her eſtate. The exiſtence of this nien N 5 


reſtibly clear in the old Court Rollis 

Strays found within the Borough are 8 at 
the Law-day, and if no due challenge has been 
made to them within a year and a day. after their 
having been proclaimed according to the ſtatute, 


they become the * of the 1 by prer 


ſcription. 

Though Copyholds ha bak 3 1 this 
Borough, the Judges have invariably ſet. their faces 
uinſt ſuch limitations whenever they caine before 
them, | | 
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meet with no intereſting event relative to this 
Borough, previous to the year 1542, which in 
firſt of a chronological ſeries preſerved i in the een 


0 


And a ſum not aſcertainable for buying arms and 


' ſeven, the pound weight. of ſtandard ſilver making 
then forty+five ſhillings, now fixty-two; and its comps 


C H 4 v. . 01 "1 bb 
| e 
The genera Chronology 7 Lewss from! the "Mts 
I 542, to the Year 179+ 1 8. Me 

$30 

ROM the year 1504, the date os _ "of 
Parliament for holding the Shire or County 


© ourt at Lewes and Chichefter alternately, 1 c 


Town- book. | 

1542, This year, in the diſhuiſenzaty' by the 
Conſtables, whoſe names however are not OM 
the following particulars occar : 


+111 "_ 
| Two couple of rabbits. given the Duke 1506 


of Norfolk's officers, ' - - © 8 
A pottle of Sack to ditto, - -- - oo 
A quart of Sack, and a quart of red wine - 

to ditto, - 3 _ 
Io the Bailiff for diſcharging of * Seſſions, o 8 


0 artillery for ſetting forth of certain ſoldiers, on 
account of a war with Scotland. The comparative 
value of money by tale between this year, the 33d 
' Hen. VIII. and the preſent day, is nearly as ne 


ratiye 
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rative „e r this. a. 
of life at thoſe ena a ont 5 _——_ = 
leaſt. . 
1543 · No 3 foirified. = | 
1 544. Cement Puggehey and Jobs — Co. 
ſtables. 36112 
This year the * ne 
Burgeſſes in ae . 1 N were 
fixty-three ſhillings» > 
1545. Jobs r. 2 une Marrett, Oda 
The Burgeſſes of this Te were * WAYS, 964 
cording to Mr. Rus. N 
1546. Richard Otti 15 Jain — Conft, 


A' - 


1 547. John Holter and, Chriſtopher Dixon, Conſt; 


1548. Robert Holter and Fobn Harryſon, Conſt. 
Paid this year for-a pair cf nw SI | 
blankets for a pauper, 38. 4d. | 


1549. Richard Walcott and Richard Tore; Conſt. f 
1550. Robert brley and Richard\Eſterfield, Conſt. 


Among the diſburſements of this year, are one 
** armour and artillery and other proviſion for the 
. ſetting forth of-foldiers,”” and three ſhillings and 
four-pence as given to the bringer of a buck given 
* to the town by the Lord Abergavenny.” 
1551. John Eari and Richard Mille, Conſtables.” 
A BAxQyer made and given Lord Aberg | 
this year by the town) coſt 4 1d. 


fery, Conſtables. * n Sus ns 


1552. John Cotimam tho elder, and mn or FAR 
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abſent at the deliv ery of the Conſtables in 
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paid wages by the town. [ 


the flames, and choſe Lewes as the moſt eligible | 


$22 2818 T.DHEY -: 
Some of the diſburſments of this year were r 
puniſhing of divers vagabonds, and ure 
& caſting the town bell, and for a reward Swen 
ce King's ſervant, a muſician.” . 
1553 · John Chatfield and Jobn Batnor, Conſtables, 
"i; is noted in the Town- book, that Chatfield was 


the Fellowſhip for his year. 
1554. John Audley and Thomas Slutter, Conſtables 
This year, Mr. Rowe ſays, the en vere 


1555. Andrew Dopp and John Mirly Conſtables 
This year, the two Burgeſſes in Parliament were 


paid as wages by the town, ſix pounds ten ſhillings. 

The pound of * filver was now. corn 
into ſixty ſhillings. 

The common bell was new caſt this vb a year 
horridly memorable in the annals of Lezwes for the 
martyrdom of Derick Carver, a beer brewer of the 
town of Brighthelmſion. This man having become 
a proſelyte, in the preceding reign, to the doctrines 
of the reformation, was one of the firſt objects of 
popiſh perſecution after the - acceſſion of Mary. 
Carver, as principal, was committed to Newgate, 
where he conſiderably improved himſelf in reading; 
for though a man of ſome property, he had till then 
been almoſt totally illiterate, After his perſecators 
found it impoſſible to make him alter his religious 
ſentiments or profeſſions, they condemned him to 


ſcene 
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ſcene for this exemplary torture. Undiſmayed; 


however, at the dreadful ſcene: before him, Curden 


on his arrival in that town, began to read to the 


ſurrounding multitude and exhort them to embrace; 
or continue ſtedfaſt in, the reformation. When the 
Sheriff ordered the book: to be reſted from him, he, 
rather than let it fall into ſuch hands, flung it with 
an air of triumph among the crowd; and encoun- 


1 


tered death in the pitch barrel with that aſtoniſhing 


fortitude,* which the fanaticiſm of almoſt every 
religion on the face of the globe 1 is known at _ 
period to have inſpired. | | 

1556. John Stempe and Richard Kyme, Caddie 

On the ſixth day of June in this year, Thomas 
Harland, carpenter, John Oſwald, huſbandman, both 
of Woodmancote in this county, Thomas Avington, 
of Ardingley, turner, and Thomas Read, were burned 
together at Lewes for hereſy. Read, having had 
ſome thoughts of eren conforming to Popery 
in order to eſcape the mercileſs hand of perſecution, 
was diſſuaded from his deſign by the following ſup- 
poſed viſſon. He ſaw in his dreams a company ot 


tall, comely young men all in white, and on his 


going to join them, found that he himſelf was 
covered all over with unſeemly ſpots, and unable to 
approach them. The working of a ſcrupulous, un- 
ſettled mind in ſleep, thus dignified by his own 


4 Fox's Book or MAarTYRs. 


pious ſuperſtition and that of his acquaintance, as a 


pro- 
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preternatural notice from Heaven, this man wW1 d 


raiſed by religious zeal above the common feeling al 
of human nature, and with his companions in death, 


bleft thoſe devouring flames which enſured and xx. WW ” 
=eelerated their paſſage to glorious immortality. 
On the twentieth day of the ſame month Thaw - 
Mood, a Proteſtant Miniſter, - and Thomas N d ; 
Hellingley, were alfo burnt for hereſy at Letel,“ 

- 1557. Richard\Malle and John Pryor, Conftables. 
1 


On the tenth of December in this year, hö 
Hutter, one of the Burgeſſes of this town in'Parks- 
ment, gave a partiſan, a kind of halberd or 'a hf 
of authority, to be borne by the elder Conſtable of 
the Borough of Lewes, for the time being. From 
the year 1555, we hear no more of wages paid to 
the Burgeſſes of Lewes. The ſmallneſs of that al- 
lowance, and the liberal diſtribution of Spaniſb"gold 
at St. Stephen's, ſeem to have rendered the former 
too inconfiderable for their acceptance. At the fit 
inſtitution of thoſe wages, in the reign of Edwardl. 
the ſum of two ſhillings a day ſettled for Burgeſſes, 
was at leaſt equivalent to twelve ſhillings in the 

reign of Mary, and to forty at this day. For the 
pound of ſtandard or fterling ſilver in Eduurd. 

time was coined into twenty ſhillings, in Mary's 
into ſixty ; ſo that a ſhilling of the former reign, 
was intrinſically worth three ſhillings of the latter. 
Furthermore, the great importation of filver into 
Europe fince the difcov ery of, America, had now re- 


* duced 
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duced the commercial value of that metal confider- 
ably more than one half. 

On the twenty - ſecond of f June this year; Richard 
Woodman, of Warbleton, in this county, ironmaker, 
George Stevens, William Maynard, Alexander Hoff- 
nan, Maynard's ſervant, Thomaſine Wood, his maid, 
Margery Morris and James Morris her ſon, both of 
Heathfield, Dennis Burgeſs of Buxted, Dame Afhdon 
of Rotherfield, and Dame Grover were, all ten, 
burned together in one fire at Lewes for hereſy. 
They for the moſt part, had been taken up but a 
few days before, confined for a night or two in the 
cellar at the Star Inn at Lewes, and then all con- 
ducted to the ſame ſtake faſtened in the High Street 
of this town, where, for having profanely dared to 
exerciſe the privilege of thought, they were roaſted 
alive to the incredible edification of the chriſtian 
world, and to the great glory of a beneficent and 
merciful God ! It may perhaps be ſaid that ſuch bar- 
barity could proceed only from the rancorous leaven 
of popery. But the ſufferings of Foan of Kent and 


| George Van Pare, the Unitarian, under the perſe- 


cuting hand of Craumer, will, among other horrid 
inſtances, prove that the zeal of the reformed ſets 
alſo could blaze in the fagots of Smithfield, and 
rival the intolerant cruelties of the Inguifition. Mo- 
nopoly is the ſoul of every body corporate; and 
wherever a religious ſect is exclyſively eſtabliſhed, it 


3 Ibid. 
F f oon 
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ſoon becomes, by virtue of that eſtabliſhment, und 
of that only, an overgrown and jealous 'corpata- 
tion which trades between the laity and Heaven, 
Should any man or ſociety of men ſeek that region 
of happineſs under any other charter or pilot than 
that of the eſtabliſhed Church, whether Popiſh, Lu. 
theran, or Calviniſtic, the torch of perſecution'is 
wielded with ſuch ſanguinary vigilance that the ab. 
horrent mind is ſtrongly prompted to fly to the 
ſimple and benign code of nature from ſuch bar. 
barous orthodoxy. - 

1558. Thomas Jeffereye and John Colte, Conſtables 

In this year's accounts are mentioned diſburle- 
ments for the furniture, apparelling and -ſerting 
forth,” of, twelve ſoldiers on account of a war with 
France; for the puniſhment of vagabonds and other 
offenders; for money given the Duke of Norfall's * 
players, for wine for the Lord Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
and for bringing up certain poor children. 

1559. John Chatfield and Thomas Sherman, Cont; 

In the Conſtables diſburſements for this year, are 
mentioned ſums of money by them diſburſed in 
ce charges about the Bridge, for men to watch when 
« the great fire was in Meſout, for the buying of 
& certain armour, and for e up certain Y 
6 children at the town charge.” 
1560. John Batnor and Thomas Matthewe, Colt 

In the Conſtables accounts of, this year, it appears 
that © in conſideration of the fall of. money, they 


left the town indebted to William Tomlinſon for 
cc his 
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« his poſt-horſe, twenty ſhillings, to be allowed by 
« the next Conſtables.” It has before oeen obſerved 
that the value of filver was reduced. by reaſon of 
the great importation of that metal from America; 
and the fall of money in its value, previous to this 
year, was principally effected in England by the 
adulteration of the coin in three preceding reigns, 
and by the vaſt treaſures imported by Philip from 
Spain, In the year 1554 alone he had brought over 
twenty ſeven cheſts, each three feet four inches 
long, and ninety-nine horſeloads and two cartloads 
of gold and ſilver coin.* All the baſe coin of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. having this year been cried 
down by Elizabeth, the temporary embaraſsment 
above alluded to, conſequently took place. 

1561. John Audley and John Earle, Conſtables. 
This year the new building of Lewes Bridge, at 
the expence of the two adjoining Rapes, was finiſhed. 
Ihe aſſeſſment on the Borough of Lewes for that 
purpoſe, was paid two years before, as we have ſeen 
in the Conſtables diſburſements of that day. 

1562. Andrew Dopp and Thomas Mantell, Conſt. 
1563. John Morley and Thomas Smyth, Conſt. 

In this year's account it appears that Job Chat- 
field, ſurveyor of the works for new building of 
Lewes Bridge had received of the Conſtables (be- 
hides © fifty ſhillings by him received of the ſaid 
** Conſtables, touching the preferring of a, bill into 
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5 Burnet, p. 286. 
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*« the Parliament Houſe for the preſervation of oreat 


* timber,”) the ſum of eighty-ſeven pounds -e 


ſhillings and three-pence, - which I take to have 
been the aſſeſſment of — whole Rape of Lt 
for that work. 
1564. John Stempe and . Huggins, Con 
In their accounts appears a diſburſement of #weniy 
ſhillings for a month's board for Lord Abergavennys 
hunt ſmen, and another of four ſhillings' for“ wine 


given for a preſent 4 to the Lord Biſhop of * 


cheſter.” 
1565. Richard Malle and John Puckell, Conſt. 
This year ten pounds, the bequeſt of a Mrs, 


Holter, relict of one of the Fellowſhip, was received 


from her executors towards building a new Market- 


houſe in Lewes. Fourteen of the Fellowſhip and 


Mr. Kyſton, Commiſſary for the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes, made up the like ſum, for the? whole of 
which that building was erected in ſome time after. 
The town alſo bought this year ſeventy-five tuns 
of timber, at two ſhillings and eight pence the im, 
for new building the SEssroxs-Housg. One tenth 
and one fifteenth due of the town this year, 
amounted together to four pounds twelve ſhillings, 
and an acquittance for the ſame, to four ſhillings. 
There is alſo mentioned in the Town-book, a diſ- 
burſement of thirteen ſhillings and four-pence by 
the Conſtables, for making a place for the Juſtices 
of Aſſize to fit in. 
1566. Fohn Pryor and John Stope, Conſtables. 
1567. 
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1567. Jobn Colte and John Cooke, Conſtables. + 
' 1568. Thos. Sherman and Fohn Ottryngham, Conſt. 
They received from the Lord's Bailiff for the uſe - 


of the town, two ſhillings and four-pence being half 
the value of an ill-tanned hide forfeited under the 


Statute in that caſe made and ewe 1 James I, 
chap. 22. 
1569. John Batnor and Peter Pemble, Conſtables. 
1570. Thomas Matthew and William Lane, Conſt. 
In their diſburſements they mention. the making 
of a pillory for the town, which was erected at the 
Eaſt end of the Seſſions-houſe; the ſetting forth of 
a man into the Queen's ſhips ; and n about 


the Lord Lieutenant. 
1571. John Erle and John Homzwood, Conſtables. 


1572. Thomas Mantell and William Newell, Con; 

In their diſburſements are mentioned fixteen- 
pence paid for“ a pair of indentures between the 
High Sheriff and the Borough _— the electing 
of two Burgeſſes in the Parliament.” 

1573. Fohn Stempe and Lawrence Newton, Conſt, 

This year they and the Fellowſhip lett the com- 
mon brook, called the Conſtables - brook, for the 
term of ten years and rent of thirteen ſhillings and 
!our-pence a year, the tenant engaging to keep it, 
during that term, well and ſufficiently caſted and 


icoured.” 


The ſaid Conſtables * Fellowſhip W 0 


_ Weir own coſt, for the uſe of the Borough the Sta- 


tutes 


a mne, 


tutes at large, in a three n for wing dee 
ſhillings.” 
Mrs. Ann Smith, widow, left an ante of * 
ſhillings for ever to be diſtributed every Aſh- Wed. 
neſday to the poor of this Borough. 
1574. It ſeems to me that the Conſtables of this 
year are omitted in the Town-book. 
1575. John Puckell and Robert Aware, Conſtable, 
1576. Fohn Stope, alias Harman, and Willian 
Butcher, Conſtables. 
1577. Thomas Shearman and Wi iam Covert, Con, 
Though Mr. Covert lived at the Fryars which 
ſome had aſſerted to be without the juriſdiction; of 
the Borough, he did not think himſelf thereby 
warranted to decline ſerving the office of Conſtable. 
Theſe Conſtables delivered to their ſucceſſors che 
following articles belonging to the town, and in 
care of the Conſtables for the time being. 
The town box with one lock and two keys. 
The town ſeal, and a ſeal for vagabonds. 
One ancient. 
One drum with two drum: ſticks. 
Three Statute books. 
Twelve leathern buckets. 
Two great iron hooks with chains to them. 
Two great firepoles, 
One lock and two keys for the Veſt Gate, the 
priſon for the uſe of the town, 
Two cheſts, two locks, and- two keys, in the 
town houſe, 
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1578. John Oltringham and George Cdchey, Conſt, 
1579. Peter Pemble and Thomas Pelland, Conſt, _ 
1580. John Batnor and William Farmer, Conſt. - 
158 1. William Lane and John Brode, Conſtables. 
1582. John Erle and Fohn Holter, Conſtables. 
1583. John Holmwood and Abraham Edwards, Con. 
1584. Lawrence Newton and Samuel Walter, Con- 
ſtables. The former could not write his name. 
This year Lewes Bridge was new built. 
158 5. Thomas Huggins and William Burrell, Conſt. 
This year John Kyme, Gentleman, gave twenty 
pounds for ever, to be lent for two years to five 
tradeſmen at a time, and, at the expiration of that 
term, to five others ; and alſo forty ſhillings a year, 
for the five following years, to be diſtributed by the 
Conſtables to poor houſekeepers and old maids. 
1586. Thomas Trayton and Richard Kidder, Conſt. 
This year, Mr. Richard. Pykehurft, of St. Peter's 
pariſh, Weſtout, gave by will four houſes in chat 
pariſh, lying at the back fide of St. Peter's Church, 
now Rotten Row, to certain townſmen and their 
heirs in truſt, that three of the ſaid houſes may be 
inhabited by three poor people, and'the fourth lett 
out to rent nn the whole wp be PO in 
repair. 
1587. John Puckell and Felix Sterne, Conſtables. 
They delivered over to their ſucceflors the fol- 
being articles belonging to the town. 
The town box and * in which the town evi- 
dences lie. 


The 


Rd AIST. 


The iron town hooks with their fo 
Twelve leathern buckets. S ria 
Two town-books of record (the old regiſter; book, 
called, Parvus liber de Lewes, and the row Ton- 
| book.) | | 

1588. John Harman, alas Stgpe, bes Job Pa 
land, Conſtables. 

This year and the preceding, Qua Elizahei 
ſent to Lewes a. conſiderable quantity of arms/and 
ammunition on account of the Spaniſh Armada. But 
the Borough, as is manifeſt from the Conſtables ac- 
counts, had purchaſed, at its own expence, moſt il 
not all the pieces of ordnance with which it, appears 
to have been ſupplied at that ſeaſon of public alarm. 
The Town-hall was alſo new plaſtered this year at 
the EXPENCE OF THE BorRouGH. Of the fonty- 
two barrels of gunpowder ſent -to this town, Lord 
Buckhurſt, Lord Lieutenant of the County and one 


of the Council, ordered twenty to be ſent to Neu- 
haven, 


— 


r 
= 


. The two ſeals. | Coe 

= A brazen meaſure of a pottle. | . 0% 
14 A brazen weight of one pound.  , 

244 An iron ell. 7 | 

7 | Two Statute books. The chird volume, L fa 
A pole, was loſt. 

4 One bn. 

} | A new ancient, bought by the Conſtables ef hi 
pry” year. 

H 'Two drums (one bought by the fame) with the 
ml ſticks to them. | * 

7 
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haven, for the uſe of Lord Admiral Howard at the 
time the Spaniſh Armada were in fight of that place 
and another to one Patrick Hacket, to be taken to 
Brigbthelmſton on the ſame occaſion. u ö 
589. Milliam Butcher and Edmund Apten, Conſt: 
This year John Dongate was apprenticed by the 
Fellowſhip to Michael Glanfild of this town, flatelayer, 
for the term of telve years. 
One barrel of powder was this year delivered by 
order of Lord Buckhurft to“ one Thomas Nicholls, 
and other ſailors, for the ſafe conducting of the 
victuals for the ſoldiers then ſent over to Diepe for 
the aid of the French King,” Henry the 'Foarth: 
And another barrel of powder had, on the twenty: 
fourth of November the year before; being the day 
of general rejoicing, and thankſgiving for the over- 
throw of the Sparifh Armada, been ** ſpent in fhoot- 
ing off the great pieces in the Caſtle with the Whole 
| | confi of the Fellowſhip.” 
The partiſun was given by William Butcher; the 
elder Conſtable, to Andrew Crane, an inhabitant- of 
Lezves, at his going into Frunte, I ſuppoſe with the 
above-mentioned victuals for the army, __ was 
thereby loſt. 
1590. Gene Cockey and 7 Bonns Carew, Conſt. 
1591. William Lane and George Freman, Conſt. 
1:92. John Holter and Richard Biſhop, Conſt. 
They delivered over to their ſucceſſors the fol- 
lowing articles belonging to the town, viz. 
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The town box, in which the evidences of che town 
wo lie, with the keys. | 

The town ſeal and the vagabond ſeal. 

A brazen meaſure of a quart. | 

A brazen weight of one pound. | 

An iron ell. 

Two Statute books. 

One ancient, and two drums with one pair of Nicks 

Two town hooks of iron with three ſtaves. 

Twelve leathern buckets, 

Two books of record, 

Twelve mattocks. | 

Twelve ſhovels. 

One gin to hoiſt great ordnance. 

Avoirdupois weights, viz. an half bundres 
quarter hundred, fourteen pounds, ſeven pounds, 
four pounds, two pounds, and one pound. 

One pile of broken weights, containing thirteen 


* 
x 


pieces. | 
One pile of troy weights, containing fourteen 
pieces. 8 


One paper of pennyweights and grains, contain- 
ing thirteen pieces, (all ſtandard weights for the 
County, by Stat. 11. Hen. VII.) 

Five dry vats of match. 

Six carriages for ordnance. 

Nine pair of wheels for ordnance. 

Six cart ſaddles. 

Thirty-two horte harneſs. 

Thirty cart horſe bridles. 

Six 


1 


ty 
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Six ſpunges. 

Six pieces of caſt iron drdyance; l viz. two akers, 
tro minions, and two falcons, 

Nine ladles. 

Eighteen barrels of gunpowder. 

Twelve ſmall ſows of lead. 

One hundred and twenty caſt iron ſhot,. (four of 
which were next year ſhot away in trying the pieces 
in the Caſtle.) 

Six budge barrels. 

Six ſkins for budge barrels, 

Twelve axle-trees. 

One pair of ſmall balances, 

One ſeal (or burning iron) for the leaps.” 

Four other ſmall ſeals (or printing irons for the 
weights to be legally uſed all over the county.) 

Six halberds, | 

A brazen leap. 

1:93. Lawrence Newton and Richard Clagget, 
Conſtables. The former is the illiterate Conſtable of 

1573 and 1584, 

1594. William Burrell and Thomas 7. rayton, Conſt. 

1595. Richard Kydder and Ferman Hardyman, Con- 
ſtables. The latter was as illiterate as Newton. 

1:96. John Puckell and Thomas Mantell, Conſta- 
vies. This year Thomas Pounde, Eſq. of Farlington, 


This word in the Saxon ſignifies a corn-baſket or. hamper, 
"4 in the old diale& of Susssx, a meaſure containing one 
turd of the two great buſhels of thoſe days; and'in its accep- 
tation here ſignifies the Modlern WixonzsrEA buſhel. 
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heir in reverſion to the Manor of J/yke, on which 
the annuity of Mrs. Anne Smith was charged; refuſed 
to pay the ſame. But after a ſuit was commenced 
againſt him, and iſſue joined, he thought proper to 
pay both the arrears and cofts of ſuit. | 
1597. Felix Sterne and Thomas Dawſon, Conſt; 
But Felix Sterne having died about the 2oth day 
of January this year,, Edmund Aſpten was choſen 
Conſtable in his room, as being the next to ſucceed by 
courſe. By an order of Seſſions of this year dated 
July the thirteenth, and ſigned Robert Sackville, 
Thomas Pelham, Nicholas Parker, Antha. Sherly, 
and Ran. Nevill, by command of Lord Buckbu, 
Lord Lieutenant of the Countv, there were: ſent 
from Lewes to Brighthelmflon, one ſaker and one 
rainion with their carriages, ſhot, horſeharneſs, 
budges, barrels, ladles, ſpunges and all other ne- 
ceflary implements belonging to the ſame, with'fix 
barrels of gunpowder ; and to Newhaven, one ſaker, 
one minion and two falcons, fix barrels of powder, 
and the reſidue of all the artillery ſtores in the town, 
thoſe two places being moſt expoſed to annoyance 
from the Spaniards with whom England was ſtill at 
war. Thomas Feffery, the Conſtable of Brighthelm- 
fon, to whom the artillery and ſtores for that town 
were delivered, could not write his name. 
1508. Thomas Carezy and John Rowe, Gent. Conſt. 
The latter was author of the valuable manuſcript 
which in this work has been ſo frequently referred 


to and quoted. To his * and intelligence 
the 
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the town of Poms and indeed every friend to local 
hiſtory and patriotiſm, owe eternal veneration. 
That manuſcript is now in the poſſeſſion of George 
Medley, Eſq. of Buckfted-place in this County, wha 
js faid to be a lineal deſcendant from its worthy 
author. But as that. Gentleman's real and perſonal 
property are likely, for the moſt part, to devolve 
on Sir George Shuckburgh in right of his lady, 
it is to be hoped Mr. Medley will ſecure the preſer- 
vation and publicity of a record ſo intereſting to the 
Borough and Barony of Lewer, by depoſiting it 
either in the Britiſh Muſeum, or in the public cheſt 
of the aforeſaid town. Such diſpoſal of it would be 
a laſting and flattering memorial of his public ſpirit 
and attention to a place where he has always been 
very highly reſpected, and would alſo prove the moſt 
faithful completion of the benevolent intentions of 
Mr. Rowe. 

1599. William Lane and W aan Conſt. 

On a petition from the inhabitants of Lees to 
the Juſtices, a reſolution of Seſſions was paſſed and 
recorded in the Town-book: againſt licencing any 
alchouſe within the Borough of Lees, or within 
the pariſh of St. Mary Weſtout, but in open court 
and at the requeſt of the Conſtables and Fellowſhip 
of the ſad Borough. | 

icco. Richard Biſhop and Thomas Colt, Conſtables, 

1601. William Claget and Edward Newton, Conſt, 

1602. Samuel Walter and Ambroſe Comporte, Con. 

: 602. 7 homas Trayton and William Reede, Conſt, 
This 
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This year Mr. Rowe enfeofed his eldeſt ſon, Jobs, 
and other perſons with two brooks of two acres on 
the North ſide of St. John's Church, for the uſe of 
the Conſtable and Fellowſhip of Lewes for ever, and 
a fine was levied on the ſame. | 

1604. Nicholas Jefferay Conſtable. 

1605. No Conſtable mentioned this year in the 
Town-book, and but one for the laſt. 

For the ſeven preceding years there is a viſible 
ircegularity and barrenneſs of circumſtances. in the 
Town-book, for which I am unable to account 
- from the public complexion of thoſe times: but 
that there was a want of internal unity appears by a 
ſhort note in the laſt page of the Town-book. 

606. Thomas Dawſon and Thomas Darrington, Co, 

i607. Thomas Colte, Gent. and Vun. Careru, Conlt, 

1608. William Stempe and Steven Hodgſon, Cont. 

Robert, Earl of Dorſet, by his Will dated the roth 
of February in this year, bequeathed to the poor of 
the Borough, the ſum ofeighty pounds: but his exeeu- 
tors reſuſed to pay it unleſs and until ſome competent 
rent charge or land might be purchaſed therewith, 
for ever to remain a memorial of that nobleman's 
bounty. Accordingly in the year 1619, Mr. Joby 
Rowe having, with other reſpectable inhabitants of 
the town, made up twenty pounds more, he pur- 


chaſed of William Lulham of the pariſh of Hamſey, 


Tanner, a rent-charge of nine pounds a year out of 
the Verde, and nine acres adjoining to it in the ſaid 
pariſh for one hundred pounds: and Mr, Rowe 

next 
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next enfeofed others with the ſaid annuity or rent- 
charge in truſt for the uſe of the united pariſhes of 
St. Peter and St. Mary Weſtout, St. Michael, 
All Saints, and St. John's ſub Caſtro ; the annuity to 
be received by the Conſtables for the time being, 
and by them diſtributed to the poor of the four 
aforeſaid pariſhes ** equally pro rata portione,” by 
the hands of their reſpective churchwardens.* 

1609. Abraham Edwards and Richard Heath, Con. 

1610. William Claget and Thomas Holmmood, Con. 

1611. Thomas Trayton and Edward Claget, Conſt. 

Mr. Claget having this year removed from the 
town, John Pemmel was in courſe elected in his 
room. Wo 

This year Thomas Blunt, Barber, bequeathed to 
the Conſtables and the Society of Twelve of which 
he was a member, a ſilver bowl double gilt, of the 
ralue of twenty nobles ; and twenty pounds in money 
for ſetting up young tradeſmen within the Borough, 
exactly on the ſame judicious plan as that adopted 
by Mr. Kyme's will in 1585. He alſo bequeathed 
to Mr. Jobn Rowe and others, in truſt, a houſe in 
St. Michael's pariſh, the third Eaftward, on the 
North fide of the ſtreet, from the way leading up 
to the Caſtle gateway, out of the rent of which 
were to be yearly paid three pounds to the free- 
{chool then kept at Southover, and alſo three pounds 
a ycar to the poor of the four pariſhes of the 


Mr. Rowe's M. S8. Fol. 121. 122. 123. 124 and ta. 


Borough, 
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Borough, and thofe of Southover and the Cliffs, 
in manner following to thoſe of St. John fel 
Caſtro, in which pariſh he lived and was buried, 
twenty ſhillings a year; and the other forty ſhillings 
to St. Michael's ; St. Peter's and! Mary's Weftont 
AA Saints ; St. Jobn Baptift's, Sout hover; and . 
Thomas a Becket's, Cliffe, in equal ſhares.? 
1612. William Read and William Pierce, Cont, 

1613. Jerman Hardyman and George Byndles, Cont, 

1614. Thomas Dorringion and Henry Stonſtreet, 
Conſtables. In the rolls of the Court Leet, Vn. 
Thomas, Gent. is ſaid to have been elected ſenior 
Conſtable by the Jury. But he was excuſed or re- 
jetted, probably on account of his not being of the 
Fellowſhip, and Mr. Dorrington choſen afterwards in 
his place. \ 

1615. Thomas Colt and Richerd Kidder, Cont. 

1616. William Claget and William Holingdale, Con. 

i617. Thomas Trayton and Thomas Barton, Conſt. 
This year John Taylor, a native of Halden in Kent, 
was whipped at Lewes, according to law, for begging 
in the town, and fent home with a written' teſti- 
monaal oi his hoſpitable reception, though the deep 
characters of tyranniſing legiſlation, not juſtice, on 
the poor fellow's back, might wave ſaved the writer's 
trouble. 

1618. John Pepnel nd Thomas Oliver, Conſt. 

1619. William Reade and Gerſbam Baylie, Conſt. 


„Ibid. fol. 127. 


1620. 
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1620. William Pierce and Tomas Snatt, Conſt. 
1621. George Byndles and William Fofter, Conſt. 
This year Sir Thomas Springett, Knight, gave the 
Conſtables and Fellowſhip the ſum of one hundred 
pounds for the ſetting up of young tradeſmen who 
had been apprenticed in Lewes, and the Cliffe ; and 
for the help of ſuch ancient and decayed tradeſmen 
as had long dwelt there, in manner following—to 
the pariſhes of St. Michael, and St. Peter and Mary 
Meſtout, twenty pounds each, becauſe his father, 
Herbert Springett, Eſq. had reſided in both thoſe 
pariſhes ; forty pounds to the Cliffe pariſh in the 
Hundred of Ringmer, within which Hundred was 


Broyle-place, Sir Thomas's own reſidence ; and to 


the pariſhes of All Saints and St. John's ſub Caſtro, 
twenty pounds in equal ſhares. The whole of theſe 
ſums was to be managed by the Conſtables of the 
town for the time being, with the advice and con- 
ſent of at leaſt ſix of their A/iſtants called the 


Twelve, in the ſame manner that Mr. mes and 


Thomas Blunt's bequeſts were; to each perſon the 
ſum of fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, 
not leſs, for two years on good ſecurity, free of 
intereſt, *In another place the diviſion and diftri- 
bution of this donation are recorded differendy, 
but, I believe, erroneouſly. 


1622. Henry Stonſtret and Richard Newton, Con- 
ſtables, 


„ Thid. fol. 133. 
Ss 3 This 
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This year Herbert Springett, Eſq. brother to Sir 
Thomas, deviſed the ſum of fifty pounds to be given 
out, intereſt free, by the Conſtables of Lewes, with 
the advice and conſent of at leaſt fix of their Fel- 
lowſhip called the Troelve, to young beginners 
within the four pariſhes of the Borough, ſix pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four-pence to each of ſix per- 
ſons, and ten pounds to a ſeventh, to be repaid 
within two years, and then given to ſeven mote 
for the like term.* 
1623. Richard Kidder and William Dodſon, Cont, 
1624. William Clagget and Richard Knight, Conſt, 
1625. M. Hollingdale and Edw. Fitzherbert, Conſt. 
Mr. Fitzherbert lived in the Fryars ; yet he ob- 
jected not to the office. 
1626. Thomas Oliver and George Seager, Conſt. 
1627. William Read and Samuel Midmoor, Conſt. 
1628. Gerſbome Baylie and Henry Goodman, Conſt. 
1629. Thomas Snatt and William Claggett, Conſt. 
1630. Henry Stonſtreet and Henry Roſe, Conſt. + - 
1631. Richard Kydder and John Aylwine, Conſt. 
At the Eaſter term this year, a chancery ſuit 
concerning the poor of Lewes, brought by Willian 
Lulham, the man that ſold the annuity iſſuing out 
of the Werde in Hamſey, in 1608, or his fon, 
complaining againſt Fohn Wilſon and eighteen other 
feoffees of the ſaid annuity, was finiſhed by Mr. 
Rowe; the expences of which ſuit as faithfully tran» | 


: Ibid, fol. 134. 
ſcribed 
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ſcribed from that gentleman's account, ſtill pre- 
ſerved, in his own hand- writing, in the Town- book, 
will form a melancholy contraſt to the bills of coſt 


of the preſent day. 
N 4. 4. 4. 
Mich. Term, 1629. To one of the ſix 
clerks for his fees for the firſt term, | 
when five (feoffees) only appeared, ,o 6 8 
The commiſſion to take their anſwer in 
the country, - - - ..'Q 316 
Ingroſſing the bill, 75. 6d. a copy there- | 
of, 108. - - -,. .0:17.: 6 
For the fix following terms ending at 
Eaſter Term, 1631. þ 
To one of the fix clerks for his fees at 
16s. 8d. for every term, being nineteen 
defendants, paying 38. 4d. for my 
four names, - - 20 
For the ſecond commiſſion to take the 
anſwers of the laſt fourteen defendants 
in the country, and the ingroſſing of 
the bill and copy ut ſupra, - = 8 
For drawing, ingroſſing, and putting into | 
the court, the defendant's ſeveral an- | 
ſwers in ſeveral terms, - - 5 
Copies of the ſeveral anſwers and replica- e 
tions taken out of court, - o 19 44 
Drawing of briefs againſt the hearing, o 10 © 
For counſel at ſeveral times, - 180 
Summa - „ £0 464.3 
H h 2 Beſides 
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Befides mine own travel and pains, which I refer 
to the diſcretion and conſideration of the Config 
and their Society. 


(+ 9 4 


I received towards the diſburſements afare- 
ſaid, of Mr. Stonſtreate, (a Mercer, who 
lived inthe houſe bequeathed by Thomas 
Blunt, ) - - RI. 

Mr. Richard Newton, (who lived in the 
corner houſe on the Eaſt fide of Water- 


gate-lane, now Mr, W. ow 's) - 4 09 
Mr. Aytwin, - - 5 0 0 
Of the townſmen (I ſuppoſe the other 

fourteen of the 2 8 at 28. 6d. 

a- piece, . 115) 

Summa, = -  £.12 1 


Received more in full e twenty ſhillings, 
Joan Row, 


1632. William Dodſon and Thomas Brooke, Conſt, 
1633. Richard Knight and Richard Burdett, Conſt. 
On the twenty-ſeventh of January this year, the 
Lords of the Borough admitted John Panton, Gent. 
Thomas Brooke, Apothecary, Richard Burdett, Grocer, 
George Mathewe, Butcher, Peter Pemel, Mercer, 
and 7 homas Alchorne, Glover, all inhabitants of the 
Borough of Lewes, as tenants by copy of Court 
Roll of a parcel of land forty feet ſquare on the 
Caſtle bank, in the Northern part of St. Michael's 
pariſh, 


pariſh, for the uſe of the poor of the ſaid Borough, 
with liberty to lett the ſaid parcel for years.“ 

1634. Edward Fitzherbert and Edu. Turle, Conſt, 
1635. Thomas Oliver and Peter Pemel, Conſt. 
1636. George Seger and Edward Holmwood, Conſt. 
1637. Samuel Midmore and Geor. Mathewe, Conſt. 
Mathewe having died in March, 7 homas Alchorne 


was choſen in his place. £ 
At this time the donations and bequeſts to the 


Borough for the accommodation of the poorer tradeſ- 
men, amounting to two hundred and ten pounds, 
were allundiminſhed and in uſe. 


1638. Thomas Snatt and Joſeph Baylie, Conſt. 
1639. Richard Newton and William Peake, Conſt. 


1640. Henry Roſe and Richard Snatt, Conſtables. 

In the name of the latter, I ſuppoſe Richard is 
erroneouſly written for Thomas or Stephen, for there 
was no Richard Snatt of the Fellowſhip. 

1641. Richard Kidder and William Lane, Conſt, 

1642. John Alwin and Richard Barnard, Conſt. 

This year the four pieces of iron ordnance ſent to 
Brightbelmſton and Newhaven in 1597, were brought 
back to Lewes. There were delivered out this year 
by warrant directed to the Conſtables, of the gun- 
powder ſtill kept in the Town-houſe, three barrels, 
viz. one to the Cliffe, one to Brightbelmſton, and one 


to Rottingdean. 
1043. William Dodſon and Walter Brett, Conſt. 


3 Thid, fol. 7. a. 
1644. 
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1644. Richard Burdett and Richard Ruſſell, Conſt, 
In the liſt of things delivered over by theſe Conſtable 
to their ſucceſſors, are mentioned thirty- four mu. ro 
kets and fowling pieces, part at leaſt of which ſeem 
to have been purchaſed the year before, the public 
expenditure of the town having then ſwelled to' the 
unuſual ſum of fifty pounds, three ſhillings, and nine. 10 
pence. In theſe military preparations we may dif. 60 
cover the political ferment and alarm of the public 
mind, which never after ſubſided until the fatal in- 40 
diſcretions of a miſguided Prince were too n 
expiated with his blood. 
1645. Edw. Fitzherbert and Tho. Adin Conſt, 
1646. Thomas Oliver and Richard Kidder, Conſt, 
1647. Peter Pemel and Stephen Snatt, Conſtables. 
Here it appears that a Mr. Alcocke, was employed ' 
by the Fellowſhip in their defence againſt one of the 
Lulham's, in another ſuit concerning the annuity 
iſſuing out of the Verde in Hamſey. 
1648. George Seager and Nicholas Curle, Conſt. 
Seager having died ſoon after his election, Edward 
Holmwood was choſen by the Fellowſhip in his place, 
* according to the ancient cuſtom of the town and 
Borough of Lewes,” 
1649. Joſeph Baylie and Fohn Mathew, Conſt. 
This year the Market-houſe was new-built ; pre- 
vious to which there was an effort made by a party 
in the town to have the new Market erected in ſome 
other place within the Borough, But on the repre- 
ſentation of Herbert Morley, Anthony Stapley and 
Henry 
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Henry Shelley, Eſqrs. to the Earl of Dorſet, he re- 

fiſed his confent, as one of the Loods of the Bo- 
rough, to ſuch removal. 

1650. Richard Kidger, ſenior, and Richard . 
junior, Conſtables. | 

Mr. Kidder having died in F ebruary, Richard Bar- 
ard was choſen “ in his room by the Twelve, he 
« being next in courſe to ſerve the office, according 
« to the ancient cuſtom of the town and Borough 
« of Lewes.” 

1651. Walter Brett and John a Conſt. 

This year the old order of Seſſions againſt licen- 
cing any public houſe within the Borough of Lewes, 
or pariſh of St. Mary Weſtout, in 1598, was re- 
vived by the Bench of Juſtices at their Quarter Seſ- 
ſtons held in the Borough aforeſaid on the tenth of 
April, fifteen in number, viz. Sir Thomas Parker, 
Knight, Herbert Morley, Anthony Stapley, James 
Temple, Edward Apfley, John Fagge, Henry Shelley, 
William Morley, Robert Spence, William Spence, Fobn 
Buſbridge, Roger Gratwick, Thomas Fefferay, Thomas 
Springe, and Ngthaniel Studley, Elqrs. 

1652. Richard Burdett and Robert Albury, Conſt. 

At the Whitſuntide meeting of this year, it was 
unanimouſly refolved by ſeventeen of the Fellou/hip 
then aſſembled, to contribute their ſeveral quotas 
of any expences that may ariſe from the enforcing 
payment of the town-charges from the refractory in- 
habitants, „ and other expences which ſhall be laid | 
out in maintenance and defence of the rights, im- | 
munities, and cuſtoms of the town.” Of 


HISTORY, 
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Of the pious names aſſumed by many of the pu- 
ritans of this time; three only have occurred to me 
in Lewes, viz. Faintnot, Weepnot, and Graceful. 
At the Quarter Seſſions holden at Lewes on the 
29th of April this year, the ſum of one pound, thir. 
teen ſhillings, and ten-pence was aſſeſſed on the 
Borough, towards rebuilding Lewes Bridge, the 
whole expence of that work having been eſtimated 
at eighty pounds, and appointed as ufual to be de. 


frayed by the two adjoining Rapes of Lowe and 


Pevenſey. 
1653. Richard Ruſſell and Richard Button, Conſt. 


1654. Edward Fitzherbert and Tho. Fiſenden, Conſt. 


1655. Thomas Mathewe and Stephen Botting, Cont, 

1656. Thomas Oliver and John Lopdell, Cont. 

1657. Richard Kidder and Thomas Mathew, Conſt, 

1658. Stephen Snatt and Robert Swann, Conſt. 

1659. Edward Holmwood and Edward Peake, Conſt, 

This year ſeems to have commenced the cuſtom, 
ſtill obſerved at the Law-day, of ſetting down the 
names of ſuch of the Fellowſhip as were preſent at 
the Leet, in teſtimony of their approbation of the 
Conſtables accounts. 


1660. Nicholas Curle and Abraham Nicholas, Conſt. 


This year the reverend George Steere, of Nudigate 
in Surrey, bequeathed four houſes in the pariſh of 
St. Michael, in Lewes, the iflues and profits of 
which were to be appropriated to the education 
and maintenance of a fit perſon, the ſon of godly 


parents, in or near the ſaid town of Lewes, and 


eſpecially 
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elpecially the ſon of a madly, poor Miniſter, at one 
of the Univerſities of Cambridge or Oxford, for 
the term of four years, and at the end of the ſaid 
four years then to another for the like term, and fo 
on for ever. The nomination and choice is in the 
two chief officers, and four others the moſt able 
inhabitants within the ſaid town ſucceſſively for 
ever. 
| Theſe houſes are ſituate dne in the High Street, 
the third Weſtward from Sr. Martin's (commonly 
called Market) Lane; the others are the three loweſt 
in the above lane, on the Weſt fide. The yearly 
rents at preſent amount to ſixteen pounds, which 
with 41. 10s. the intereſt of 1 fol. in the three 
per Cents. ariſing from rents received from time 
to time when there were no candidates for the exhi- 
bition and allowance, make 20l. 10s. but after de- 
ducting for taxes and occaſional repairs, the clear 
income to the young ſtudent has feldom exceeded 
fifteen pounds per annum. 
1661. Richard Barnard and John Garland, Conſt. 
1662, Richard Savage and Ellis Midmore, Conſt. 
1663. Walter Brett and Ralph Pope, Conſtables. 
1664. Thomas James and John Holney, Conſt. | 
I cannot find the name of either of theſe Con- 
tables in any liſt of the Fellowſhip. 
1665. Ralph Richardſon and Rich. Griſbrooke, Conſt. 
The name of the former Conſtable appears not 
in any lift of the Fellowſhip. From this period we 


may date the rapid decline of that Society. 
I 1 1666. 
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1666. Edm. Middleton and W. Thoroughgood, Conſt. 
There are ſtill extant many braſs or copper 
pieces, ſomewhat ſmaller than a farthing, ſtruck by 
Edmund Middleton, John Henty, Ambroſe Gallo. 
way, and other tradeſmen in Lewes and its vicinity, 
about this time. | 
1667. Anthony Holman and Henry Roſe, Conſt, 
1668. Henry Hopkins and Ferdinando Bryan, Conſt, 
This year the Town-houſe and Seſſions-houſe of 
Lewes was repaired at the expence of the town, 
But left it ſhould be eſtabliſhed afterwards as a pre- 
cedent for burdening the inhabitants of that town 
alone, with the expences of keeping that building 
in repair, the following order of Seſſions was made 
on the 18th day of October in the ſame year. 
Svsstx. ff, Foraſmuch as the inhabitants of the 
Borough of Lewes aforeſaid, have repaired and 
mended the Seſſions-houſe in Lewes at their own 
charges, it is ordered and declared by this Court, 
that the payment and contribution of the ſaid in- 
habitants of Lewes made for the repair thereof, 
ſhall be no precedent to compel the inhabitants of 
the ſaid Borough of Lewes for the future repairing 
of the ſame. 


I 
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T1M. SHELLEY Cler. Pacis. 
Com. Suflex. , 


1669. Thomas Ruſſell and George Tye, Conſtables. 
Theſe were choſen at the Quarter Seſſions, not the 
Law-day, perhaps on account of ſome diſagreement 


between the Stewards and the Jury of the Leet. 
1 1670. 
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1670. John Holney and Thomas Harriſon, Conſt. 
In the liſt of things belonging to the town, de- 

livered this year to the new Conſtables, are fixty- 
two muſkets and fix old ones, ten barrels of gun- 
powder, and eleven caſks of muſket and piſtol bul- 
lets. The reader will preſently be enabled to con- 
jecture the motive for eſtabliſhing ſuch a magazine 
at Lewes in time of profound peace. 

On the twenty-ninth of May in this year, a con- 
gregation of Diſſenters had, with all the caution 
and ſecrecy which the fear of perſecution muſt 
naturally inſpire, aſſembled in a retired and ſhaded 
bye lane, about a mile and a-quarter South Eaſt 
from Lewes, called Henge-lane, in order to pay, un- 
ſeen by their enemies, that worſhip and adoration 
which reaſon and the peculiar impreſſions of educa» 
tion ſuggeſted as the molt proper and acceptable to 
the great God of nature. But two men, named 
Relf and Goring, urged either by the officious ma- 
liznity of religious prejudice, or the hope of reward, 
dogged them to the ſcene of their clandeſtine devo- 
tion, and became informers againſt ſuch of that 
aſſembly as they knew. Sir Thomas Nutt, one of 
thoſe malign retailers of penal law who accelerated 
the glorious revolution which took place in eighteen 
years after, prevailed on three other Juſtices to co- 
operate with him in order to ſanction the rancour 
of this perſecution. The preacher of the congrega- 
tion was therefore fined twenty pounds ; Walter 
Brett, Grocer, and Thomas - Barnard, ſix pounds 

SE five 
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five ſhillings each ; Richard White, Brazier, three 
pounds fifteen ſhillings, and the pooreſt Diſſenter 
preſent, five ſhillings ; no inconſiderable ſum at that 
time. In three days after, the agents of Sir Thomas 
Nutt began to levy thoſe fines by diſtreſs ; from 
John Prior, Grocer, who with his wife ha] been 
fined ten ſhillings, they took four cheeſes; from 
Thomas Ridge, goods to nearly double the value of 
his fine; from Richard White, ſome braſs kettles 
and a ſtill worth ten pounds thirteen ſhillings, 
nearly thrice the value of his fine; from Edward | 
Henley, Shoemaker, for five ſhillings, three pair of 
ſhoes ; from Samuel Cruttenden, , Haberdaſher, three 
hats, value fifteen ſhillings, for five ſhillings ; from 
Thomas Elphick, Shoem:ker, three pair of ſhoes; 
from Richard Bennet, Taylor, fined ten ſhillings, a 
great part of his kitchen furniture; from Edward 
Whiſkets, Victualler, goods to a conſiderable amount; 
from Nicholas Griſbrooks, Blackſmith, ſeveral arti- 
cles, and among the reſt, part of a flitch of bacon; 
from John Tabret, fined fifty-five ſhillings, a cow ; 
from Benjamin Mood, a Maſon, the ſheets off his 
bed and four of his wife's ſhifts; from John Knapp, 
Barber, all the furniture of his ſhop ; from Henry 
Owden, Carpenter, a muſket and a jack; from 
Thomas Tourle, a Butcher, a horſe ; from Richard 
Mantle, a horſe; and from Walter Brett, three 
barrels of ſugar which had coſt himſelf above fifteen 
pounds. It ſeems Meſſieurs Thomas and Richard 
Barnard were not in buſineſs, and the harpies of 
e oppreſſion 
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oppreſſion under the maſk of law, were at firſt puz- 
zled where or how to diſtrain for their fines. But 
under the guidance of one Buckland, they went to 
Northeaſe, to ſeize Mrs. Barnard's ſtock on the 
account of her ſons, though it was well known they 
had no property there in land or cattle, That 
however made little or no difference to Buckland or 
his employer, Sir Thomas, who ſhrewdly obſerved 
that if there was any thing illegal in the ſeizure, the 
injured party muſt appeal to the Quarter Seſſions, 
where he had influence enough to bar redreſs. They 
accordingly took fix cows from Mrs. Barnard, 
which with Tabret's cow, were bought at a mock 
ſale, at this worthy magiſtrate's door, by his own 
brother for fourteen pounds five ſhillings. The 
tradeſmens? goods were ſold on as eaſy terms at the 
Star Inn, and the injured owners thus prevented 
for a conſiderable time from receiving public in- 
ſtruction from their Paſtor, or uniting in peaceful 
hymns and ſupplication to the Deity.“ 

1671. Ralph Richardſon and Joſhua Curle, Conſt. 

1672. RichardGriſbrookeand William Swann, Conſt. 

1673. Edmund Middleton and Robert Phipps, Conſt. 

i674. William Thurgood and John Knapp, Conſt. 

Knapp having died in January, Walter Brett, 
mior, was appointed, ſeemingly againſt his will, 
by the Bench of Juſtices to ſucceed him. 

in this year's liſt of things belonging to the town, 
are three ſeats for the Juſtices on the Bench, and 


*Cunosny's HisT. of THE Exc. BAPTISTS, vol. ii. p. 247. 
one 
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one for the Crier, with 3711. fol in caſh ang 
bonds belonging to the town. 

1675. Henry Roſe, ſenior, and John Tooke, Coal 
1676. Ferdinando Bryan and John Delves, Conſt, 

1677. George Tye and Thomas Tourl, Conſtables, 

1678. Thomas Harriſon and Henry Roſe, Conſt, 

1679. Fdmund Middleton and John Tooke, Conſt, 

They appear to have been choſen at the Mi. 
chaelmas Quarter Seſſions of the preceding year, 
whether on account of ſome diſagreement between 
the Stewards and Jury at the Law-day, or among 
the latter only, I cannot diſcover from the Town- 
book. It is obſervable, that Tooke had been Con- 
ſtable but three years before. 

This year there occurred an event at Lewes, 
perhaps one of the moſt horrid in the annals of 


human depravity. A cloſe intimacy had for ſome 


years ſubſiſted between Robert Brintburſt, of the 
pariſh of St. Michael in this town, Cutler, and 
William Moor of the ſame pariſh, a young man who, 
though bred a Draper, was heir to a conſiderable 
landed property. But ſome petty difference that had 
happened to ariſe between them, and ſoon after was 
apparently adjuſted, gave exiſtence to ſuch malice 
in the 'mind of the former, as rankled into one of 
the blackeſt defigns that ever diſhonored human 


nature, Moor having been ſubject to an offenhive , 


breath, this inſidious wretch contrived to have con- 
veyed to him a paper of poiſon and a letter ſigned 
with the initials of a friend of Moor's in London, 

ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly recommending the contents of the paper 
as an effectual remedy for that unpleaſant com- 
plaint. The unſuſpecting young man now waited 
only to know whether he was to take the whole at 
once ; he accordingly wrote a letter to his friend in 
London for information on that head ; and Brink- 
burſt, for obvious reaſons, officiouſly charged him- 
ſelf with the delivery of it to John Apps, the Lon- 
don carrier. But inſtead of executing that commiſ- 
fion, he contrived by the agency of an acquaintance 
of his in London to have another letter ſent to Moor, 
directing him to make but one doſe of the ſuppoſed 
medicine. He therefore, on Tueſday the eighteenth 
of November, fatally complied with that direction, 
and languiſhed in extreme agony till the Sunday fol- 
lowing, on which day he expired. Brinkhurſt, during 
his friends illneſs, had been one of the moſt con- 
ſtant and apparently afflicted witneſſes of his ſuf- 
ferings. By the will of the deceaſed he was not 
only forgiven a debt to him of fifty pounds, but 
alſo received as much more in caſh, together with 
his watch and other valuable memorials of his friend- 
ſhip. In the deluſive ſemblance of weeping gratitude 
and affection, this accompliſhed villain helped to 
lay the remains of his murdered benefactor in the 
coffin and the grave, and returned home, in ſeeming 
ſecurity to exult in the conſummation and profit of 
his crimes. But that moral maxim which juſtly 
declares vice to be eventually and inevitably its own 


puniſhment even in this world, without any other in- 
terference 
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terference of Providence than by thoſe wiſe and 
general laws eſtabliſhed from the foundation of the 
world, was ſpeedily exemplified in the fate of this 
atrocious hypocrite. The two fictitious letters from 
London having been filed by Moor, they ſuggeſted 
to his friends the ſuſpicion of poiſon : and that ſoon 
brought to the recollection of Apps, the Carrier, 
that he had ſome time before brought down a parcel 
to the deceaſed, which had been given him in 


Southwark by a perſon unknown; but that he had 


ſomewhere by him a letter addreſſed to the ſame 
perſon, which, he having refuſed to take it in, Apps 
brought down again, and not knowing the writer, 
laid it by. It happened that on the very day of 
Moor's interment, he found this letter, and on 
opening it, diſcovered that Brinkhurſt was the wn: 
ter of it, and the contriver of his friend's unhappy 
fate. He was accordingly taken up and examined 
before two or three Juſtices, to whom he partly 
confeſſed his guilt, On being interrogated with 
regard to the nature of the deadly doſe he had pro- 
cured, he pretended not to know its name ; but 
ſaid that if he ſaw it again, he ſhould know 1t. An 
Apothecary of the town having therefore brought 


ſeveral ſorts of poiſon, he took that opportunity of | 


{wallowing a conſiderable quantity of yellow arſnick 
before any of the company could prevent it, and 
languiſhed from Tueſcay till Saturday evening, tor- 
toured alike by bodily pangs and remor'e, to the 
moment of his diſſolution. His friends having been 


refuſed 
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eſuſed permũſſion to bury him at N. MdichaePs, they 
purpoſed to have him interred in his own ground at 
the bottom of Market- lane. But in that deſign 
alſo they were thwarted by the pious acrimony of 
the public mind; for one of the Conſtables conveyed 
him, in a dung cart, without a coffin to the croſs 
roads near Spittle Barn, where he was interred in a 
grave dug North and South from ſome abſurd, ſu- 
perſtitious notion, a ſtake having been firſt driven 
with moral barbarity, through the uncovered corpſe, 

1680. Jobn Hopkins and William Read, Conſt. 

1681, Ralph Richardſon and James Read, Conſt, 

Read having died inſolvent, the ſum of fifteen 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence of the 
town money was thereby loſt. 

This year for the firſt time are mentioned three 
fire engines, one great and two ſmall, belonging to 
the town, 

1682. William Pellatt, Gent. John Artridge, Conſt, 

Theſe Conſtables delivered over to their ſucceſſors 
bonds and money- belonging to the town, to the 
amount of three hundred and eighty ſeven pounds. 

1683. Ferdinando Bryan and William Weſton, Conſt, 

Weſton could not write his name. | 

1684. John Delves and Thomas Erridge, Conſt. 

This year ſeven muſkets and two ſwords were 
taken from ſome of the inhabitants, who, I ſuppoſe, 


* © The PorsoneRr SELF-PoISONED,” a pamphlet, by Mr. 
Barnard, the Preſbyterian Miniſter of Lewes at that time. 
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were moſt forward in avowing their deteſtation d 
the arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures of a prince, 
who but in four years after was ſcared from his 
throne by the general abhorrence of an injured, 
inſurgent nation, 

1685. Walter Brett and William Roſe, Conſtables, 

1686. Thomas Tourle and T homas Verrall, Conſt, 

1687. Henry Roſe and Edward Burtenſhaw, Conſt, 

It was unanimouſly agreed by the Jury of the 
Court Leet of this year, to meet together the firſt 
Monday of every month and walk the boundaries 
of the Borough, in order to diſcover “ nuiſances 
and other grievances within the ſaid Borough; that 
all ſuch nuiſances may be proceeded againſt at the 
Seſſions:“ and any member of the ſaid Jury abſent. 
ing himſelf from that monthly perambulation with. 
out ſufficient cauſe, was to forfeit one ſhilling to 
be ſpent for the good of the company.” 

Here is an example of public ſpirit and vigilance 
highly deſerving the imitation of the preſent Jury. 
Should they at any time be diſpoſed ſo far and ſo 
honorably to diſcharge the duties which 1n that 
reſpect they owe to themſelves and to their fellow- 
citizens, the following objects, among many others, 
are placed within their peculiar province as van, 
both by cuſtom and law. 

It is their particular duty to prevent every effort 
at encroachment on the High Street and the other 
ſtreets and lanes within their juriſdiction, for therein 


are the health and convenience of the inhabitants as 
wet 
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well as the good appearance of the town itſelf, ma- 
terially concerned. Bow windows, pent- houſes, pro- 
jecting door- poſts, ſteps, and paliſades, are the 
general forerunners of greater encroachments; for 
it commonly happens that whenever a houſe to 
which any of them has been attached, is to be re- 
built, the new wall of the front is erected in a line 
with the moſt forward extremity of the old encroach- 
ment, whereby the ſtreet or lane 1s narrowed, and 
all uniformity deſtroyed. © Pent-houſes and bow- 
windows at any height, projecting beyond the old 
extent of any building, are removable under war- 
rant of a plain and well known maxim in common 
law, that to the owner of the ſoil, belongs all ſpace 
»wards :* now a public ſtreet, lane or high road is 
the common, unappropriable eſtate of the people 
or inhabitants at large; and any projection over it, 
at ever ſo great a height, is an encroachment which 
ſhould not be connived at. Permiſſion to erect 
pales or palifades before houſes, I muſt allow, was 
granted by copy of Court Roll from the Lords of 
this Borough ſo late as the reign of James the Firſt : 
But I do not ſuppoſe that ſuch grants made at this 


day, of part of a public ſtreet in which the inhabi- 


fants have a preſcriptive property, would be con- 
:rmed in Weſiminſter Hall. Be that however as it 
will, a grant for the expreſs purpoſe of erecting pales 
brifore a man's houſe, will hardly warrant, at any 
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future period, the erection of the front wall of a 
houſe on the ſame ſpot, to the manifeſt nuiſance t 
the town. Againſt ſuch ſly and gradual encroach- 
ments, the Conſtables, Headboroughs, Jury; -and 
indeed the inhabitants at large ſhould W 0 
upon their guard. 
The purity of that air which we inceſſantly 
breathe, ſhould alſo be a principal object of public - 
attention. Tallow-chandlers and Hatters workſhops, 
ſlaughter-houſes and tan-yards, hog-pounds and 
ſtics, heaps of dung, the accumulation of noiſome 
matter in ſewers and ſuch places, and in ſhort all 
 putrefaction, whether animal or vegitable, ſhould 
be kept as diſtant as poſſible from the centre of 
population; for the fetid effluvia with which they 
impregnate, to a certain diſtance, the vital element 
we inhale, become progreſſively injurious to the 
conſtitution until they finally produce ſome epidemic 
diſtemper. It appears from the old Court Rolls of 
the Borough, that the continuance of ſuch-nuilances 
vas formerly oppoſed in Lewes with more vigilance 
and effect, than at preſent. In the 36 of Elizabeth, 
a bye law was made at the Law-day, and confirmed 
in the 42 of the ſame reign, that the landholders 
ſhould cleanſe and ſcour the town ditch three times 
a year, viz. ten days before Chriſtmas-day, ten 
days before Lady-day, and ten days before Mi- 
chaelmas-day, under penalty of one ſhilling for 
every rod thereof unſcoured at any of thoſe ſpecified 
times. In the 37 Eliz. was made another bye law 


that 


| that every houſekeeper in the High Street of Lees, 

who ſhall not keep the ſaid ſtreet clean before his 
door after due warning from the Conſtables, Head- 
boroughs, or ſcavenger, ſhall forfeit ſix-· pence toties 
quoties, in caſe of refuſal, to be levied by diſtreſs. 

In the 4 of James the Firſt, a bye law was made. 
that the owner of any hog permitted to wander in 
the ftreets or lanes of the town, ſhall forfeit ſix- 
pence for every ſuch offence againſt the ſafety and 
cleanlineſs of the town: and the year before another 
bye law was made againſt laying dung or any other 
noiſome matter within forty feet of any dwelling 
kouſe, or within ten of any ſtable or barn, under 
penalty of ten-pence toties quoties. 

From the 12 to the 37 of Elix. and from the 2 to 
the 9 of James the Firſt, the Jury frequently pre- 
ſented at the Law - day, nuiſances by gutters turned 
out of houſes in the High Street. 

At the Court Leet held for the Borough of Lewes, 
Otober the eleventh, in the roth of James the 
Firſt, William Budd was preſented for having fed 
hogs in the highway near Pinwell. James Harriſon 
was fined for injuring the neighbourhood with 
fiinking hogmaſh, and Henry Townſend for annoying 
bis neighbours with the fench of his ſtable. 

At the Court Leet of the ſucceeding year, a fine 
was impoſed for erecting hogſties too near the high- 
way.; for throwing fiſhwater into the ſtreet ; for the 
oil of a jaques not removed, and for a gutter per- 
mitted to flow into the ſtreet. 


At 
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At the Court Leet held on the ſecond of October, 
12 of James the Firſt, blood and filth laid in Wane. 
gate Street, were indicted; as alſo a ſtep- that pro. 
jected into the High Street: and Richard Smith way 
fined five ſhillings for the uſe of the poor, for having 
been drunk. | 

From the above and many fimilar inſtances that 
occur in the Court Rolls, it is evident that no en. 
croachments of any magnitude, nor any real nui. 


ſances were overlooked by the Juries of this town 


in the laſt century; and it is much to be wiſhed 
that the ſame ſyſtem of vigilance and impartiality 
may be ſoon revived. Indeed every Juror who 


conſiders the terms and ſacred obligation of his oath, 


at the Law-day, cannot conſcientiouſly avoid pre- 


ſenting every nuiſance and encroachment within the 
Borough, which has come to his knowledge. Pub- 
lic ſpirit will lead to their diſcovery, and public 


juſtice to their redreſs, 
1688. Simon Snell and Reginalders Jarvis, Conſt, 
1689. John Delves and Fohn Hawkham, Conſt. 
1690. William Read and James Bridger, Conſt. 
1691. James Tourle and Samuel Yorkion, Conſt. 
1692. Richard Barnard and 7 homas Fiſſenden, Conſt. 
1693. Thom. Erridge and Benjamin Harman, Conlt. 
1694. Edw. Burtenſhazw and John Hinkley, Conſt. 
Two pounds of candles for the Michaelmas Seſ- 
ſons of the former year coſt 7en-pence only. But 


in this year candles were fix-pence a pound. This 


year carriages and horſes were impreſſed for dra- 
goons 


— 80 i, 
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goons and other ſoldiers ; and the pillory repaired. 
A company of vagrant ſhowmen were taken up by 
the Conſtables, and conveyed to a ſhip at Shoreham 
for the ſea- ſervice. Expences in playing the 
Indian twice, and in cleanſing the rome whear hee 
ſtands in all 38. 6d.” Extracted literatim from the 
Conſtables accounts of this year. 

1695. Nathaniel Ruſſell and Herbert Styles, Conſt. 

The ſtate of the town fund appears by this year's 
account to be as follow. 


| | 4 1 

One mortgage from Nicholas Marchant, 
of Dicheling, for - E 810 00 
In caſh, - + R & (a 

One ſurrender from Richard Knight, of 

Rottingdean, with condition of payment 
on a certain day, - - - 105 © 0 
Four tradeſmens' bonds, - 26 13 4 
4+ 391 13 4 


1696. John Artridge and James Lopdell, Conſt. 

1697. John Cruttenden and Tho. Waterman, Conſt. 

1698. Walter Brett and John Elphick, Conſt. 

1699. Thomas Tourle and Thomas Mathew, Conſt. 

This year no leſs than one hundred and ninety- 
five “ paſſengers,” men, women, and children, 
were relieved by the Conſtables of Lewes. 

1700. Henry Roſe and John Auſten, Conſtables. 
1701. John Delve and | Silvanus Auſten, Conſt. 
1792, Reginalders Jarvis and Rob, Colegate, Conſt. 

1702. 
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1703. John Hinckley and James Miller, Conſt. 

This year Henry White, of Fletching, yeoman, 
did grant, bargain and fell to certain perſons their 
heirs and aſſigns, in truſt for the Borough of Lewes, 
for the ſum of one hundred and ſeventy pounds, 
the moiety or half part of all thoſe ſeveral cloſes ot 
parcels of land, commonly called or known by the 
general name of Godfreys, viz. one Croft, called 
Broomyfield, bound by Weſtwood on the Eaſt, by 
Wanyngore on the South, and by Pretty's Croft on 
the North; the Knozele, bounded by Pretty's Croft 
on the Eaſt, and by the Dooles on the Weſt; a 
parcel called the Tivo Acres, bounded by-the Hollo- 
wiſh on the North; another parcel called the Six 
Acres, bounded by Wanyngore Park on the South, 
and by the Sandore on the Weſt; the New Mead, 
bounded by the Sandore on the Eaſt 3; a meadow 
called the Five Acres, alias Long Mead, bounded by 
the Sandore on the Eaſt, by Kidden's Mead on the 
South, and by a wapple way leading from Wooton 
to Wanyngore, on the Weſt; a meadow called the 
Berriagale's, bounded by a certain lane of the Manor 
of Wooton on the Welt; a nameleſs field of about 
five acres, bounded by the wapple way. aforeſaid on 
the Welt, and bv Crooked Croft on the North; 
another nameleſs. field of about five acres, bounded 
by Godfrey's Land on the Weſt ; the Green, 
bounded by Crooked Croft on the South and Welt, 
and by the Moleſtones cn the North ; all which 
ſaid ſeveral parcels of land do contain in the whole, 


* 
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by eſtimation, forty acres, be the ſame more or ek, 
and are lying and being in Chiltington, in the 
pariſh of Weſtmeſton; together with a moiety of a 
lane called Godfrey's-lane, and a moiety of all other 
lands, ways, eaſements, commons, common of paſ- 
ture, woods, underwoods, profits, and 'commodi- 
ties whatſoever, with their and every of their ap- 
purtenances to the faid land and premiſes, or any 
part thereof belonging or appertaining, or reputed 
to belong thereunto, or uſed or letten together with 
the lame. The number of Truſtees is thirteen. 
Miller having died in March, Eduard Combs was 
elected in his room and ſworn into the office of 
Conſtable at the Eaſter Seſſions. 
1704. James Tourle, ſen. and John Fenner, Conſt. 
1705. Thos. Waterman, ſen. and Nich. Stent, Conſt. 
1706. Stephen Meller and Samuel Swane, Conſt. 
1707. Samuel Yorkton and John Dungate, Conſt. 
Candles four-pence halfpenny a pound this year. 
This year it was agreed by the Jury that for the 
future, no money ſhall be allowed the Conſtables 
for writing the preſentments either for the Aſſizes 
or Seſſions, 
Eighty pounds of the town money were this year 
lent out on the bond of Mrs. Elizabeth Board, 
widow, and of Doctor Jobs Tabor, of Lewes, at 
five per Cent. 
1708, Henry Kenward and John Walter, Conft. 
This year the French burnt ſome ſhipping at 
New haven, 


L l | 1709. 
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1709. John Elphick and William Ford, Conſt. 
1710. Edward Combs and Richard Elliot, Conſt, 
1711. Silvanus Auften and Anthony Dodſon, Conſt, 
1712. Fohn Hinkley and William Read, Conſt. 
1713. Benjamin Court and Thomas Martin, Conſt, 
1714. George Starr and Joſeph Atterſol, Conſt, 
On the Proclamation of George the Firſt, there 
appeared a fpirit of diſaffection in the town. There 
was a reward offered for the diſcovery of the perſon 
or perſons concerned in pulling down a Proclamation, 
the firſt of the new King's, but without effect. 
1715. Walter Brett, jun. and Thos. Barret, Cont, 
1716. J. Tourle, ſen. and R. Puxty, ſen. Conſt, 
This year two men were hanged in Lewes. 
1717. Nicholas Tent and Richard Verral, Conſt, 
1718. John Kenzward and Thomas Ellis, Conſt. 
1719. Peake Elphick and John Delves, Conſt, - 
On the zoth of October this year, the deeds re- 
lating to Mr. Steer's houſes were given, with the 
conſent of the Conſtables and Jury, into the cuſtody 
of Henry Pelham, Eſq. one of the feoffees. | 
1720. Stephen Weller and James Reeve, Conſt: 
1721. George Vandyke and Samuel Atterſol, Conſt. 
1722. John Dean and Henry Bean, Conſt. 
1723. Thomas Friend and John Ledgetter, Conſt. 
1724. Francis Hopkins and Peter Marchant, Conlt. 
The Reverend Joſeph Grave, Rector of St. Peter's 
and St. Mary's Weſtout, in Lewes, who died about 
the year 1720, gave to the inhabitants of this town, 


two rooms with their furniture and his library, 
which 
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which conſiſted of 148 volumes folio, 109 quarto, 
146 octavo, and 120 duodecimo and eighteens, 
together with an annuity of ten pounds for ten years, 
ifuing out of his Manor of Gaines, in Eſſex, for 
the purchaſe of more books for the uſe of the 
town: but the benevolent and public ſpirited in- 
tentions of this good man ſeem to have been de- 
ſeated by the indolence or injuſtice of the Truſtees. 
The remains indeed of his own library are now left 
to moulder uſeleſs and unknown on a few ſhelves 
jn the free ſchool houſe, in St. Anne's. But what 
became of the furniture of the rooms, and the 
hundred pounds, we are left only to conjecture and 
xegret, | 
1725. Seth Turner and Arthur Morris, Conſt. 
1726. Ralph Cockle and Joſeph Atterſol, Conſt. 
This year Lewes bridge was waſhed away. 
A fire engine was this year given the town by 
Thomas Pelham, Eſq. of Stanmer. 
There were two men hanged this year in Lewes. 
1727. William Read and Richard Plau, Conſt. 
1728. Walter Brett and William Atterſol, Conſt. 
In the year 1715, there had been a petition pre- 
tented by the town relative to the Aſſizes, I con- 
jecture, to have them held there more frequently 
than they lately had been: and from the execution 
of two criminals which took place in the town the 
next year, it may be inferred that the petition had 
ts effect. From that year to the year 1728, in- 
duſive, the Judges and Clerks of Aſſize were enter- 
| LI tained, 
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tained, during their continuance in Lewes, at the 
expence of the town, which was defrayed by ſub. 
ſcription. But after this year I can diſcover no 
trace of that cuſtom in the records of the Borough, 


The court at the South ſide of the Welt-gate, 


woas this year lett to Mr. Olive, by the Conſtables for 


five ſhillings a year, which ſhews that the whole of 
the Weſt-gate did then, and doth now, belong to 
the town by the indefeaſible right of preſcription. 

1729. Benjamin Swane and John Sawyers, Conſt, 

This year an order of Seffions was made, which 
recites and confirms another made in 1696, which 
ordered that the Eaſtern parts of the county, viz, 
the three Rapes of Lewes, Pevenſey, and Haſtings, 
ſhould keep the outfide of the Seſſions-houſe, and 
the town of Lewes the inſide, in repair. Wil. 
liam Maſkal ſtood this year in the pillory at Lees. 

1730. Richard Verral and Stephen Avery, Conſt. 

1731. Gabriel Ayres and Ben. Court, junior, Conſt. 

This year, a ſmall fire engine was given the town 
by Thomas Pelham, Eſq. of Stanmer. 

1732. T. Barnard, Gent. and N. Stone, Gent. Conſt. 

The old ordnance, ſhot, and other parcels of old 
Iron, were fold this year by the Conſtables, weigh- 
ing in all ſixteen hundred and an half, for three 
pounds fix ſhillings. 

This year, the tythe-barn at the end of Fiſher's 
ſtreet, belonging to the Deanery of Malling, with 
{ome other buildings were deſtroyed by fire. Three 
horſes were burnt in an adjoining ſtable, 

1733. 
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1733. Richard Puxty and Nicholas Earle, Conſt, 
1734. Thomas Friend and James Reeves, Conſt. 
1735. Richard Verral and Thomas Taylor, Conſt. 
1736. Arthur Morris and Edward Taſker, Conſt. 

1737. William Atterſol and F. Michelborne, Conſt, 
1733. William Brett and Edward Verral, Conſt. 
1739. Thomas Novis and Edward Atterſol, Conlt. 
1740. Nicholas Earle and John Read, Conſt. 
1741. Arthur Morris and John Streeke, Conſt. 
1742. John Ridge and Richard Turner, Conſt. 
Subſcribed this year towards providing a Peſt- 
houſe for the uſe of the town, 4211. 4s. 
1743. William Brett and Fohn Buckoll, Conſt. 
1744. Apſiey Brett and Cruttenden Weller, Conſt. 
1745. Foſeph Molineux and Ant. Blundell, Conſt. 
1746. William Young and Joſeph Atterſol, Conſt. 
On Wedneſday the fourteenth day of January in 
this year, Samuel Oak, a private in General Hazvley's 
Dragoons then quartered at Leroes, was hanged at 
the uſual place of execution near that town, and 
buried at the foot of the gallows. He had been 
ſentenced by a Court Martial to be ſhot for deſer- 
tion: but at his own requeſt, the cord, not the 
muſket, became the inſtrument of his execution. 
On the Saturday next after his death, Mr. Stone- 
fireet and other Surgeons of the town had his body 
taken up privately, and had proceeded to diſſection, 
when ſome of the ſerjeants and privates, having got 
: 4+7mation of the buſineſs, broke into the houſe, 
and - 
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and carried off the mangled body which they re. 
interred in quick lime. 


1747. 
1748. 
1709. 
1750. 
1751. 
1752. 
1753. 
174 
1755. 
1756. 
1757. 
1758. 
1759. 
1760. 
1761. 
1762. 


1763. 


John Wood and Stephen Heaver, Conſt. 
John Tourl and Oliver Willard, Conſt. 
Wm. Stredwick and Geo. Grantham, Conſt, 
Richard Farvis and Thomas Cheeſman, Conſt, 
Jobn Morris and Charles Cooper, Conſt, 
Henry Pope and Iſaac Hook, Conſtables, 
Henry Verral and Samuel Olive, Conſt. 
William Verral and Foſeph Morris, Conſt. 
Obadiah Elliot and George Kemp, Conſt, 
Nicholas Farnes and William Bennett, Conſt, 
Edivard Taſker and Richard Read, Conſt. 
Edward Verral and Foſeph Moſely, Conſt, 
John Read and John Feron, Conſtables, 
John Buckoll and Robert Gilbert, Conſt. 
William Brett and Thomas Beſt, Conſt 
Cruttenden Weller and William Young, Conſt, 
John Atterſol and Stephen Heaver, Conſt. 


This year a note given many years before by a 
Mr. Brett to produce certain writings belonging to 
the town, was loſt ; whether by _— or deſign, 
it is now difficult to aſcertain, 

1764. Joſeph Molineux and Edmund Davey, Conſt. 

This year was loſt a Mr. Nudigate's opinion, 
given in the year 1745, together with a Mr. Bur- 
rel's, concerning the land-tax for the Godfreys. 

1765. John Morris and William Stafford, Conſt. 

On the eighth day of November in this year, a 


Borough meeting was called to aſſeſs the town tax; 
and 
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and a ſpirit of oppoſition to ſuch aſſeſſment having 


appeared, fifty-ſix perſons then aſſembled at the 
Town-houſe, unanimouſly agreed and reſolved to 
defray any expences of ſuit that may ariſe from 
enforcing the payment of the ſaid town tax in the 
cuſtomary way. Some diſtreſſes were accordingly 
made, but afterwards releaſed by the owners. In- 
deed the oppoſition on this occaſion ſeems to have 
been chiefly directed againſt the power uſurped and 
exerciſed by the Jury at the Law-cay, which was 
held on the ſeventeenth of the preceding month, to 
aſſeſs a town tax without calling a Borough meeting, 
and having the conſent of a majority of the inhabi- 
tants ſo aſſembled, Without ſuch public ſanction, 
[| conceive, the Jury have no right to aſſeſs, nor 
the Headboroughs to levy, a tax on the inhabitants. 

1766. Henry Verral and James Weſton, Conſt. 

At a Law-day held by adjournment on the laſt 
day of this year, ſeventeen perſons who, as I con- 
ceive, formed the Jury, ordered and agreed that a 
tax ſhould ** be made and aſſeſſed proportionably 
on all the inhabitants of the Borough, according to 
the ancient and laudable uſage of the ſaid Borough ;” 
which tax, when ſo aſſeſſed and figned by the ſaid 
ſeventeen perſons or any twelve or more of them, 
was to be levied by the Headboroughs and paid into 
the hands of the Conſtables, ©* according to the 
ancient uſage of the ſaid Borough.” 

The power of aſſeſſing and levying taxes on the 
inhabitants, without their conſent, or that of a ma- 

Jority 
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jority of them, could veſt in the Jury of the Court 
Leet only by cuſtom. Now we know a time when 
the Jury neither did or could exerciſe ſuch power; 
they cannot therefore plead cuſtom, nor indeed any 
other legal right for the aſſumption of ſuch power, 
Since the extinction of the Fellowſhip, the inhabi- 
tants of the Borough are taxable for the common 


and neceflary expences of the ſaid Borough, only 


in their Town-hall, and with. the conſent of the 
whole or a majority of them there convened, by 
public notice, from their Conſtables, 
1767. Iſaac Hook and John Elliott, Conſtables, 
Candles nbw eight-pence the pound. 
1768. Samuel Olive and Thomas Scrace, Conſt, 
1769. Foſeph Morris and John Edwards, Conſt. 


This year a tax of three-pence in the pound 


amounted to 171. 145. 64d. fifteen ſhillings of which 
remained uncollected on account of the death and 
poverty of ſome of the inhabitants. 

1770. Obadiah Elliott and John Relf, Conſt, 

1771. Robert Gilbert.and William Bennett, Conſt, 

This year was loſt the deed-poll, dated 5th of 
May, 3d of Elizabeth (1564) enfeofing Truſtees 
with the Alms-Bonſes of All Saints for the uſe of 
that pariſh. They ſtood on the South fide of the 
high or main Street, at the Eaſt corner of Broom- 
man Street, and are now converted into a ſhop and 
dwelling-houſe, occupied by Mr. Henry Scraſe, 
Mercer, under what title I know not. 
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On the fourth of March this year, at a meeting 
of the inhabitants of the Borough held at their 
Town-hall, it was reſolved that the Conſtables and 
Jury at the Court Leet or Law-day choſen, ſhall 
have power to make and collect a tax for defraying 
the neceſſary expences of the Borough. Under 
this delegated authority, and under that only, the 
Conſtables and Jury had then, and may now have 
power to impoſe and levy new taxes pro _ publico 
& communi utilitate Burgi 
Yet on the 28th of October in the ics year, 
the Jury take upon them to empower the late Con- 
ſtables, now private inhabitauts gf the town, to 
© make and collect a town-tax of three-pence in 
the pound, for defraying the neceſſary expences of 
the faid late Conſtables during the execution of their 
office,“ contrary to an expreſs bye law and the 
known practice of the Borough. Perhaps, the only 
admiſſible way of re-imburſing the late Conſtables 
would have been to incorporate their juſt charges 
with the current official expences of their ſucceſſors, 
and make a town tax adequate to the whole. This 
ſubject has been more fully diſcuſſed in the prece- 
ding chapter. 
1772. John Atterſol and Fohn Madgwick, Conſt. 
1773. Stephen Heaver and Willam Ridge, Conſt. 
1774. Richard Read and William Webb, Conſt. 
1775. Edmund Davey and John Richards, Conſt. 
1776. William Stafford and William Lee, Conſt. 
1777. Thomas Gilbert and Edward Denman, Conſt. 
M m 1778. 
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1778. Rich. Comber, Gent. and Step. Weller, Conſt. 

1779. Araunah Verrall and Fran. Whitfield, Cont, 
1780. William Hammond and John Fuller, Conſt; 
1781. William Langridge and Wm. Kemp, Conſt, 

1782. Henry Blackman and Thomas. Read, Conſt. 

This year an Addreſs to his Majeſty was preſented 
from the Borough by Thomas Kemp, Eſq. one of 
the Repreſentatives of the ſaid Borough in Parlia. 
ment, and Mr. Henry Blackman, one of the Con- 
ſtables, on the removal of the late Adminiſtration ; 
on which occaſion Mr. Blackman was e e by 
his Majeſty. 

1783. John Morris and John Chatfield, conſt. 

1784. James Hutchins and Richard Comber, Conſt. 

This year two new fire engines of the fourth ſize, 
were bought by and for the uſe of the Borough. 

1785. Joſeph Molineux and Jobn Hook, Conſt. 

This year was loſt a writing concerning tlie pint 
and the quart meaſures. 

The ſame year the timber growing on the lands 
called the Godfrey's was fold, and produced to the 
town the ſum of ſeventy-three pounds, twelve ſhil- 
lings, and three-pence. 

1786. William Figg and William Lee, jun. Conſt. 

1787. John Edwards and Aaron Lempriere, Conſt. 

1788. Araunah Verrall and Thomas Scrace, Conſt. 

This year were loſt ſome writings in a black box, 
which had for above forty years before been always 
mentioned in the Conſtables yearly inventory, as 


This 


2 


This year Mr. We one of the people called Qua- 
kers, and other inhabitants of this town, ; reſcued by 
their humane and public ſpirited interference, an un- 
happy private of the Eleventh Regiment of Light 
Dragoons, from the barbarous and perſevering malig- 
nity of one of his officers. They notonlyexerted them- 
ſelves at a conſiderable expence to lay a temporary 
reſtraint on the cruelties of this military oppreſſor, but 
finally obtained the poor man's diſcharge by an ap- 
plication to the War- Office. Such a deed is its own 
reward, and is mentioned here only as a bright 
example of active humanity for others. 

1789. Francis Whitfield and Jobn Martin, Conſt, 

This year there was a laudable though abortive 
effort made for the equalization of taxes in the 
Borough, that is, that every perſon's houſe, land, 
or other tenement within the ſaid Borough, ſhould be 
taxed in proportion to its value, whereas many of 
the beſt houſes. of the town are now rated as cot- 
tages, ſuch having formerly [ſtood on the ſite of 
theſe improved buildings. Nelſon's Fuftice: was loſt 
this year, which had been bought for the uſe of 
the town above forty years before. 

1790. John Wimble and George Grenthew, Conſt, 

i791. John Farnes and Samuel Snaſhall, Conſtables. 

This year the ſum of 3821. 148. was ſubſcribed 
towards building the Market; and the ſum of 
571. os. 6d, towards building a tower for the town 
bell. 

1792. John Fuller and Thomas Jobuflone, Conſt. 
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This year the town tax of fix-pence in the pound 
amounted to the ſum of 451. 128. G [ de. 

1793. Charles Pitt and Arthur Brooke, Conſtables. 

This year the new Market and bell tower were 
finiſhed, of which more hereafter. 

1794. Fohn Richards and Arthur Lee, Conſtables, 

The following 1s an inventory of articles belong. 
ing to the town, always in keeping of the Conſtables 
for the time being, which were delivered to the 
ſaid Jobn Richards and Arthur Lee by their peaks 
ceflors 1n office. | 

1. The keys of the engine nw one for each 
Conſtable, together with the two engines. 
2. A mortgage of the Godfreys to n Bar- 


nard, dated 25 December, 1701. 


3. His aſſignment thereof to the Conſtables of 


Lewes, dated February 4, 1703. 

4. White's ſale of the ſaid Godfreys to the Con- 
ſtables of Lewes, dated February 4, 1703. + 

5. An appointment of new Feoffees for the a, 
dated 27 January, 1729. 

6. Conveyance of the ſame to new F * 10 
Mr Michell and others, dated 28 February, 1771. 

7. Four parchment deeds concerning Blunt's houſes. 

8. A deed concerning Lewes Bridge. 

9. Writings concerning the town brooks. 

10. A deed of Mr. Pounde's concerning the 
Manor of Hollington. 

11. Two writings concerning the braſs buſhel and 


gallon, and another concerning the weights. 
12. Mr. 
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12. Mr. Rowe's deed of annuity iffuing out of 


Hamlſey. 

13. One ſilver cup and cover; two town ſeals of 
braſs, one for leather and the other for meaſures ; 
two Town-books of record, and two account books, 
in many caſes profitably illuſtrative of the ſame ; 
The Britiſh Merchant, 3 vols. Wingate's Abridg- 
ment of the ' Statutes, 2 vols. The Conſtables 
Guide, bound in Ruſſia, the gift of Mr. William 
Lee, Printer; ſixty- eight old leathern buckets ; one 
pair of copper ſcales with ſtrings, and a large beam 
fitted with ſteel hooks, rings, and ſwivels, proper 
for trying half hundred weights, and a triangular 
ſtandard for the uſe of the ſaid ſcales; fix bell. 


faſhioned ſtandard weights, viz. 2lb. Alb. 7lb. 141b. 
281b. and 56lb. one pair of ſmall ſcales with four 


flat braſs weights, viz. Alb. 21b. and 4lb. nine troy 


weights ; four braſs meaſures, viz. one buſhel, one 
gallon, one quatt, and one pint ; three other braſs 
meaſures for wine, viz. one quart, one pint, one 
half pint ; veuchers relating to Steer's houſes ; 
Stephen Kenward's conveyance by leaſe and releaſe, 
of the Peſthouſe ; an appointment of Feoffees there- 


of; one hand- bell for the Bellman and Scavenger; 


one ditto for the Town Cryer; the town arms en- 
graved on a badge of braſs; the town bell and old 
town clock, both in the new tower at the Market; 
two fire engines of the fourth ſize with ſuction pipes, 
40 feet of leathern hoſe, with 24 new leathern 
buckets, and a ſet of cordage tackle invented and 
given 
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given for the uſe of the town by Mr. N g. 
Langridge ; two leathern pipes put into good te. 


pair, belonging to a former engine; two chains; 


four fire hooks ; the keys belonging to the Town. 
hall, with all the moveables belonging to the faid 
hall; a new feofment of Steer's houſes in 1729, and 
a ſet of ſmall weights in a box. 

It is much to be wiſhed that the babe and 
future Conſtables may be more careful of the town 
property than many of the paſt have been; or that 
the town will be more watchful of its own. | 

In the month of January this year, the Small. 
Pox broke out in the family of George Apted, in d. 
Mary's Lane, who refuſed to have his infected chil. 
dren removed. The town was therefore obliged to 
adopt a plan of General Inoculation. The number 
inoculated was nearly three thouſand : and the num- 
ber of thoſe who died in conſequence of inoculation, 
about forty-five ; which was not quite two in a hun- 
dred. The inoculated were of all ages from eight 
Hours to above eighty years: and in fo ſudden and 
general an emergency, there muſt have been many 
improper ſubjects from ſome peculiarities in their 
conſtitution, as well as from the natural debility of 
age. It muſt be wounding to the ſenſibility of every 
benevolent mind, to ſee ſuch people ſubjected to 
the neceſſity of encountering a loathſome and fatal 


7 Mr. HENRY VERRALL, a reſpectable Surgeon of this 
town, inoculated an infant at that age, with the happieſt 
effect. 

diſtemper 
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diſtemper at ſo great a diſadvantage. ' But in a 
tate of ſociety as well as in the grand diſpenſations 
of Providence, partial evil may ſometime be neceſ- 
frily admitted for the production of wniverſal good. 
That neceſſity however muſt be glaringly obvious, 
to juſtify the adoption of ſuch a meaſure in any com- 
munity : and if there be public ſpirit and prudence 
enough in the Borough of Lewes and the adjoining 
pariſhes, they never more need reſort to ſo dreadful 
an alternative. If there was a roomy and commo- 
dious inoculating houſe built in any of the retired 
combs or vales in the vicinity of the town, and a Sur- 
geon of {kill and integrity appointed to ſuperintend it, 
with ſober and intelligent nurſes under him, between 
two and three hundred perſons may every year 
be inoculated without inconvenience or conſiderable 
expence to the town. There ſhould be dreſſes in the 
houſe for all the patients, and none of them'per- 
mitted to leave it without a certificate from the Sur- 
geon to the Pariſh Officers, that there was no danger 
of infection. | 

This year the ſtandard weights were found to be 
deteftive. A new ſet of Excatquer bell-faſhioned 
weights from half an ounce up to 561b. was in 
conſequence purchaſed for the uſe of the Borough ; 
and the large and ſmall ſcale-beams were repaired and 
properly adjuſted. | 

Having in the ſeventh chapter, given the Repre- 
ſentatives of this Borough in Parliament down to 
the cloſe of the fifteenth century, I ſhall now re- 
{ume 
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— . 
ſume the ſame liſt from the Union Ay to 0 the 


preſent year. 


1707. Thomas Pelham, Eſq. eldeſt fon of Sir 
Nicholas Pelham, of Catsfield Place, and Richard 
Payne, Eſq. were choſen Burgeſſes of Lees to the 
firſt Parliament after the Union: 

1708. Thomas Pelham, Eſq. and Peter Gott, 0 


But the latter having made his election for the 


County Samuel Gott, Eſq. was choſen in his place. 
Nathaniel Trayton, Eſq. petitioned againſt Mr. Con, 
but unſucceſsfully. Samuel Gott, having died in 1912, 
John Morley Trevor, Eſq. of Glynd Place, was next 
choſen. | 

1713. mn Pelham, Eſq. and Fohn Bury 
Trevor, Eſq. re- elected. | 

1715. Thomas Pelham, Eſq. and John Morly 
Trevor, Eſq. re- elected. This was the firſt Septen 
nial Parliament. Mr. Trevor died in 1719, and Sir 
Philip Yorke, Knight, was choſen in his room, Sir 
Philip having been made the King's Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, in 1720, a new writ was iſſued; and ws was 
re elected. 

1722. Thomas Pelham, Eſq. of Lewes and Cats 
field Place, and Henry Pelham, Eſq. of Stanmer. 
The latter died in 1725, and Sir Nicholas Pelham, 
of Catsfield Place, Knight, was choſen in his room. 

1727. Thomas Pelham, Eſq. of Lewes and Cats- 
field Place, and Thomas Pelham, . Eſq. of Stanmer. 


1734. Ditto. Ditto, 
iy OE” Mr. 
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Mr. Pelham, of Stanmer, died in 1737, and was 


ſucceeded in the Repreſentation of the Borough of 
Lewes, by John Morley Trevor, Eſq. of Glynd Place. 
Nathaniel Garland and Thomas Sergiſon, Eſqs. having 
petitioned againſt the fitting Members, it was re- 
ſolved on the eighth of March 1736, that the 
« right of election is in the inhabitants, being houſ- 
« holders, paying ſcot and lot, and that the firing 
« Members are duly elected.“ 

1741. 7 homas Pelham, Eſq. the younger of Stan- 
mer, and John Morley Trevor, Eſq. Both Members 
died in 1743, and Sir Francis Poole, Bart. of Lewes, 
and Sir Fohn Shelley, Bart. of Michelgrove, were 
choſen to ſucceed them. 

1747. Sir Francis Poole, Bart. and Thomas Sergi- 
giſon, Eſq. of Cuckfield Place. 

1754. Sir Francis Poole, Bart. and Thomas * 
ſon, Eſq. | 

1761. Sir Francis Poole, Bart. and Thomas Sergi- 
fon, Eſq. Sir Francis having died in 1762, Wil- 
liam Plumer, Eſq. of Blakeſware, in Hertfordſhire, 
was elected in his room. And Mr. Sergiſon dying 
in ſome time after, Lord Edward Bentinck, was 
elected to ſucceed him. 

1768. Thomas Hampden and Thomas Hy, Eſqrs. 

1764. Sir John Miller and Thomas Hay, Eſqrs. 

1780. Henry Pelham, Eſq. ſecond ſon of Thomas, 
Lord Pelham, and Themas Kemp, Eſq. of Lewes. 

1785. The ſame. 

1790. The ſame. 
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Hiſtory and Survey of MALL1NG: and the Cuieps, 


EFORE we proceed to the Parochial Survey 
of Lewes, I beg leave to enter on that of 


South-Malling and. the Cliffe, which are the only 


pariſhes Eaſt of that town, whole antiquities and 
other circumſtances can be conveniently compriſed 
in the work before us. By this method our pro. 
greſs Weſtward will be regular from pariſh to pariſh, 
till our reſearches terminate with Brighthelmſton. 
Malling, the name of a pariſh, Manor, Borough, 
and ancient Deanery, within the Hundred of Ring- 
mer and Rape of Pevenſey, ſeems to have been 
originally formed from Meal or Mealezwe, corn, and 
Ing, a low place, in alluſion to its fertility and re- 
lative ſituation. It formerly lent its name to the 
Hundred which now bears that of Ringmer, and 
was a royal Manor of. very conſiderable extent until 
Baldred, King of Kent, whoſe predeceflors ſeem to 
have poſſeſſed themſelves of the Eaſtern pait of 
S»ſſex about the time that the Kings of Weſſex con- 
quered the Weſtern Rapes, made a grant of it to 
Chriſt Church, in Canterbury. But this grant not 
having been previouſly ſanctloned by the Witiena- 
Gemot or grand council of the kingdom, the Manor 
was not conſidered as legally ſevered from the crown 


lands: and Egbert, who ſoon after conquered Kent, 
and 
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and eſtabliſhed the Engliſh Monarchy, found it 
neceflary to obtain the conſent of a general council 
convened at Guildford, in Surrey, before he took 
upon him to renew the late abortive grant of Baldred 


to Chriſt Church. From the beginning therefore of 
the ninth century, the Manor and Church of Mal- 


ling veſted in the Archbiſhops of Canterbury. 

The Church, according to Leland,“ was originally 
founded by Cedwalla, King of Weſſex, who died in 
the year 688, after having made Athetwald or Adel- 
walch, King of Suſſex, his tributary, and afterwards 
ſlain him in battle. But from Archbiſhop Sancroft's 
papers, it would ſeem to owe its foundation to Adol- 


pbus, a Duke of Suſſex : and the College is there 


faid to have been founded and endowed in the year 
1150, by Theobald, Archbiſhop of Canterbury : but it 
is erident from Domeſday," which was compiled above 


leventy years before that period, that there were: 


then Canons in Malling who held not only four hide- 
lands in that Manor, but the whole of Stanmer. 
It is therefore moſt probable that Theobald only 
increaſed the number of Canons, or erected their 
College into a Deanery, and ſubjected to its jurifdic- 
tion the greater part, if not the whole, of the pecu- 
liars which the See of Canterbury then had within 


the Dioceſs of Chicheſter. Thoſe given to the 


Deanery of Malling, were the Churches of Ringmer, 


* Concil. Britan. 340. 9 Col. vol. 1. p- 86. 
: Vide MELLINGES, tit, SUDSEX. 
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Glind, Cliffe or Southeram, Wadhurft, Buck ſted, with 
the Chapel of Uckfield, Maresfield, Framſield, Stan, 
mer, Isfield, Lindfield, and Eadburton ; and Arch. 
biſhop Szephen, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, gave the Church of St. Dunſtan, at M9. 
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| Field, to make the fifth prebend of this College. 


There is alſo room to conjecture that Archbiſhop 


Theobald's conſecration, dedication, and endotument of 


the Church of St. Michael here, expreſsly mentioned 
in his firſt grant to the Canons, was occaſioned by 
the removal of that community from Old Malling to 
another part of the Manor which was denominated 
South Malling, to diſtinguiſh it from the former. 
The old Church which moſt probably ſtood at Old 
Malling, had then been built about five hundred 
years, and muſt have been in a ruinous, ſtate, It 
being therefore neceſſary to build a new one, the 
Archbiſhop choſe a new ſite for it near the lately 
erected reſidence of the Canons. Conſecration and 
even dedication were neceſſary for the new Church; 
and the endowment, which chiefly conſiſted: of the 
great and ſmall tithes within the Manor of Malling, 
ſeems to have been made for the - ſupport of the 


Deanery, an office in Malling College, which we have 


already preſumed to have been of this Archbiſhop's 
creation, This will in ſome degree reconcile the 
apparently contradictory accounts given of the foun- 
dation of the Church, College, and Deanry of Mat 


2 Tanner's Nor. Mors r. 


U, 


C:dwalla might have built the original Church 


; 0 Malling ; Adolphus founded the College there, 


Baldred, and aſter him Egbert, granted the whole 
Manor to Chriſt Church, in Canterbury, and Arch- 
biſhop Theobald, erected a new Church and habita- 
tion for the Canons at South Malling at the ſame 
time that the Deanry was firſt eſtabliſhed there. 


As a pariſh, Malling is bounded on the Eaſt by 


Glynde and Ringmer ; on the North by Ringmer, and 
the old channel of the Ouſe, which divides it from 
Hamſey ; on the Welt by the lame river, which 
ſeparates it from the pariſhes of Hamſey, St. John's 
under the Caſtle, Southover and Iford, and by the 
Cife ; and on the South by the Rirch, a ſewer, 
which divides it from Beddingbam. But as a Manor, 
its ancient dimenſions are greatly contracted : for at 
ſome early period after the compilation of Domes- 
day, one of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, for the 
accommodation of the homage of ſo very extenſive 
a Manor as that of Malling had been, or from ſome 
other motive, transferred the great Manor court to 
Ringmer, and alſo cauſed the Hundred to be named 
from it. 

Previous to the Conqueſt, the Manor of Malling 
detended itſelf, or was taxed as eighty hides.* Now 
a hide or hide-land, I take not to have been any 
determinate meaſure of land, but variable according 
to the quality and improvement of the ſoil. By 
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ſome antiquaries the hide is ſtated to be one hundreſ 
acres ; by others one hundred and forty. But Bed: 
calls it a family, or ſo much land as was ad 

to the maintenance of a family : and in the back. 
ward ſtate of agriculture at that time, two hundred 


| acres were in many places inſufficient for that pur. 


poſe. The extent of the carucate or plough land, 


' ſeems alſo to have been ruled rather by the nature of the 


ſoil, than any poſitive ſtandard of dimenſion. This 
opinion however I ſubmit to the reader's conſidera. 
tion, without the vanity of thinking that his judg. 
ment will in the leaſt be influenced by ſuch . 


mous conjecture. 


Archbifhop Lanfranc who poſſeſſed Malling at the 
time of making the grand ſurvey, had but ſeventy- 
five hides there, the other five having been volun- 
tarily aliened by, or wreſted from him, in favor of 
the Earl of Morton, half-brother to the Conqueror, 
The arable land of the whole Manor as held by 
Lanfranc, was fifty carucates. -In the Archbiſhop's 
demeſne, or immediate uſe and occupancy, there 
were five carucates : and two hundred and nineteen 
Villeins and thirty-five Bordars, uſed forty-three 
crofts and ſeventy-three ploughs or plough lands, 
for the abbreviated word, ** car.” in Domeſday, 
may ſignify either, But which ever we ſuppoſe it 


to have been, we ſhall ſtill be puzzled to reconcile 


the apparent contradiction or inconfiſtency which 
marks this ſtatement in Domeſday. Firſt we are 


told by that record, that in the whole of the arable 
land 


r LW. OY 


und in the Manor, there were but fifty plough 

lands; and in the next ſentence that there were 
ſcventy-eight, in that part of it which the Archbiſhop 
and his tenants in Villenage then uſed. The ſame 
dificulty occurs in many other parts of Domeſday : 
and I think that we have miſinterpreted ſome of the 
terms of that dark, unclaſſical record; or that the 
commiſſioners who compiled it, or their clerks, ſet 
down many of the numbers wrong; or that the two 
perſons who copied the whole as it now ſtands in 
the Chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter, committed nume- 
rical errors in their tranſcript, which the modern 
antiquary is unable to rectify; or that the firſt 
numbers are to be ſuppoſed to mean the number 
of carucates or plough lands, at which the arable 


land of a Manor had been eſtimated in the time ot 


the Anglo-Saxons, and entered perhaps in the Ro- 
tulus Mintonenſis of King Alfred; and the other 
numbers to imply the amount of the ploughs or 


plough lands, or the extent of huſbandry at the 


time of making the grand ſurvey of the Conqueror. 
This laſt conjecture is indeed in many articles of 
Domeſday, ſomewhat confirmed by the uſe of the 
verb © erat,” which ſeems to refer to the ſtate of 
the Manor at ſome period previous to that of the 
laid ſurvey. | | 
In that part of Malling great Manor which Lan- 
franc uſed, there were then five mills which let at 
tour pounds, ten ſhillings, and two thouſand eels, 
a year, There allo were one hundred and ninety- 
| five 
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five acres of meadow belonging to it, and wood. | 


land which produced the Lord three hundred eg, 
which were a cuſtomary proportion of one out of 
every ſeven of thoſe belonging to the Villen and 
Bordars of the Manor, that were agiſted or fed on the 
pannage (maſt, keys, acorns, &c. ) of the ſaid wos. 
land. There alſo were paid to the Lord of this 
Manor, thirty-eight ſhillings and ſix-pence for the 
herbage or paſture of cattle which belonged probably 
to ſome of the Burgeſſes of Lewes: atid there was 
herbage there for three hundred and fifty-five hogs. 
In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, this part of 
Malling was worth forty pounds ; when recoyered 
by the See of Canterbury after the confuſion and de- 
vaſtation of the Conqueſt, it was valued at thirty 
pounds : and at the compilation of Domeſday, it 
was worth ſeventy pounds. One Godfrey held the 
whole of this Manor to farm at the yearly rent of 
ninety pounds, during the interval between the 
ejection of Archbiſhop Stigand, and the promotion 
of Lanfranc. After the latter had obtained this 
Manor, we find his free tenants there, as mentioned 
in Domeſday, to be Bainiard, Fitz Bozelin, the 
above-mentioned Godfrey, Walter, the Canons of 
Malling, and William de Cabainges. 

Bainiard held of Archbiſhop Lanfranc in NMI. 
ling Manor five hide- lands, and had there in his 
demeſne two carucates Fourteen Villeins and two 
Bordars, uſed two carucates or plough lands under 


him. This land had thirty-five acres of meadow 
x and 
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ary b ban belonging: to it. n 
worth eight pounds a year. 1 

Fitz Bozelin held of the ſame: dbach theo. bid, od 
had one ploughland in bis demeſne. Eleven Villains 
and two Bordars had three more ploughs or plough- 
lands under him. On this eſtate there were two milis 
which lett for, or were valued at, ten ſhilkags.a year: 
and there were two hogs every year paid by the Vil- 
eins for herbage, and twenty hogs for pannage to the 
owner. The whole was worth fixty ſtiillings a year. 

Of this Manor Godfrey held one hide, and uſed two 
ploughs there in his demeſne. He had two Villeint 
and three Bordars there, together with a mill, which 
brought him in five ſhillings a year, and one hog for 
the pannage of a ſmall wood. The whole was valued 
in the grand ſurvey at fifty ſhillings a year. Bo 

Of the ſame Manor alter held two half Bidet, 
where he had two ploughs or ploughlands in demeſne, 
and a Villein and a Bordar who held another plough- 
land under him, together with three acres of meadow, 
three hogs for the pannage of his wood, and one hog 
tor his herbage. This eſtate was valued at forty 
ſhillings a year. 

The Canons of St. Michael held of this Manor four 
bides. They had one plough on their demeſne there ; 
and four Villeins and- fourteen Bordars uled two 
ploughs more. This * was valued at * 
pounds a year. 

William de Cabniagies u Cate held of this Mane 
one virgate or yardland, which lay at Akchorne. This 
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William, like the other free tenants of tliis»Manor, 
was a Norman, and the m. * a whe: conſideiable 
family in Suſſex, now extin&,; t.. 

In proceſs of time moſt, if not thi WI of theſe 
freeholds were erected into petty Manors ſtill i ſubjett 
to the paramount out of Malling, now Ringer. 
It having been above ſtated on conjectute that 
Archbiſhop Theobald was the founder of the Deanety 
of South Malling, it may not here be unſeaſonable to 
enter more at large on the grounds of that iconjecture. 
The following, which was the firſt grant of that 
Prelate's to the college of Malling, makes no mention 
of a Dean there, which would have been a ſingulat 
omiſſion had there been ſuch an officer then in ex- 
iſtence. Theobald, by the grace of God, Archbi- 
© ſhop of Canterbury, Primate of England, Legate 
«© of the Apoſtolic See, to all his ſervants? and te- 
6 nants, as well Franks as Engliſh, of his hundred of 
Malling, greeting, Know all men, preſent and 
future, that in the dedication of the Church of the 


c bleſſed Michael of Malling, which we ourſelves have | 


* conſecrated and dedicated, we have endowed the 
church itſelf, and have for ever given it in doury 
all tithes of our Manor of Malling in cotn, hay, 
c wool, milk, &c. and in all other thihgs which 
cc ought to pay tithes, as well out of our o demeſne 


— 


* 


as out of all members belonging thereto. This 


c donation and privilege we grant by. virtue of this 
& our preſent writing, tothe church of &. Michael, 
« and the Canons of the ſaid church, and have con- 


60 0 firmed 


« firmed PT thereof to them for ever. Wits 
« neſs, Roger. Archdeacon of Canterbury; Phillip of 
Canterbury, Alan of Wells, Peter the: writer, Roger 
« Spreſs, Robert Fitz Simon, "William Dolbett, Robert 
« Halſarke, Richard Dolbett, "Hugh og and 
« Daniel the Foreſter, at Malling.” | g 
Had there been a Dean of Malling at: — time of 
making this grant to the Canons, there is good reaſon 
to ſuppoſe it would have been addreſſed to um par- 
ticularly; and that it would have been ſigned by him, 
as witneſs, if then in exiſtence, is, if paſſible, ſtill 
more probable. Theſe abſervations are fulh/ con- 
firmed by Theobald's ſecond gtant to the Canons here, 
which is addreſſed to the: Dean and Chapter, and 
« all ſervants now or hereafter conſtituted and ap- 
« pointedover the Vill of Malling,“ and grants to 
« the Church of the bleſſed St. Michael of Malling, 
« and the Canons of the ſaid church, all the tithes of 
« pannage; and that they in every yeanſhall be free in 
«« the paſturing twenty-four hogs frotn their demeſne 
in the foteſt of the Brayle. Witneſſes, Thoma: 
of London, Philip of Canterbury, and Eilaſe, Dean of 
Melling We _— n have laid the aft Dean 
there. *I 
Theobald, as * «ſumed founder of tho Demeyy, as 
well as of the church at South Malling, deſerves ſome 
"biographical notice from the hiſtorian of that place. 
Having in early life, been diſtinguiſhed for his learn- 
ing and piety on the continent, he was gradually 
;romoted to the dignity of Abbot of Bec in Normandy, 
O o 2 and 


and which, in thoſe days of foreign influence, was 
nurſery for the cathedral of Canterbury. After having 
governed that celebrated Abbey for ſome years" with 
equal judgment and vigilance, he was elected asſye. 
ceſſor ta William Gurmoil, late Archbiſhop of dun- 
| bury, at a Synod convened by Alberic, the Pope's Le. 
gate, in 1138.“ Being a great patron of the civiliedde 
of Juſtixian, then lately diſcovered and revived an ibe 
Continent, he brought with him from Bee, à Monk 
named Roger, but better known abroad by the name 
of Vacarius, a great proficient in that law, and made 
him Archdeacon of Canterbury. He was one ofthe 
witneſſes to the firſt of Theobald's grants to the callege 
of Malling. The civil law thus introduced by Roger, 


into England under the moſt promiſing auſpides, it 


was thought, would ſoon overſpread that nation ts 
rapidly as it had thoſe of the Continent. But King 


Stephen, actuated either by a judicious partiality for 


the Common law of Exgland, or by pique againſt ſ he. 
obald whoſe election to the primacy accorded not with 
his views, or wiſhes, oppoſed the eftaþliſhment of the 
new code in his courts, with deciſive energy. Roger, 
diſguſted with the happy prejudice of the Engliſh la- 
ity againſt his favorite ſcience, returned to his Abbey 


in Normandy, of which he was choſen Abbot in ſome 


time after. Poſterity have therefore to thank the vi- 


gilance and firmneſs of Stephen for the preſervation 


of our Common Law, and conſequently for that por- 
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tion of freedom preferved to this country, while every 
Nation ſubje& to the Civil Law, was gradually redu- 
ced to the moſt abject ſlavery. When moſt of the 
other prelates of Zngland, and even Stephen's Brother, 
the Biſhop of Mincbeſter, witneſſed, with pleaſure, 
the captivity of that King, and were forward to ac- 
knowledge his victorious rival, Thebbalu betrayed no 
political turbulence or acrimony. Thougł the neceſ- 
ſity of the times, and not improbably his own incli- 
nations led him to acknowledge Matilda, Queen of 
England, he firft waited on-Stephex:in priſon, and ob- 
tained permiſſion from him to transfer his allegiance 
to the former. On the Biſhop of #irchefter's death, 
Theobald, was appointed by the Pope his Legate- in 
England, In 11 51, Stephen wanted to have his fon 
Euftace crowned in oppoſition to young! Henry, ſon of 
Matilda ; but the Archbiſhop of Canterbury firmly per- 
ſiſted in his refufalto aſſiſt in a ceremony which tend 
ed to ſubvert the hereditary right of another, and was 
accordingly confined with other recuſant Biſhops ina 
houſe where Stephenthreatened to keep them nll they 
complied with his requiſitions: This violence how- 
ever proved as ĩmpolitic as ĩt was unjuſt, for Theobald, 
under the favor or negligence of his Keeper, eſcaped 
from his conefinement, croſſed over to Normandy, and 
there did all he could to promote the intereſts of Duke 
Henry, and on the death of Stephen, in 11 54, had the 
pleaſure of ſerting the crown of England on his head. 
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free alms forever,” in Malling. This Prelatezmhoſe 
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He alſo was the patron of Thomas Bectet; dne d 
the office of High Cancellor of England for him in ug. 
and continued to aſſiſt him with his advice und inte. 
reſt till his death, which kappened in 11636 1 
be next benefactor to Malling College, wil the a, 


bove Thomas Becket, who ſucceeded Theobali in theſte 


of Canterbury. He not only confirmed the grants af 
his predeceſſor to that Houſe, but alſo gave it 
« Manſe and the demenſe lands belonging thevtetgin 


pride, turbulence, and violent death are ſo wellkubyn, 
was deſcended from a reſpectable family in the bityiof 
London, His father, Gilbert Becket, was a Sheriff of 
that City, and on his pilgrimage to the Holy Lauu us 
made priſoner by a Saracen or Syrian, :whdſe daughter 


Matildis, fell in love with the ae andl ac- 


companied him to his native land; whether th or 
without her father's conſent, hiſtory does not inſomm 
us. With the hereditary zeal of a pilgrim; and the im- 
petuoſity of a Syrian, their ſon, Thamas, became conſpi- 
cuous though not eſtimable, as a Lawyers: a Dixine, 
a Warnor, bn a Saint. ace 
It appears, from a ſucceſſion of che Archipifcapal 
Rentals, that the Deanery and College of Malling con- 
tinued for many ages after this period to acquire pro- 
perty in Ringmer, Glynde and the Cliffe,'' as appears 
from the following memorandum, among others, en- 
rered in the ſaid Rentals. Be it remembered diu 
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« Maſter Henry, formerly Vicar of Ringmer, boughr 
of Nicholas de acres of land which were after. 
« wards appropriated ao the Sacriſtun of the church. 
« of Malling by the Lord n en- be 
« will loſe his Eſcheat.“ | 1 
The collegiate churck of Sourb Malling; afteFba- 
ving ſtood there and at Old Malling probably above 
eight hundred years, ſurrendered to Henry 2be Eighth 
on the tenth day of March. 1545: and the next year 
it was granted to Sir Thomas Palmer.* This grant 
however either was not in fee ſimple, or it afterwards 
rererted to the crown by forfeiture or Eſcheat. For 
on the twenty - ſecond day of December, in the year 
1591, Queen Elizabeth did, by her letters patent un- 
der the great feal of England, give and grant unto 
William Typper and Robert Dam of London, Gen- 
i tlemen, their Heirs and Aſſigns, among di verſe 
other lands and tenements, all that her College of 
* South Malling. in the County of Suſſex.” But un- 
der the word, - College; I muſt ſuppoſe that only the 
building in which the Canons reſided, was: conveyed 
to Typper and Dacve, for by her letters patent of the 
lame year, the Queen granted for a ſum' of money, to 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckburfſt, and his heirs, ** The 
Manor, Rectory, and Church of South Malling, 
vith the members and appurtenances to tlie College 
* of Malling otherwiſe South Malling heretofore be- 
* longing ; and all meſſuages, glebe, tithes, oblations, 
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alſo the manſion belonging to the late Dean of South 
Malling, together with the link, brooks, the Sexton'; 
land, the Vicar's land, the Canon 8 land, the Peniten 
tiary's land, &c. | 
The furrender was made by the Dean, and ther 
his Canons or Prebendaries, viz. the Penitentiary, the 
Sacriſtan, and the Clerk. There alſo were a Treaſurer, 
Chancellor, and Pracentor, whoſe prebends were valu- 
ed in the King's books at thirty marks each. The 
Deanery was valued at 471. 48. 8d. a year; Framfield 
pariſh, which was one of the prebends, at 191: d. 
a year; Ringmer pariſh at 221. 10s. a year; and Soath- 
eram, which is ſtated a pariſh and prebend by Tanzer, 
at 19l. 148. 11d. a year. Mayfield, as we have before 
ſeen, was by Archbiſhop Stephen, made the fifth pa- 
rochial prebend belonging to this College. . 
were alſo four prebends in lay fee.“ 
The Church of Buch ſted paid the Dean of vue; 
fix ſhillings, and. eight-pence, proxies, a ſum paid by 
commuration by the parochial Clergy inſtead of find- 
ing the viſitor of their pariſhes, whether Biſhop, Arch- 
deacon, or Dean, and his attendants, in every ne- 
ceſſary of life during the time of viſitation. Zaburtis 


Church paid the Dean of Malling a penſion of fix/ſhil- 


lings, and eight-pence. Jsfield Church paid him the 
like ſum, and ten-pence to the Church of Malling. 
Mayfield, Ringmer, Stanmer, Wadhurft, aud Framfield, 
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alſo paid the like ſum each for Proxies. © Ringmer 


paid the ſame, and fix and eight-pence to the Preben- 


dary of Southerham.* The Cliffe paid ſix and  eighit- 
pence Proxies, and twelverpence to the church of 
Malling for wax. Glynde paid 28. Proxies, and one 
ſhilling to the Church of Malling for wax. - 

About the year 1624, John Stansfield, gent. purchas 
ſed of Robert, Earl of Dorſet all that had been'grant- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth to his anceſtor, Lord Buck- 
burſt, in 1592 : and Ellen, the only daughter and 
heir of Mr. Stansfield, having married Richard Evelyn, 
Eſq. he in the year 1639, conveyed the premiſes or 
rather that part of them now enjoyed by William Kempe, 
Eſq, Serjeant at Law, Juſtice of the peace for the 
County of Suſſex, and Recorder of the town and port 
of Seaford, to Milliam Kempe, Eſq- * Grandfather - 
of the preſent owner. | 

From William, the purchaſer, this eſtate paſſed 
to his ſon, William, whoſe only daughter and heir 
married Richard Ruſſell, Eſq. Doctor of Phyſic, who 
became the next proprietor in right of his wife: and 
on the death of Doctor Ruſſell, his eldeſt ſon, William, 
who aſſumed the ſarname of his natural Grandfather, . 
ſucceeded to the eſtate, and ſtill continues to poſſeſs 
in it the moſt deſirable ſeat in the vicinity of Lewes, 

The moſt ancient part of the Manſion houſe, and 
the Dove houſe are part of the Deanery. buildings, 
s appears by Sranghes on old maps ſtill extant. 
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making a parochial collection throughout England: 


The RefeFory, which had been converted into s 
barn ſoon after the ſuppreſſion of the college, vas 
pulled down not many years ago. The college 
foandations are {till viſible in many places, and in 
others can be eaſily traced under the ſurface of the 


' ſoil. The eld fiſh-ponds belonging to this commu- 


nity having been long neglected, were filled up by 
thepreſent poſſeflor, whoſe taſte and induſtry havevery 
conſiderably improved the natural advantages of the 


ſituation. The lands are laid out and planted with 


ſuch due attention to nature, that a judicious union 
of wood-lawns and water, exibits there ſome of the 
moſt pleaſing ſcenery of the Engliſh Garden. j 
In the great fluctuation of religious opinion and in- 
fluence which marked the reigns of Henry and his 


children, the pariſh Church of Malling, then four 


hundred years old, ſeems to have been totally neg- 
lected, for we find that it had been in ruins'a contfide- 
rable time before the cloſe of the ſixteenth century. No 


ſooner however had Mr. Stansfield purchaſed che Dean- | 


ery and its appurtenances of the Earl of Doyſer,” than 
his zeal for the re-edification of the church of S.. M. 


chazl there, began to animate the other reſpectable pa · 


riſhioners. A brief was obtained for the purpoſe of 


and with the amount of that collection, and other do- 
nations, the prefent Church was begun on the ſite of 
the old one in the year 1626. But the worthy Promo 
ter and patron of this pious work, lived not to ſee it 


PRs for he died on the 23d day of February 


that 
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that year, not however without having eſtabliſhed a 
permanent ſtipend of twenty pounds a year for the 
Curate of the new Church. The ſhell of the building 
was compleated in the year 1628, and in four years 


after it was conſecrated, as appears by the petition of 
Thomas Stotſon and Thomas Lucas, and other items in 


the pariſh regiſter. It ſtill is a ſtipendary Curacy of 


twenty pounds a year, according to the endowment 
of Mr. Stansfield: and in 1628 Mrs. Fane Stansfield, 
his relict, gave a ſilver chalice and patera for the com- 
munion ſervice, which is the only plate belonging to 
the Church at this day: 

Beſide the denomination of South Malling, properly 
ſo called, in this pariſh, there are thoſe of Old Mal- 
ling, Malling popularly called Spence's Malling, Stone- 
bam the Upper and Lower, Ranſcomb and Southerham. 

OLD MaALLiNG has above been aſſumed as the ſite 
of the ancient Church and College of St. Michael, in 
Malling : and on the removal of the canons to another 
part of the Manor, their former reſidence was deno- 
minated, for diſtinction's ſake, Old Malling, and the 
lite of the new Church or College, South Malling, 
from its ſouthern ſituation with regard to the former. 
Cd Malling College was agreeably ſituate on the eaſt- 
ern margin of the Ouſe, and "ſhaded by a thick and 
deep plantation of foreſt trees from the inclemency of 
the north, and by the ſhrub-clad brow of an elevated 
and fertile plain from that of the eaſt. Here the an- 
uquary will diſcover in the rude remains of a dove- 
houſe, the early period of its erection, when SAXON 
architecture was yet in its infancy, This farm was 
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conveyed with the reſt of the Collegiate poſſeſſions in 
Malling, to Lord Buckburft, in 159 1: And abeut 


the inn of the laſt century it ſeems to have been 


aliened by one of his noble deſcendants to the Pritt 
family, of whom it was purchaſed by William, gfeat 


great uncle of Lake Spence, Eſq. the preſent poſſeſſor. 


In 1794, Mr. Cater Rand, ſurveyor of the fabi. 
pation of the river Quſe, a man of extenfive ſcience 
and accurate obſervation, diſcovered the remains of a 
bridge and cauſeway which led from Gld Malling 
acroſs the brooks to Lamport. It conſiſted of profs 
piles driven into the mud, and planks which reached 
from one row of thoſe piles to the other. What with 
the ſinking of this work in ſo wet a ſituation, in the 
courſe of many hundred years, and the increaſe of the 
ſuperficial ſoil from the decompoſition of its vegetable 
productions, and frequent inundation, it is no ehr. 
ly three feet below the ſurface. 

MarLLinG, formerly Theokald's, ſituate to the eaſt 
of Old Malling on a fertile eminence which'commands 
a delightful and extenſive view of the Weald to the 
north and northeaſt, and of Lewes, the brooks and 


downs to the ſouth and weſt, had for many centunes | 
been the occaſional reſidence of the Archbiſhops of 


Canterbury. John Peckham paſſed a conſiderable part 
of his time at this ſeat, where he often amuſed bimſelf 
with ſurveying, in the honeſt pride of perſonal merit, 


the ſcenes of his early poverty and dependence, and 


beheld the ſplendor and dignity of the Archbiſpop 
increaſe in proportion to the obſcurity and labour of 


his infant years. At the beginning of the laſt century 
this 
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this ſeat was the property of Thomas Lucas, who paid 
1 quit-rent for it to the Lord of Ringmer manor, of 
to pounds, ſeven ſhillings a year. I find that Arch- 
biſhop Craumer ſold a conſiderable part of his pro- 
perty within the hundred of Ringmer to Sir John 
Gaze, in the fame year that the College of South 
Malling was fupprefled. From an old rental of the 
poſſeſſions of the "Earls of Dorſet, it appears that 
Ringmer manor and the above-mentioned quit-rent, 
of courſe, belonged, in 1619, to Richard Sackville, 
Ear! of Dorſet. In the year 1656, Wilkam Spence, 
ſq. an eminent barriſter, purchaſed this eſtate of 
Thomas Lucas, and dying without iſſue in 1677, left 
it with other eſtates in the fame pariſh to his brother 
John. The memory of the above William's accom- 
pliſhments and virtues, {till furvives in the following 
neat inſcription, -on a brazen tablet, in the chancel 
of Malling Church: 

Decus Patriæ, Literatorum F. autor, Pauperum Ba- 
rulus, Plurimis Defideratus, Gul tziuus SPENCE, 
Armiger, hic tumulatur. 

The firſt ohn Spence, brother and ſucceſſor to Will 
lam, married Ruth Stapley, and dying in 1691, left 
lis eſtates in this pariſh to his ſon John. 

John Spence's firſt wife was Mary, daughter of Sir 
Jobn Fagg, of Wiſton, Bart. His fecond wife was 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Houland Roberts of Glaſton- 
bury in Kent, Bart. His third wife was Ann, davgh- 
ter of Sir Jobn Trevor, Secretary of State to King 
Charles the ſecond. John, his eldeſt ſon by the firſt 
ile, ſucceeded him in Malling. 

The 
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The above John Spence married Byne daughter of hi- 
George Walker, Knt. He died in 1741, and leſt Mal. 
ling to his eldeſt ſon, the preſent Luke Spence; Efq. Ju. 
tice of the Peace for the county of Suffex, ho mar. 
ried Henrietta, daughter of Sir John Frederick, Knt. by 


whom he has now living an only Son, Henry Spence, Eſq, 


Lower Stoneham is attached to this eſtate. Upyir 
Stoneham has for many generations belonged to'the 
Burrrel family, and is at preſent the property of 
Sis WILLIAM BuRREL, Bart. and LL. D. whoſe 
Antiquarian Labours, are deſtined, at ſome future day, 
to affix equal celebrity to his ozwn name and the hun- 


y of Suſſex. In Upper and Lower Stoneham there are 


veins of marl, grey and red, of the beſt quality; a 


. circumſtance which might have given riſe to the name 


of Marl-Ing, ſoftened in time into Malling: and from 
very ancient pits diſcoverable there, it is likely this 
place afforded a conſiderable ſupply to the Neægotiato- 
res Cretarii of the Romans, who exported great 
quantities of that valuable manure from the ſouthern 
and eaſtern coaſts of Britain to the banks of the Rhine. 


RamscoMB, now generally written and pronoun- 


ced Ranſcomb, is a diſtin manor from Malling, and 
forms the ſouthern diviſion of the pariſh, This ma- 
nor, according to a Collection of the extents and 


b eſtates of the manors of Sir F. Gage, Bart.” made 


by Mr. R. Ho/kjns, Steward to thoſe manors in 1627, 
comprehends Southeram farm, which is now the pto- 
perty of Mr. Sergeant Kempe, and was purchaſed 5 
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his Father, the late Doctor Ruſſel. It had, ſince the 
time of Baldred's grant, or at leaſt ſince that of Egbert, 
to Chriſtchurch, Canterbury, about the year 838, 
continued in the poſſeſſion of the Archbiſhops of that 
ſee, till in the year 1 545, Creumer, as has been abovr 
ated, ſold it to Sir John Gage, Bart. Southeram, 
originally Suthernbhau, from its ſituation with regard 
to the reſt of the pariſh, would ſeem from Tazner, to 
have been once the ſite of a parochial church diſtiuct 
from that of Malling: and Efon mentions the preben- 
dam of Southeram. There are ſtill the remains of an 
ancient building there, now converted into a cottage, 
and commonly called the Chapel, which appears to 
me to have belonged to ſome monaſtic inſticution o- 
ſtabliſned there; and in the Notitia Monaſtica we find 
Archbiſhop Hubert founded a monaſtery for Nuns at 
a place called Ramſted in Saſſex. And as I have never 
heard of ſucha denomination in the County, I ſhall beg 
to indulge my old faculty at conjecture, by ſuppoſing 
that Ramsfted is erroneouſly written for Ram/comb, and 
that this Nunnery was called from the manor and not 
from Southeram, which was only a ſubdenomination = 
of the former. Here there might have alſo been for 
ſome time a pariſh church for the inhabitants of thoſe 
places and ghe Cliffe, before the church of St. Thomas 
the Martyr was erected in that town. But in looking 
oier theſe pages, L am often induced to ſmile or bluſh 
at the number of-hypotheſes which crowd them: yet 
a5 I move over untrodden ground, I think it my duty 
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the reſult of it in my own mind, before the candid 
reader. Among many conjectures, vague or errone. 
ous, he may ſometimes meet with an article of hiſto. 


rical novelty and truth. And I ſincerely promiſe ne. 


yer, intentionally, to palm upon him a baſeleſs opi- 
nion of my own for authentic information. 
The ſoil and ſurface of this pariſh vary from the 


low and marſhy brooklands to arable upland, and 


laſtly to the bold and verdant down. In the brogks 
you generally, after digging through a deep mould, 
firſt meet with a ſtratum of impure peat which burns 
to white aſhes; and next with a blue, whitiſh or fer- 


rugenous clay which is for the moſt part gritty. The 


downs are in general compoſed of alternate ſtrata of 
chalk and flint. The latter, in fome places, fornis 
one continuous layer ſome inches in thickneſs; and in 
others you ſee it more thinly ranged, or ſcattered in 
diſtinct pieces by the hand of nature. In either ſtute it 
is clear that this flint had originally been of the con- 
fiſtence of paſte : and its alternation with the ſtrata of 
chalk, is a proof that theſe downs, if not the whole 


| ſurface of the Globe, were formed by the ſucceſſive 


tribute of diluvian tides: Thefe layers are commonly 
horizontal; but in ſome hills, have a confiderable 
flope or dip as the miners call it, which ſtrongly fi- 
vours this theory. For if we ſuppoſe a rock or ſome 
other hard ſubſtance, as a nucleus to catch the rolling 
ſediment of a deluge, in every revolution of the tide 
a new coat of the adventitious particles would xeſt on 
it in a ſloping or a horizontal direction, accotding to 
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the agitation of the waters and other circumſtances. 
The Combs or narrow winding vales between theſe 
hills, ſeem to have been only channels worked by 
the waters that ouſed from ſuch immenſe heaps of 
macerated matter; an effect which we ſee in minia- 
ture towards the mouth of the Severn and other muddy 
rivers which are viſited by the tide. There alſo ap- 
pear on the ſides and at the foot of ſome of the hills 
or downs of this pariſh, many curious ſhelves which 
at firſt ſight, may ſeem artificial, but, on due exami- 
nation, will appear too bold and fantaſtical for the 
work of man. Theſe natural and verdant banks 1 


take to have been formed by the contraction or ſink- 


ing of the moiſteſt parts of thoſe drying maſſes. 


On theſe downs the eye of the naturaliſt may ſome- 
times be diverted from ſome of the faireſt and richeſt 
proſpects in nature, particularly that of the town and 
vicinity of Lees from CLiFF HILL, by the frequen- 
cy of thoſe circles called Fairy-rings. They occur 


of different ſizes from three to thirty feet in diami- 


ter, ſometimes indeed you find but half a circle or the 
ſegment of one: and ſometimes the ring is compoſed 
of a continuation of ſuch ſegments. Almoſt every 
one of theſe circles, whether plain or indented, pre- 
ſents two variations in its colour from the turf around 
It, viz. a foxy brown on the outſide, and a vivid 
green within. In autumn, many of theſe circles are 
decorated with fungi, particularly with the eatable 
muſhroom and the Lycoperdon or puff ball: and to me 
the moſt rational way of accounting for all theſe ap- 
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pearances, is by lightning which, as has been clear- 
ly aſcertained by experiments in electricity, always 


falls in circular lines. Sometimes there may not be 


enough of the electric fluid to compleat the circle; 
and ſometimes deſcends ſo as to form an indented 


line in its gyration. The direction of the lightning 


being alſo inward, it ſcorches the graſs where it falls 
firſt ; but its gentler influence tends to invigorate ve- 
getation immediately within the aduſt circle; and if 
the primordial ſeeds of the fungus order, happen to be 
beneath the line of its orbit, it looſens the ſoil, and 
calls them forth by its fructifying energy. 

Here alſo the antiquary may amuſe himſelf 
with inveſtigating the ſite and original uſe of the 
Burgs or Barrows, and the pits which are ſo frequent 
on theſe downs. That many of both were originally 
made for the purpoſe of indicating to diſtant poſte- 
rity the boundaries of hundreds, borough, pariſhes 


and manors, is pretty evident: and it is no leſs clear. 


that many more of the Burgs became the repoſi- 
tories of the inurned aſhes of the Roman and Romano- 
Briton, or of the uncoffined corſe of the Dane and 
Saxon. But the uſe and authors of the pits, it is not caly 
even to conjecture with any degree of probability. 
As the early Britons are ſaid to have been fond of 
the cruel diverſion of cockfighting, they might have 
been made for that purpoſe; or they might have 
been Aræ or religious cavities for Druidical or Saxon 
ſacrifice, There is among the Burgs of this pariſh, 
one of thoſe oblong piles which ſome of our antiqua- 
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ries have conjectured to be the tombs of naval: offi- 
cers, from their reſemblance to the inverted keel of 
2 ſhip. Whenever a ſpirit of antiquarian -enquiry- 
riſits the gentlemen of this neighbourhood, we ſhall 
probably ſee many relics of diftant ages drawn from- 
thoſe long neglected mounds, which may prove un- 
equivocal indications of the purpoſe and time of 


their original conſtruction. 


THE CLIFF. 


The town, borough and pariſh of the Cliff, wits 
in the hundred and manor of Ringmer'rape of Peven- 
ſea, and deanery of South Malling, lies, for the moſt 
part in a ſwampy vale between the down called Cliff 
ill, and the elevated ridge on which the town of 
Lewes ſtands. It is bounded on the north and eaſt 
by the pariſh of South Malling, and on the ſouth and 
weſt by the river Ozſe which divides it from the pa- 
riſhes of All ſaints in-Lewes, and of Southover. This 
town is denominated from a romantic Cliff which 
forms its eaſtern boundary: and its name is general- 
ly written Cliffe, even at this day, in the antiquated 
extravagance of Norman corruption. No ſooner had 
William the Conqueror, and his hord of foreign adven- 


turers eſtabliſned themſelves in this Iſland than they 


aboured to corrupt the Saxon language and conſti- 
tution. To the one they tacked the intricate deſpo- 
tiſm of military infudation: to the other not only a 
multitude of ſynonimous and idiomatic expreſſions, 
but a duplicate to the final conſonant of words, and 
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an e aſter it, as in the inſtance before us, to the 
Saxon noun, Clif, were added the unneceſſary letters 
fe. The judgment of modern grammarians and philo- 
giſts, has, in a great meaſure, rectified this old cor. 
ruption, except in the names of places, and in fur. 
names formed from them. There indeed it ſeems 
to be ſtill cheriſhed as a mark of antiquity, with 
the ſame abſurd pride that a man whoſe diſtant 
anceſtor had been a menial ſervant, may tack an 
oldfaſhioned livery collar to his coat, as a proof of 
his ancient deſcent. | 

The ſite of this town had long been buried under 
the ſpreading waters of the Ouſe, and the tides of the 
Britiſh Channel, which certainly roſe much higher 
in diſtant ages than at preſent ; for as that channnel 


grew wider by the mouldeting of the cliffs on either 


ſhore, the ſwell of the flowing tide became leſs in 
proportion: and the fertile vale now called Leues 
Level ceaſed to be a creek or arm of the ſea. In 
proceſs of time, the Britih inhabitants of Leues 
made a cauſeway acroſs this level from School. hill to 
Cliff-hill, and at the ſame time, a bridge over the 
narrowed current of the river. Drainage, where 
neceflary, being one of the moſt obvious inventions 
for territorial improvement, they probably won a 
quantity of ſoil, every year, from the leſſening flood: 
and after the ſettlement of Roman coloniſts in this 
part of the iſland about the year 30, we may well 
ſuppoſe that the {kill and induſtry of the natives in 


agriculture, were conſiderably increaſed, Now the 
Brooks 
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Brooks had obtained a durable conſiſtence, and a 
luxuriant coat of vegetation. The huſbandry, irri- 
cation, drainage, and plantation long practiſed on 
che banks of the Tiber, raiſed, as it were, a new 
creation on thoſe of the Oxſe. The pines of Ttaly 
clothed the hills in verdure; and the beech and 
poplar of the ſame country, lent ſhade and ſtability 
to the marſh. 

After the conqueſt of this tract by Ella and his 
Saxon followers, about the year 490, the Cliff ſeems 
to have became or continued part of the'great manor 
of Malling ; but whether it was transferred with the 
reſt of that manor to Chriſtchurch in Canterbury, in 
the ninth century, would perhaps. now be an object 
of fruitleſs enquiry. A conſiderable part of the pariſh 
ſeems indeed to have been attached to the Royal 
Manor and Borough of Lewes ; for we find in Domel- ' 
day that thirty-nine inhabited meſſuages, and twenty 
uninhabited ones in. the Rape of Pevenſey, belonged 
to the Lord of Lewes, and had, in the time of the 
latter Saxon princes, been appreciated with that Bo- 
rough. Thoſe meſſuages muſt therefore have been 
in its vicinity: and that they were in the Cliff, the 
relative ſituation of both places and the context of 
Domeſday, will warrant our conjecture. It muſt 
however be obſerved, that whatever part of the Clif 
had been ſevered from the manor of Malling, now 
that of Ringmer, was afterwards reſtored to it, for at 
preſent I find the whole of the pariſh . to that 
manor and hundred. 


In 
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In the ſurvey of Malling, it has, upon given au- 
thority, been ſurmiſed that there had been formerly 
a parochial diſtrict which comprehended Ranſcomb, 
Southeram and the Cliff. If that indeed were the 
cafe, we may ſuppoſe that on the removal of the pa 
riſh church from Old Malling to South Malling, about 
the year 1150, the ſupport of a church at Southtram 
became leſs neceſſary, as that of South Malling was 
krge and near enough for the accommodation of 
the Archbiſhop's tenants in thoſe places. The chapel 
belonging to the ſuppoſed nunnery of Southeram, 
founded by Hubert Walters, Archbiſhop of Caster. 
bury, about the beginning of the thirteenth cemury,; 
was alſo open to the devotion of the neighbourhood; 
and the inhabitants of the Cliff might occaſionally 
attend divine ſervice in the churches of Lewes. 
There alſo had been eſtabliſhed and endowed in the 
Cliff, a religious fraternity ſoon after the death, and 
in honour of, Thomas Becket, whom a turbulent life 
and untimely end had conſpicuouſly enrolled among 
the factitious ſaints of the Romiſi calendar. This 
fraternity, who were ſubject to the college of - South 
Malling, had their chapel and moſt probably their 
reſidence near the ſite of the preſent church, and 
readily admitted their devout neighbours to attend 
and participate in their holy rites. But the increafing 


2 


population of the Cliff induced ſome Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, to erect a pariſh church there, and dedi- 
cate it St. Thomas the Martyr. It is now a diſcharged 
Living, of the clear yearly value in the King's books, 
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of thirty - one pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and eight- 
pence, and continues a peculiar of the ſee of Canter- 
bury, exempt from all juriſdiction or viſitation of the 
dioceſan. The preſent rector is the Rev. R. Cecil, M. A. 
In the year 1410, it appears that the Clif was a 
place of ſufficient conſequence to require a market = | 
and accordingly Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, obtained from Henry the Fourth, the follow- 
ing charter for holding a weekly market there on 
Wedneſday, and two yearly fairs, viz. on the fealt 
of St. Mark the Evangeliſt, the day before and the 
day after it, and on the eve and feaſt of &. Maithezy, 
and the day after. 

Henricus Dei Gratia Rex Angliæ, & Franciæ, 
© & Dominus Hiberniæ, Archiepiscopis, Episcopis, 
« Abbatibus, Prioribus, Ducibus, Comitibus, Baro- 
« nibus, ſuſticiariis, Reecomitibus, Prepositis, Mi- 
e nistris & omnibus Ballivis suis fidelibus salutem. 
« —Sciatis quod de gratia nostra speciali concessi- 
mus venerabili in Christo Patri, Consanguineo 
nostro Carissimo Thome Archiepiscopo Cantua- 
rensi, tocius, Anglie Primati, quod ipse & suc- 
** CESSOTES sui in perpetuum habeant unum mercatum 
* tenendum qualibet septimana, die Mercuri in 
villa de Clyve in Comitatu Sussex, & duas Ferias 
ibidem quoliber anno tenandas, unam videlicet 
in Vigilia, inde & in crastino Sancti Marci Evan- 
* geliste, & aliam in Vigilia, in Die & in Crastino 
Sancti Mathei, cum omnibus rebus ad hujusmodi 
Mercatum & Ferias pertinentibus.Dumtamen 
* Mercatum illud & Ferie ille non sint ad Nocu- 
% mentum 
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te mentum vicinorum Mercatorum & vicinarum 
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Feriarum. Quare volumus & firmiter precipimus 
pro nobis & heredibus noſtris quod predictus 
Archiepiscopus & Successores sui in perpetuum 
habeant unum Mercatum tenendum qualibet Sep- 
timana, die Mercurii in Villa de Clyve in comi- 
tatu predicto, & duas Ferias ibidem quolibet anno 
tenendum, unam videlicet in Vigilia, in die & in 
Crastino Sancti Marci Evangeliste, & aliam in 
vigilia, in die & in Crastino Sancti Mathei, cum 
omnibus rebus ad hujusmodi mercatum pertinen- 
tibus.Dumtamen Mercatum illud & Ferie ille 
non sint ad nocumentum vicinorum Mercatorum 
& vicinarum Feriarum. Hiis testibus, yenerabi- 
libus patribus H. Eboracenſi Archiepiscopo, An- 
glie Primate, H. Wyntonensi, N. Bathonensi & 
Wellensi Episcopis, Henrico Principe Wallie, 
filio nostro primogenito, Carissimo Consanguineo 
nostro, Edwardo Duce Eboraci, Johanne So- 
mers Camerario, Thoma Arondelle, & Radulpho 
Westmorlandie Comitibus, Willelmo de Roos 
de Hamelak Richardo Grey de Codnore, Jo- 
hanne Tiptoft Theſaurario nostro, Johanne 
Stanley Senescallo Hospitii nostri, & Magistro 
Johanne Prophete, Custode Privati Sigilli 
nostri, et aliiss Datum per manus nostra 
apud Westminster duodecimo die Novembris 
Anno Regni Noſtri undecimo. 
« (Per Breve de privato Sigillo.) _ 
© WAKERING.” 
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This charter is without date: but the names of 
the witneſſes aſcertain the time as clearly as if it had. 
There was no Henry, king of England, who had a 
Henry for his eldeſt ſon in the eleventh year of his 
reign, except Henry the Fourth. And among the 
other witneſſes we find a perfect coincidence in name 
with thoſe of the ſame titles and dignities in the year 
above mentioned, unleſs indeed there be any dif- 
ference in the Duke of York's name. The Richard 
who is here called Duke of York, ſeems to be the 
Ear! of Cambridge of Thomas Walfingham, who was 
beheaded at Southampton in the year 1415. The 
hiſtorian may err, but the charter cannot. 1 

A weekly market is now of little or no convenience 
or advantage to the town, inaſmuch as there is a 
daily one at Lewes, The May fair, which is chiefly 
for biack cattle, is ſtill held in the Cliff and lower 
part of Lewes-ſtreet, on the fixth of that month. 

The ſheep fair which is held on the twenty-ſecond of 
October, was, about the year 1747, removed to a 
field of Mr. Trayton's, and ſince to a field called the 
Paddock, belonging to Henry Shelley, Eſq. north of 
the town of Lewes. A more convenient ſituation 
tor a ſheep fair could not have been choſen, nor a 
more beautiful ſubje& for the pencil of a landſkip 
painter, be well conceived, than the booths, ſheep- 
pens and buſtling crowd on the verdant acclevity of 
this Paddock, and the ſcenery around it, on the day 
of the fair. As there is no convenient place for hold- 
Rr ing 
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ing this fair in or near the Ci,, it is likely always to 
continue to be held on this romantic ſpot. 
In the year 1545, the abovementioned fraternity 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, having been ſuppreſſed, 
their poſſeſſions in and near the Clif, were granted 
with thoſe of Malling College, to Sir Thomas Parker, 
and continued to paſs with them from one poſſeſſor 
to another, tilt on the twenty-ſecond day of December 
1591, Queen Elizabeth granted them among other 
lands and tenements, to William Typper and Robert 
Dawe of London, Gents. under the following deſcrip. 
tions and denominations : ©* All that piece of ground 
ce containing by eſtimation half an acre, lying in the 
« Cliffe next Lewes, in the county aforeſaid, ſome- 
ce time uſed for the fair- place there, and abutting to 
<< the Chapel Wall there on the north, to the garden 
«© of Robert Paris on the weſt, to the garden of Ed- 
*© ward Browne on the north, to the. garden of 
© the vicarage-houſe, and garden of the ſaid 
* Browne on the eaſt, together with a little piece 
© of marſh land in the tenure of Henry Marten, 
„ called the Sumers Wiſh, containing two acres and a 
© half or thereabouts, lying in the pariſh of Malling, 
© two meſſuages or tenements and one barn, ſituate 
6 in the north ſtreet of the Cliffe, three meſſuages 
cc or tenements ſituate in the ſouth ſtreet of the faid 
« Cliffe, one other meſſuage or tenement ſituate in 
© the weſt ſtreet, three meſſuages or tenements 
* nearly adjoining the church of the Cliffe aſore- 
& ſaid.” | 
| On 
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On the tenth day of June 1 592; the ſaid Typper 
and Date ſold the above recited lands ani] meſ- 
ſuages and tenements to John Whiting of Dicheling, - 
and Richard Shorfwell of Wivelsfield; clerk ; and on 

the twentieth day of the ſame month, they aliened 


them to William Covert, Gent. Audreto Stone, mer- 


chant, John Pierce, ſherman, and Abraham James, 
butcher, under'the reſervation of one penny yearly 
rent, the premiſes to be held of the Queen as of her 
manor of Eaſt Greenwich, by fealty only in free and 
common ſoccage. 

On the eighteenth day of March 1602, John Pierce 
of Glynde, in the county of Suſſex, yeoman, by deed 
pole, releaſed all claim in the premiſes to Gargin Ar- 
cher of the Cliff, freemaſon ; and on the twenty- 
eight day of February in the year following, the ſaid 
Gargin Archer and John Pierce, with Abraham James 
of Hellin gley, butcher, by deed indented, granted 
to John Stansfield of the Cliff, Gent, and thirteen, 
other perſons and their heirs for ever the ſaid pre- 
miſes, * for the maintenance and reparation and 
** ſuſtentation ' of the church of St. Thomas 
* the Martyr aforeſaid, and the reparations and 
* emendations of all and ſingular the premiſes, and 
© for the relief of the poor who ſhall, from time to 
time, be inhabitants of the Cliffe aforeſaid. 1 
On the fifteenth day of Auguſt 1631, an inquiſi- 
tion was taken. at Lewes before Sir Edward Burton, 
Walter Dobell, Thomas Moore, and Henry Falconer, 
Lſqrs, by virtue of a commiſſion out of the High 
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Court of Chancery, upon. the ſtatute 43 Elizabeth to 

them directed : and it was found that all the afore. 
ſaid premiſes had been formerly given in fee ſimple, 
in truſt, for the uſes abovementioned ; and that Her. 
bert Morley, Eſq. was then the only furviving fe. 
| offee. . 

Mr. Morley kaving died in ſome time "alive Si 
Humphrey Tufton, and Dame Margaret, his wife, and 
Henry Howard, Eſq. and Chryſagon,. his wife (the 


ſaid Margaret and Chryſagon being both the daughters 


and coheirs of the ſaid Herbert Morley) by indenture 
dated the ſixteenth. of February 1635, firſt 1 reciting 
the decree made upon the abovementioned inqui- 
ſition, covenanted, in obedience to that decree, to 
levy a fine of the premiſes which was to. enure to the 
uſe of Richard White, John Page, and. others, and 
their heirs, in truſt, for the aforeſaid charitable. uſes, 

By a deed poll. dated the fifteenth day of April 
1650, the ſaid Richard M. hite and John Pa ge, the 
ſurviving feoffees, granted the premiſes to a 
Cooper of the Cliff, ſhoemaker, and others and their 
heirs for the ſame charitable uſes. | | 

By indenture dated the thirtieth day of January 
1667, the ſurving feoffees granted to John Evernden, 
Gent. Simon Edmonds, and others, the premiſes for 
the ſaid charitable ules. 

By indenture dated the trenty-{ixth of July 1670, 
new feoffees were appointed. 

By indenture dated the fiſteenth of September 


1720, new feoffees were appointed to the premiſes. 
ang 
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57 indenture dated the twenty faventh of — 
1764, new feoffees were appointed to the ſame. 5 
By indenture dated in the year 1789, William Taps- 
fell of Lewes, Gent. and two more, who were the 
ſurviving feoffees of thoſe appointed in 1764, con- 
reyed the ſaid premiſes to William Wheeler, Gent. 
Mr. Henry Freeman, grocer, Mr. Edward  Egles, 
mercer, and other feoffees for the charitable uſes 

abovementioned. - 

There having been an act of parliament paſſed in 
the year 1767, for apportioning and incloſing the 
Broil park, which had been a common to the tenants 
of Ringmer manor, one acre was allotted. there to 
the Cliff in right of thoſe premiſes. 

cannot preciſely aſcertain who were the. donors 
of theſe lands and tenements to the Cliff. Typper and 
Dawe who received a grant of them from Elizabeth 
among other eſtates in 1591, aliened them the next 
year, probably for valuable conſideration, to Whiting 
and Shorezwell ; and they to Mr. Covert and others 
on the ſame terms. But from the number of grantees 
in this laſt alienatiop, we may conclude that the pur- 
chaſe was then made for the charitable purpoſes 
above ſpecified. Yet I have to. regret it is not in 
my power with any degree of certainty, to adorn this 
page with the name or names to which the town and 


pariſh of the Cliff is indebted for ſo valuable a bene- 
faction. 


But as public endowments and inſtitutions are. 
erer ſubject to embezzlement. and abuſe, not only 


a part 
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a part of the yearly profits of theſe lands and tene. 
ments, was frequently miſapplied or withheld;" but 
even a conſidetable eſtate totally loſt to the pariſh, 
for near a century. Simon Edmonds, one of the fe- 
offees of 1667, had the audacity to ſettle on his 
daughter, at the time of her marriage, all the tene. 
ments that belonged to the pariſh in Southfreet, and 


the inhabitants the deplorable ſupineneſs or igno. 


rance to ſubmit to a wrong of ſuch magnitude and 
publicity. After this fraudulent alienation, thoſe 
tenements continued in the poſterity of Edmonds or 
of their aſſigns till about the year 1770, Mr. Francis 
Wheeler, one of the coroners for the county of Suſſr, 
got ſome intimation of the long dormant title of the 
pariſh to the ufurped tenements, and with that pub- 
lic ſpirit which eminently diſtinguiſhed him through 
life, recovered them at a trifling expence to the pa- 
riſh : nor was that the only good office of the like 
nature, for which the town is indebted to the lauda- 
ble exertions of Mr. Wheeler. The office of church- 
warden had for twenty-nine years ſucceſſive been 
uſurped by Andrew Taſker, hat-maker, who never, 
during that time, accounted for the iflues of the ſe- 
veral lands and tenements belonging to the pariſh. 
This Taſter was one of thoſe forward, oily knaves, 
who are the bane of any place where they can creep 
into authority: and Thomas Baldy, china- man, 
whom he contrived to keep in office with himfelf for 
the laſt eighteen years of the aforeſaid term, was an 


indolent, beſotted man, and a fit inftrument for bis 
| artful 
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artful colleague. At length however Mr. Wheeler, 
Mr. Michael Naiſh, woolſtapler, and other reſpecta. 
ble inhabitants of the Clif, indignant at this official 
uſurpation and embezzlement, called the church- 
wardens to account; and with the allowance of every 
diſburſement, fair or unfair, which they could ſtate, 
it appeared that they ſtill owed the pariſh no leſs than 
foe hundred and fifty-two pounds, eleven ſhillings, and 
ten pence. The recovery of this ſum was, in a great 
meaſure, rendered impracticable by the cunning, 
and latterly by the poverty of Taster. But the inha- 
bitants choſe for his ſucceſſor in office the above- 
mentioned Mr. Naiſh, a man whoſe regularity and 
integrity in that public ſituation, were the ſtrongeſt 
reproof to the paſt, and the faireſt pattern to future 
churchwardens. He eſtabliſhed the laudable and 
neceſſary practice of calling together the pariſhioners 
once a year, and clearly ſtating to them all the re- 
receipts and diſburſements of the churchwardens for 
that year. If they ever more let that practice fall 
into diſuſe, or permit any one man, or even family 
or party in the pariſh, to engroſs the office of 
churchwarden, public cenſure and loſs will be their 
merited portion. By the knavery of Edmonds and 
Taster, they have already loſt above eleven hundred 
pounds. And now that the yearly rents of the paro- 
chial lands and tenements are between fifty and ſixty 
pounds, the vigilance of the inhabitants at large be- 
comes the more indiſpenſable. 


This 
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This town is built in i the form of a croſs, and e con. 
fiſts of three ſtreets, North. ſtreet, South ſtreet, and 
Weſt-fireet. In the two former, the ar and water 
are good; but in Weft-fireet, both are as bad as a 
narrow, crowded ſtreet, and a ſwampy, dirty tu. 
tion can make them. The chief part of the 'inha, 
bitants indeed have long been reprehenfible for add. 
ing to the natural diſadvantages of their ſituation ; by 
encroaching with bulks, penthouſes, projecting! win- 
dows, and every new building, as far as poſſible, on 
a ſtreet already too narrow ; and their extreme inat- 
tention to the ſewers. So unfavorable a combination 
would ere now have deſolated this populous and 
opulent ſtreet, were it not for the currents of ſea air 
which frequently viſit it from the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt in ſummer and autumn, and the north and 
north-weſt winds that in winter and ſpring diffipate 
its brooding vapours. But notwithſtanding theſe 2 
lutary viſitations, fevers of the moſt malignant kind 
have frequently broke out in the Clif, and ſpread 
their contagion to the purer atmoſphere of Lewes 
and Malling. The augmentation of the poor rates 
on account of ſuch ſickneſs, has, in the courſe 0 
five years, coſt the pariſh more than it would te 
deepen the ſewers, ſo far as to procure a conſtant 
current of freſh water through each, and a commu- 
nication between them and every part of the town, 
by means of kennels or ſecondary ſewers. The po- 
rous ſoil of the more weſtern part of this pariſh being 


conſtantly ſaturated with the ſtagnant ſulliage or filth 
| | of 
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on of the vicinity, their well and Pump der is thereby 
hd impregnated with noiſomè and diſpuſting particles. 
x Such of the inhabitants therefore as cannot reliſh the 
7 fitration of a jacques or ciſtpool,* are obliged to 
4x have water from the pumps in South- ſtreet at a con- 
+ fderable expence and trouble. This inconvenietice 
4 could be removed by an aquedutt from a perennial 


ſpring of the pureſt water, which'is within lefs than 
2 mile of the town. The narrowriefs of the ſtreet, 

from the church weſtward to the bridge, ſo incom- 
modious to the public at large, may alſo be reine- 
died in time, by building every new hotife*within. 

that range, at leaſt two feet back from the front line 
of the old. I remember to have ſeen ſomt of tlie 
darkeſt and filthieſt ſtreets in the pity of Bowrdeanx, 
rendered both ſpacious and elegant, by a fimilar re- 
gulation. WVeft-ftreet being the moſt frequented en- 
trance to the borough of Lewes, and the chief centre 
of trade to the rape of Pevenſey, merits the attention 
of every liberal or philanthropic mind ; and from the 
good ſenſe and public ſpirit of many proprietors of 
houſes there, we may hope to ſee the nuiſances that 
diſgrace it at preſent, all gradually removed. —_ 
The houſe of correction and priſon for the eaſtern 

part of the county, ſtood in this ſtreer for above one 
hundred and eighty years, and was fold for the ſum of 
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This is a provincial word, which ſignifies theſe reſervoirs 
of liquid filth which poiſon the atmoſphere of too many of our 
towns and villages. It comes from the Saxon cite, a receptacle, 


aud pul, a pool. | 
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PIT bed and twenty pounds at a publie fale, by 
an order of ſeſſions in December 1793, the new houſe 
of correction in Lewes being then ready for the re. 
ception of priſoners. - The foundation of the old 
houſe of correction was laid in the year 1610, the 
ground having been purchaſed on, the 16th day of 
March in the ſame year, by Thomas Hodgſon, of 
Framfield, in the county of Suſſex, gun-founder, and 
conveyed by him to Sir Malter Covert, of Slaughan, 
Knight, Sir Thomas Parker, of Willingdon, Knight, 
Ninian Burel, of Cuckfield, Eſq. and William New. 
ton, of Southover, Eſq. by deed-poll of the above 
date, for the ſum of two hundred and forty pounds, 
This ſum, which had been advanced by thoſe gen- 
tlemen, was reimburſed by a tax on the two rapes of 
Lewes and Pevenſey ; and the fee of the faid ground 
was veſted in Sir John Shurley, of Igſield, Knight, 
Sir Thomas Parker, of Willingdon, Knight, Richard 
Amherſt, Eſq. and Serjeant at Law, Thomas Pelham, 
Eſq. ſon and heir of Sir Thomas Pelham, Bart. He. 
bert Morley, of Glynde, Eſq. Thomas Shirley, of Preſ- 
ton, Eſq. and Anthony Stapley,' of Pacham, Eſq. and 
their heirs in truft ſor the uſe of the ſaid rapes. 

In the year 1793, Mr. Edward Egles, with a hu- 
dable ſpirit of induſtry and enterprile, eſtabliſhed a 
cotton manufactory in South-freet, which 1s the furl 
of the kind ever attempted to any extent in this part 
of the kingdom. | ; 

The inhabitants of this pariſh had Jong — 
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in Lees; but for a conſidertble time back; they 
have had a ſmall cemetery in North Areet. an es 

There are two neat chapels i in this town, one be. 
longing to the Methodiſts,” the other to the Baptiſts, 

Mr. John Stansfield, who was fo liberal a-benefac- 
tor to the church of South Malling, ved in this town „ 
and was, I believe, one of the principal conttibutors/ 
towards the purchaſe of the lands and tenements 
which have belonged, to the faid town and pariſh of 
the Cliff ever fince the year 1602. He died on the 
23d day of February 1626, and was buried at 11 
Saints, in Lewes. The memory of this gentleman 
is reſpectable, not only for bis own virtues, but alſo 
ſor being grandfather to che celebrated Jobn Evelyn, 
Eſq. Fellow of the Royal Society, and author of 
many learned and valuable publications. His only 
daughter and heir, Jane, having married Richard 
Evelyn, Eſq. of Wootton, in Surrey, their fon, Jobi, 
was bred under the eye of his grandmother, Mrs. 
Jane Stansfield, at the free ſchool then held in South. 
over, but now in St. Aune's, Lewes, where he laid in 
the rudiments of that knowledge and virtue, which 
afterwards rendered him o eminent 0 uſeful a 
member of ſociety.” . 

The memory of Mr. James 1 Land; a dave inha- 
bitant of this town, alſo deſerves ſome tribute from 
the local hiſtorian, He was born in the year 1925, 
in the pariſh of Jevington, and rape of Pevenſey, 
but reſided in this town from his early infancy. In- 
debted to education for no more than the humble 
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advantages of a common in writing-ſchool, he applied 
to muſic and painting with the perſevering 'enthuj. 
aſn of unaſſiſted genius, and finally attained no 
ſmall ſhare of eminence in both arts, particularly,in 
the latter. I have ſeen ſome early effays of his th 
a common pen before he was acquainted wich the 
uſe of even a blacklead pencil, which exhibit, the 
poultry yard, and other ſketches of domeſtic ſcenery, 
with remarkable ſpirit and fidelity. As he adyanced 
towards maturity, he received ſome inſtruQtions from 
a muſic maſter ; but in painting he had ſtill to truſt 
ſolely to his own taſte and application: and with 
ſuch means, his proficiency in landſcape became 
truly admirable. The pupil of N ature, be, with a 
faithful pencil, delineated the various beauties:of his 
inſtructreſs from the moſs to the oak, from the ſhell 
to the promontory. His ſkies poſſeſſed a peculiar 
richneſs of tint, and all his ſcenes a chatacteriſtie ac 
curacy of perſpective. He taught both muſic and 
painting, and copied the. former with ſingular faci- 

| lity and correctneſs. He however was not more te. 
ſpectable for his talents as an artiſt, chan eſtimable 
for his candour and benignity as a man. His natu- 
ral-modeſty, and early habits of taciturnity in the 
cultivation of his favorite arts, gave a low gels and 
heſitation to his language, that, in the gompany of 
ſtrangers, bordered on embarraſſment. In the un- 
varied courſe of a ſedentary life, he gradually and 
imperceptibly contracted bodily infirmities, which 
accelerated and embittered the cloſe of an uſeful and 
unſullied 
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unſullied 1 He privy on the Ich app of nn 
ber 1788, in the ſixty-third year af his age, and was 
interred at St. Fohn's, in Lewes. The reſpect and 
veneration of his family and friends, are ſti}. the 
moſt unequivocal teſtimony of his ſocial and domeſ- 
tic virtues, and the pureſt incenſe to the memory of 
departed merit. Conſtitutional difſidence, and his 
partiality to rural manners and ſcenery, reſtrained 
him from ſeeking due encouragement for his talents 
in the metropolis. His greateſt effort for public en- 
couragement, was a landſcape which he preſented ta 
the Society of Arts and Sciences about the year 1770, 
who honoured 1t with their higheſt premium for that 
kind of painting: : and, Judging from the excellence 
of his other pieces, and the improving taſte of the 
age, I venture to predict, that they will yet riſe very 
conſiderably in the public eſtimation. 

The preſent bridge between the Cliff and the pa- 
iſh of All Saints, in Lezues, is the firſt that was 
erected of ſtone there. The architecture is remark- 
ably neat and ſtrong, and is objectionable only for its 
narrowneſs. This bridge was built in the year 1727. 
at the expence of the two adjoining rapes, of Lezwes 
and Pevenſey, and is likely to ſtand without any con- 
hderable repairs for ſome centuries to come. 

The river over which this bridge is built is called 
the Ouſe. To Camden, who, as J ſuſpect, never vi- 
hted this part of Suſſex, this name was. unknown. It 
was formed by the. Saxons from Iſis, a Latiniſm 
from the Britiſh Ic, Ut, or Iſca, a ene name 

3 
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for rivers that aid overflowed their” banks, 
Its higheft ſources are, one in Sr. Leonard's For, 
and the other near Sel;field, within the purlieus of 
Worth Foreſt, whence it flows with the tribute of 
many inferior ſtreams, by Slaugham and Balkhon, 
Lindfield, Fletching, Newick, Tsfield, Barcomb; Hun- 
fey, Lewes, Rodmel, \Pedinghoe, and Newhaven, in a 
winding current of near forty miles, into the og 
Channel. W 
In the year 1790, 2 company under the title of 
the Company of Proprietors of the River Ouſe Naviga. 
tion, were incorporated by Act of Parliament, for 
the purpoſe of rendering the ſaid river navigable 
from Lewes- bridge to a certain point in the pariſh" of 
Cackfield, and in another of its branches as far as 
Short-Bridge, in the parifh of Flerching, all within 
the rape of Lewes, and county of Suſſex, at their 


own expence, with liberty of reimburſing N gs 


by means of the following tolls, viz. 

For every ton, containing twenty hundred weight, 
each hundred containing one hundred and twelve 
pounds, of chalk, lime, dung, mould, ſoil, com- 
poſt, or other article to be uſed for the manuring of 
land; timber, planks, fire-wood, corn ground or 
unground, beach, gravel, and all materials to be 
uſed for the making or repairing of roads, carried 
and conveyed on the ſaid river, between "Lewes 
bridge and Barcomb-mill, one halfpenny for each 


Wy every mile; and' for every ton of other goods, 


wares, commodities, and merchandizes, one penny 
for 
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for each and every mile; and for every ton of chalk, 
lime, dung, mould, foil, compoſt, or other article 
to be uſed for the manuring of land, timber, planks, - 
ſre· wood, corn ground or unground, beach, grave, 
and all materials to be uſed for the making or re- 
pairing of roads, carried and conveyed on the faid 
rixer, or any cut, canal, branch, or part thereof, 
above Barcomb-mill, one penny per mile; and 
for every ton of other goods three halfpence per 


nule. 

In the year 1791, an Act of Parliament was paſſed 
for improving the navigation-of the ſame river from 
Newhaven-bridge to Lewes-bridge, and for the better 
draining of the low lands lying in Lewes and Laugh- - 
ton Levels, which comprehend lands on the weſtern 
banks of that river, from the ſaid bridge of Ne- 
haven to the new cut at Hamſey, together with the 
banks of the Cockſbut, and other tributary ſtreams 
within that courſe; and the lands on the eaſtern 
banks of the Ouſe, from, Nezwhaven-Bridge to the 
Buſhy-brook, lying above the faid new cut at Ham- 
ſcy, as alſo the banks of the Ritch, or Glynde river, 
or ſewer, from the Sound to the Swale bank on the 
north, and from the Sound to the Cockfield on the 
ſouth, The toll of this navigation is not to exceed 
three-pence for every ton of beach, gravel, or other 
materials for the repair of roads; two-pence for every 
ton of chalk, lime, dung, mould, foil, compoſt, or 
her article for * mauure of land; and four-pence 

| for 
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for every ton of other "— wares, and cotitho- 
dities. 

Beſide this toll there was a waterſcot ode by 
the fame act, to be paid by the levels on either fide 
the river, which were divided into the five f 
diſtricts for that purpoſe : the lands of Lewves Ievel, 
bounded on the South by the road from Newhaver 
to Seaford, by the high grounds on the eaſt and weſt, 
and by the road leading from Stockhouſe, in the pa. 
Tiſh of Tarring Neville, to Stock-Ferry, and thence to 
the road from Pedingboe to Rodmel, form the firſt 
diſtrict, which is not to pay at moſt above one ſhil- 
ling per acre. The hands lying in Lewes-level, 
bounded by the ſaid firſt diſtrict on the ſouth, by 
Glynde-ſerver from the Cockfield to the Stvale-bank, on 
the ſouth-eaſt, by the high grounds on the eaſt and 
welt, and by Lewes on the north, form the ſecond 
diſtrict, which is not to pay more than one ſhilling 
and ſixpence per acre. The lands of Lewes. vel, 
bounded by Lewes-bridge. on the ſouth; by the high 
grounds on the eaſt, by the high grounds from 
Lewes-bridge to Hamſey-bridge, and the new cut on 
which the latter bridge is erected, and the river 
Ouſe, to the upper end of Buſhy-brook, on the welt; 
and by a ditch at the upper end of the ſaid Hiſhy- 
brook, on the north, form the third diſtrict, which 
ſhall pay at moſt no more than one ſhilling per acre 
for waterſcot. The lands lying in the faid level, 
bounded by the high lands on the weſt of Hamſy 
cut, near Hamſey-bridge, on -the ſouth, by the ſaid 
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cut, and the river Ouſe, from Hamſay- bridge to the 
upper end of Buſhy-brook, and thence by the high 
lands to Barcomb- mill, on the eaſt; by the high lands 
from Hamſey-bridge to Barcomb-mill, on the weſt ; 
and by the ſaid mill on the north, form the fourth 
diſtrict, which ſhall” pay no more than four-pence 
per acre : and the lands of Langbtos· level, bounded 
by Glynde-ſewer, from the Cockfield to the Stuale- bunt, 
on the weſt and north-weſt, and by the high grounds 
on the north and ſouth, and the whole extent of the 
aid level eaſtward, form the fifth diſtrict, which 
ſhall pay no more than foit-pence per Acre, F 
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"TEMP; ut" On 
ALL SAINTS. 


N 8 Lewes Frog we enter cho "iſh of 
All Saints, a rectory valued in the king's books 

at nine pounds fourteen: ſhillings and two=pence. a 
year, in the borough of Lewes. It is bounded; on 
the, eaſt chiefly by the river Ouſe, which diyides it 
from the Cliff, on the north and weſt by the. pagiſh 
of St. 7ohn's under the Caſtle, and on the ſouth by 
that of Southover. All the land between the riyer 
and the eaſt gate of the borough, formerly belonged 
to the Friars Minors, or Grey Friars, whoſe reſidence 
and priory were in the place ſtill called after them, 
The Friars, on the ſouth fide of the ſtreet. Here it 
may not be improper to-acquaint ſuch of my read- 
ers as wiſh to conſult the catalogues of the Britiſk 
Muſeum, with regard to the antiquities of Suſſex, that 
this priory is in one of them miſcalled ** Monafterium 
Latiſaquenſe Ciſtercenſium Ordinis.” This error, it 1s 
obvious, originated in a miſconception of the place 
from which the manuſcript referred to was dated. It 
is the fragment of a deed of confirmation of certain 
grants, not indeed to this monaſtery, but to that of 
Sr. Pancras at Southover, by Ralph de Warkan, 
Biſhop of Chichefter, in the year 1221, who, as | 
ſuppoſe, was then on a viſit at Broadwater ( Latis 
Aquis) 


wo ay 
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Aquis) the ſeat of is ancient family of Camois, in 
the Rape of Bramber. (Vitellius E. x. 98.) 5 


I have hitherto been unable to gain the leaſt light 

with reſpect to the endowment, extent, and other 
intereſting circumſtances of this priory. All its re- 
cords ſeem to have been deſtroyed at the time of its 
ſuppreſſion, or to have fallen into hands which have 

not yet diſcloſed them to antiquarian curioſity, It 
8 however appears from moſt of the hiſtorians who 
Pj have recorded the battle of Lemes, that the Friars 
lh BY rs were eſtabliſhed here before that period; for 
iby we find them and the Friars Preachers,” the active 
1 and ſucceſsful promoters of peace and reconeiliation 
rd BY between Henry the Third, and bis Barons, This 
* monaſtery was ſuppreſſed in the year 1545, and 
n, eranted by Henry the Eighth to William Heydon and 
t 77h Stakeley.* I next find it the property of Mu. 
d- liam Covert, Gentleman, previous to the year 1577. 
ft In and before the year 1625, it ſeems to have been 
Mt the eſtate as well as reſidence of Edward Fitz Herbert, 
1 Gentleman. About the year 1630, it ſeems to have 
4 belonged to Fohn Shurley, Eſq. who dwelt there: 


. and in the year 1682, it was in the pofleſſion of 
uam pellat, Gentleman, in whoſe deſcendant, 
4 Aly Pellat, Eſq. it veſts at the preſent day. 


Having now come to the ſite of the town walls, I. 
beg leave to conduct the reader round them before 
ve enter the once fortified part of the borough. That 


s | 6 Netitia Monaflica, 
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the firſt tranſlator of Camden's Britannia never fa 
Lewes, is pretty evident, from his ſtating, that. it 
had never been walled, fince even at this day there 
are conſiderable ruins to prove the contrary.” .. Lam 
alſo inclined to believe, that if the learned and ob- 
ſervant author himſelf had ſeen this ancient and ro- 
mantic borough, he would have given, in that great 
work, a more copious and intereſting account of its 
antiquities and ſituation. From the Eaft-gate,.which 


was at the foot of School- hill, or more properly Cool- 


hill, the walls ran ſouth-weſt by Eaſt- gate- las on the 
fide of Friars-wall, then weſtward under 41 Saints 
Church, and ſo on to the bank at the end of Water- 


gate - lane; thence ſtill weſtward to the eaſt ſide of 


Leere: ſtreet; then northward along the back of Keere- 
ſtreet by the MWeſt- gate and Weſt-gate-lane, now com- 
monly called Hhite-Lion-lane ; then they turned 
eaſtward, where the remains of a ſmall tower are ſtill 
viſible, and continued along the caſtle banks to the 
Brack-mount. From the Brack-mount they ſtill vif- 
bly tend in a north-eaſtern direction till they reach 
the lower end of St. John's church- yard, from which 
point they turn ſouth-eaſt, till they meet the north 
end of Green Wall, which leads in a ſouthern directi- 


on to the ancient ſite of the above-mentioned Eaft- 


gate, at the foot of Coolh1ill. 

On the eaſt and ſouth, theſe walls were chiefly, it 
not ſolely compoſed of chalk and clay, and defended 
by wide and deep ditches conſtantly full of water. 


On the welt they were built of ſtone, and defended 
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by a high mound or rampart, and a very deep and 
vide ditch between them. On the north, they alſo 
were of ſtone as far as the Brack Mount. From that 
mount to St. John's Church, there were two very high 
and ſtrong lines of vallation ; and from the church- 
yard to Green-zall, and thence to the Foft-gate, 
there ſeems to have been but a ſingle line, which 
was ſufficient, with deep ditches and morafles in 
front, to prevent or reſiſt an aſſault on thoſe ſides. 
After we have paſſed the Friars, we enter on the 
ſoping ſtreet, called by popular error School-bill. 
That it was originally called by the Saxon inhabi- 
tants Cole-hill, Cool-hil, will not appear improbeble 
to thoſe who have experienced the conſtant draught 
of air that prevails along this ſtreet at every ſeaſon. 


Vulgar corruption prefixed & to the name of this hill, 


as it did to that of Keere-ftreet, of which we ſhall take 
more particular notice in the ſurvey of St: Michael's 
pariſh. | | 
At the lower end of Cool- hill, on the north fide, 

formerly ſtood the church of the Holy Trin:ty. From 
the regiſter of Lemes priory,” we learn, that this 
church, and that of St. Peter the Leſſer, were in a 
ruinous ſtate ſo early as the year 1319 and in ſome 
time after, the church of St. Mary Magdalen, in St. 
Mary. lane, and that of St. Nicholas, at the top of 
Cool il, on the north fide, oppoſite St. Nicholas- 
lone, went to decay. The pariſhes of Holy Trinity, 
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St. Peter the Leſſer, and St. Nicholas, were therefore 
united, and the aggregate, called the pariſh of 41 
Saints, in alluſion to that triple union. The church 
of St. Peter being then the moſt eafily repaired; or 
having the largeſt cemetery, was fixed on as the 
church for this new pariſh, and thenceforth denomi- 
nated the church of All Saints. The remains how. 
ever of the church of St. Nicholas, were known for 
ſome centuries after by the name of the Broten 
Church, in which the town bell hung, there being a 
ſhop under the bell loft. The ſite of this Broken 
Church had belonged, as I conceive, to the priory of 
St. Pancras, and followed the fate of the other pol. 
ſeſſions of that community, till ſome time after their 
ſuppreſſion. In the year 1690, I find the conſtables 
of the borough granted a leaſe of it for twenty-one 
years, with the conſent and aſſent of the Fellow- 
ip. But the title of the borough to it was proba- 
| bly only by ſufferance, ſince the death of Anne of 
Cleves in 1557: and Typper and Dawe, who ſeem 
to have been great purchaſers or grantees of monal- 
tic property in this neighbourhood, picked up the 
Broken Church among the reſt. On the 3oth day of 
March, in the year 1692, Queen Elizabeth, by her 
letters patent under the Great Seal of England, grant- 
ed them the faid Broken Church among divers other 
lands and tenements : and on the 12th day of April, 
in the fame year, they, the ſaid Typper and Daue, 
in conſideration of a ſum of money paid them by 
John Curle, of Lewes, ſhoemaker, ſold him the old 
church 
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church Rv ro hold the ſame of yay 6c _ 

« her heirs and ſucceſſors, as of her manor of Eaft 

« Greenwich, in Kent, by fealty only in common 
« and free ſoccage, and not in chief, nor by knight's 

« ſervice.” And to pay yearly for the premiſes the 

ſum of eight-pence. at the Queen's exchequer, or 

to the general receiver of the county of Suſſex. On 

the 23d day of the ſucceeding month, Curle granted 

over the premiſes to nineteen feoffees, for the uſe of 
the borough, the rents, profits, and iflues of the ſaid 

premiſes, being expreſsly appropriated to the conſta- 

bles of the ſaid borough for the time being, to- 

« wards defraying their neceſſary charges and ex- 

« pences during the time that they continue conſta- 

e bles, according to the ancient cuſtom which hath 
“been uſed beyond the memory of man.” And in 
the fame manner did it continue the property of the 
borough, till; in the year 1761, it became ſo ruin- 

ous, that it was pulled down. Here it may not be 
improper to obſerve, for the future information of 
the neighbourhood, that at the time of pulling down 
this old building, a public well, which was near it, 

and exactly oppoſite the Crown Inn, was filled with 
the rubbiſh. 

At the lower end "> St. 3 were a 
houſe and e belonging to the rector of this 
pariſh. 0 91 

John Tabor, . Doctor of Phyſic, reſided in \'this pe- c 
nh for many years, and died about the middle of 
tne preſent century. His houſe was that which lies 

between 
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between Brooman-ſtreet and Churcb-lane, on the ſouth 
fide of Cool- hill. He was a man of conſiderable an. 
tiquarian and claſſical knowledge. His account af 
the newly - diſcovered remains of the city of 'Anderide, 
near Eaſibourn, in this county, which is preſerved in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, has affixed iminortality 
to his name; and from the accuracy and judiciouſ- 
neſs of his obſervations, it is to be regretted he want. 
ed time or inclination for a general 3 > 
the ee of * 


ST. JOHN's SUB CASTRS, 


| The pariſh of St. John under the Caftle, ſo 00 
from its ſituation, and in order to diſtinguiſh at from 
the church and pariſh of Southover, dedicated to the 
ſame Saint, is partly within, and partly without the 
borough of Lewes. That part of it which is within 
the borough, is bounded on the ſouth by All Saints 
and Southover, and on the weſt by St. Mithael's,'and 
the extra-parochial diſtrict of the caſtle. The very 
irregular ſhape of this pariſh within the borough, is 
ow ing to the union of the whole, or part of the pa- 
riſh of St. Mary Magdalen with it, in the fourteenth 
century. That part of the pariſh of Sr. Jobn; which 
lies without the borough, extends a conſiderable wax 
north and north- n the range of o our preſent 
inveſtigation. | 

The pariſh church bears conſiderable marks of an- 


* From the beginning of che reformation, it 
ſcems 
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ſeems to have been totally neglected, till, in the 
year 1587, the chancel was pulled down, and the 
lt of the building repaired. On this occafion, a 
very ancient monumental inſcription which was 
placed in the circumference of the chancel door, was 
pulled down—** Prob dolor,“ exclainisthe venerable 
Rowe, in his account of this demolition. But in the 
year 1635, the fragments of this inſeription were 
collected by ſome lovers of antiquity,” who cauſed 
them to be fixed in the fouth wall of the church, 
where they ftill remain, Edward Middtston and Henry 
Salmon being churchwardens. Who theſe lovers of 
antiquity were, Mr. Rowe does not inform us; yet 
in his ſilence we may diſcern his own modeſty and an- 
tiquarian munificence on that oceaſion: for to him, I 
believe, and a Doctor Shere, who was rector of this 
pariſh, are poſterity chiefly, or ſolely indebted for 
the preſervation of ſo intereſting a piece of anti- 
quity. This infcription conſiſts of the four follow- 
ing hexameter verſes, each divided into two rhyming ' 
hemiſtics, and written in thoſe Anglo- Savon capitals 
which were in uſe before and after the eonqueſt. 


. Ut 


8 SK 


Clauditur hie mile. Danorum regia-proles c__ 
Magnus nomen ei——Magne note pragenei, f 
Deponens magnum e moribus induit agnum : 
Prepete we vi 177 parvulus Anacharita, 
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ThAntLavions 
A Knight reclines within this narrow ſpace,” 
Who ow'd his birth to Dezmar#'s royal race, 
No, VIII, n | Firſt 
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Firſt Magnus call'd, a name devis'd right well 
The magnitude of ſuch a ſtock to tell. 


This meeken'd warrior, for paſt deeds contrite, 
Became at laſt a 1 anchorite. 


| Ja four of-ahe. oldeſt copies and tranſlations. of 
Camden's Britannia, the word prudentior is ſubſtituted 
for ſe moribus, in the third line, but erroneouſly, as 
is evident from the laſt ſyllable of moribus, {till pre- 


ſerved in the original characters. The three prece- 


ding ſyllables having been obliterated, or the ſtone 
which contained them loft at the time of pulling 
down the chancel, they were reſtored in Roman cha- 
racters by the care of Doctor Shere, as I learn from en 
anonymous manuſcript by me. t. 

Some years ago, a ſtone coffin was dug up in this 
church, which probably belonged to the ſame per- 
ſon whoſe life and condition the above inſcription 
was deſigned to commemorate. The lid of this col 
fin was emboſſed with a long foliate ſtem, or ſtalk, 
that ſupported a large circle, within which were a 
croſs, and four annulets. The coffin and inſcription 
conſiſted of the ſame ſort of ſtone, viz. a white grit, 
or freeſtone, a circumſtance not unfavourable to the 
conjecture of their having been originally executed 
for one and the ſame perſon. 

It is now pretty generally admitted, that the Ma- 
uns, to whoſe memory the inſcription was erected at 
the chancel door, was the third ſon of King Harold 
the Second. After the bloody and deciſive battle of 


Haſtings, he fled with his brethren, Edmund and 


Godwin, 
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Godwin, to Ireland; and after they had been furniſh- 
ed with a conſiderable armament by Dermot, and 
other princes of that country, they made a deſcent 
in the year 1069 on Somerſetſhire ; where 'Ednoth, 
1 Saxon nobleman, who had been maſter of the horſe 
to their father, oppoſed them, and was flain.* Thus 
far victorious, they went back to Ireland with a con- 
fiderable ſpoil, and the ſatisfaction of having duly 
rewarded the verſatile loyalty of the cortier, Edzoth. 
Farly the next year, they returned with a fleet of 
fixty fail, landed near Exeter, and deſtroyed or car- 
ried off every thing that came in their way, till they 
were met by Brien, ſon of Eudo, Earl of Britanny, 
with a conſiderable body of forces. The two armies 
engaged early in the morning, and the invaders ſeem 
to have had the advantage in their firſt conflict, But 
4 reinforcement having joined Brien in the courſe of 
the day, he renewed the battle, and completely 
routed the Iriſh troops. Seven hundred of them, 
among whom were many noblemen of valour and 
diſtinction, having been ſlain ; the reſt fled to their 
ſhips, and ſailed home without making any further 
attempt on the Engliſh coaſt.“ Edmund and Godwyn 
now convinced that William was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed 
on the throne of their father, that plunder alone 
would be the greateſt fruit of their future attempts 
on England, took leave of the Iriſh princes, and 
went to Denmark. But of the fortune or ſituation of 


* IV, Malmſbury. . Gemeticenſis, Order. Vitalis. 
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Magnus, after their laſt deſcent on England, our bil. 
torians give us no direct information: and the reaſvn 
is obvious, that prince having probably received a 
religious turn from education, and depreſſed by the 
calamities of his family, returned privately to the 
ſcenes of his early proſperity, and, concealed from the tic 
world, there dedicated the remainder of hes like to 
mortification and prayer. 

There is indeed an erroneous circumſtance retailed 
of King Harold, by Henry Knighton and Ranulph 
Higden, from Giraldus Cambrenſis, which applies to ac 
the above account of Prince Magnus, and exactly 
tallies with the letter and fituation of his monument. 
They ſay, but not without the qualification of an ut 
creditur, that Harold eſcaped from the battle of Haft- 
ings to the neighbourhood of Chefter, and there paſſed 
the remainder of his days as an anchorite, near St. 
John's Church. Even his tomb was ſhewn in Knigh- 
ton's time. This fable of Harold, which is fully over. 
turned by the concurrent teſtimony of our beſt hiſto- 
rians, ſeems to have had its riſe in ſome imperfect 
account of Magnus. Local vanity might have in- 
duced ſome perſon in Cheſter to wreſt or alter a ma- 
nuſcript of it, in favour of his own town, the vick 
rage of St. John the Baptiſt there, being ſo appoſit 
for the deception, and Giraldus, in his Jtinerary, 
given it to poſterity on ſuch fallacious grounds. The 
man who travels in ſearch of the marvellous and no- 
vel, is generally open to impoſture : and the Cheſter 


tale might have been eafily varniſhed ſo as to 4 
ma 
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ul. mand the credulity of ſuch a perfon. To effect this, 
on Herold might have been eaſily ſubſtituted, even in a 
12 genuine manuſcript, for the /on of Harold. and Ceftria 


(Cheſter) for Caſtro; the church of St. John, in 
Lewes, having been long diſtinguiſned by the addi- 
tion of ſub Caſtro (under the Caſtle). 

This pariſh is a rectory valued in the king's books 
at eight pounds ten ſhillings and ten-pence a year. It 
has no augmentation ; neither is it diſcharged from 
firſt fruits, It has about three acres of glebe land 
adjoining the church-yard, with a very ſmall parfon- 
age houſe. | | 

The benefactors to this pariſh, on record, are 
Henry Hilton, Efq. of Hilton, in the County Palatine 
of Durham, who left four pounds a year; Henry 
Snith, commonly called Dog Smith, of whom more 
ſhall be ſaid in the furvey of Southover, who left 
twenty ſhillings a year; and Thomas Blunt, who left 
twenty ſhillings a year to the poor. 

The church-yard of St. Fohn's, and a ſmall 
held or croft adjoining it, once formed an oblong 
camp of great ſtrength, though not conſiderable in 
extent, Whether it was erected previous to the for- 
tification of the borough, I cannot aſcertain ; but am 
inclined to think it more ancient than any of the 
walls or ramparts of the town, whoſe ruins are till 
extant, On the north, it preſented to the enemy a 
natural bulwark, ſo abrupt and loſty, as to preclude 
all hope of carrying it on that fide. On the eaſt and 
bath, the mounds: or. ramparts that defended it, 
were 
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were of conſiderable height and thickneſs, and the 
ditches on thoſe ſides of proportionate 'dimenfions, 
On the weſt, there ſeem to have been fortifications 
not leſs adequate to all the purpoſes of defence, con- 
fiſting of a lofty line of vallation, and a ditch of con- 
fiderable depth and width, conſtantly full of water, 
It alſo appears, that there were two ſmall mounts 
conſtructed within the ramparts, whether for defence 
or obfervation, it is not eaſy to determine. 

In this church- yard, on the ſouth fide of the chuck, 
ſtands the tomb of the above-mentioned Thomas 
Blunt, Barber, who had for many years been an in- 
habitant of this pariſh. The inſcription on the north 
fide of this tomb, which, I believe, may be juſtly 
attributed to the pen of the Reverend Doctor Shere, 
having been in a great degree effaced, I think it but 
Juſtice to the memory of one good man, to pre- 
ſerve the true and ingenious tribute of another to his 


virtues. 


© In obitum Theme Blunt, Lewiensis, ex societate Duadecen, 
&« qui sexto idus Sept. placide Domino obdormivit. 


« Cauditur hoc Tumulo Corpus; requiescit in Alto 
« Spiritus: hie Vivit moriens qui dona reliquit 

% Mechanicis, Miseris, Sociis Ludique Magistris : 

1 Craterem Sociis statuit ceu Pignus Amoris, 

& Tresque Minas Miseris, totidem Ludique Magistris, 
«© Munere perpetuo repetendas quolibet Anno: 

& Mechanicis quoque quinque quater donavit Egenis 
« Gratis præstandas, sub pignore repetendas. 

« Dona dedit, donisque datis, datur ipse sepulchro: 
& Dona dedit ; dando ccelestia dona recepit.” _ 
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As the ſubſtance of this epitaph has been already 
giren (page 239) a tranſlation of it is omitted here; 
ff more eſpecially, as I have a great deal of more 
neceflary matter to compreſs in the four following 
numbers, to which I feel myſelf limited in this work 
by the Editor's engagements to the public. 

A gentleman who was a native, and occaſional re- 
ſdent of this pariſh, has a peculiar claim on the 
Hiſtorian of Lewes for the moſt reſpectful remem- 
brance; namely, the late Mr. John Elliot, Attorney 
at Law. He was the only ſon of Mr. Obadiab Elliot, 
a reſpectable brewer of this town, and received the 
rudiments of a liberal education at the grammar 
ſchool in St. Anne's, which he conſiderably improved 
by his taſte and application through lite. Antiqui- 
ties were the favourite object even of his early pur- 
ſuit, particularly thoſe of the town and vicinity of 
Leves; and his proficiency in that intricate and ex- 
penfive ſtudy, was ſo conſiderable, that, among the 
Antiquaries of Szfſex, which indeed have yet been 
but few, he deſerves to rank next in eminence and 
utility after the illuſtrious Selen and Mr. Rowe. Is 
vas however his fate to experience ſucceſſive obſtruc- 
ions to the propenſity of his genius. When a youth, 
he had more than indirect hints in the prudential 
and frequent admonitions of his father, that more 
gold might be extracted from a volume of precedents, 
than from all the muſty lore of Spelman, Camden, 
or Uber. As ſoon as his emancipation from parental 


reſtraint, apparently made him maſter of his time and 
ſtudies, 
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ſtudies, the buſtle. of his profeſſion became no ley Su 
ynfavourable to his antiquarian inveſtigations: aud the 
after he had taken unto him a wife, who was a-pure, 
regenerated Methogift, the good woman's anxiety. for pa 
his ſpiritual welfare, proved as great a hindrance to 5: 
them, as his father's or his own for temporal proſpe- Wl «: 
rity. In the zealous ſpirit of holy impertinence; ſhe m 
would frequently importune him to relinquiſh! the In 
Muſæum for Moorfields, and profane Antiquities for 2 
the New Jeruſalem. Superior however at laſt to her B 
pious teaſing, he. reſolved to decline buſineſs, and ec 
devote the remainder of his life to the illuſtration of cc 
the ancient hiſtory of his native town: and had he p: 
lived to accompliſh his deſign, the reader, I hardly 4 
need obſerve, would never have had the toil of your- ec 
neying through theſe humble pages: but by à me- t 
lancholy fatality, on the very day which he had fixed p 


for leaving London, in order to ſettle at Leuus for life 0 


his corpſe was brought to that town for interment, 


He died on the 28th of February 1 78a, aged 
fifty-ſeven years. 

In perſon he was tall, in manners ie 0 
plain, in diſpoſition gentle and diſintereſted, in his 
profeſſion upright and candid, and in friendſhip l 
beral and ſincere. His collections, which were con- 
ſiderable both in number and value, he bequeathed 
to Sir Milliam Burrell, Bart. and they could not have 
fallen into better hands; for whenever the world 1s 
gratiſied with Sir William's long - wiſhed-· for Hiſtory of 
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Suſex, they may expect to PY ample juſtice done 
there to the memory of Mr. Elliot. 

Within theſe laſt four years, the buildings in this 
pariſh, and in the northern part of the pariſh of Al 
Saints, have increaſed very conſiderably. Where it 
was all paſture-land- in the year 1789, we now have 
many new ſtreets erected, and others planned out. 
In the year 1789, Mr. Joſeph Fox, Comedian, built 
a neat little theatre in this pariſh, to the eaſt of the 
Brack-mount ; and in the year 1793, the new houſe of 
correction and priſon for the eaſtern part of the 
county of Suſſex, which ſtands partly in this, and 
partly in the pariſh of All Saints, was finiſhed. It is 
2 large and commodious building, neatly conſtruct- 
ed on the new plan of Britiſh priſons. It contains 
tlurty-two cells, always well aired, beſide a cha- 
pel, the keeper's apartments, a bath, kitchen, and 
other general accommodations for the prifoners. 

Within this pariſh alſo ſtands, in the high ſtreet of 
the town, the. Town-hall and Seffions-houſe for the 
eaſtern diviſion of the county. It is a neat and firm 
building, erected in the year 1761 by Fohn Morris; 
but a perfect nuiſance on account of its very impro- 
per ſituation, and a monument of the ſtupidity of 
thoſe who fixed it there. The borough of Lewes has 
a preſcriptive right to the ſite of this building. In 
the ancient town-books we find it always called the 
Town-hall, and occaſionally rebuilt or repaired at the 
expence of the ſaid borough. The building that ſtood 
there before the preſent was of wood, and had a 
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ſhop under it, which the conſtables for the time be- 
ing lett for the excluſive benefit of the borough; The 
bench of eaſtern juſtices firſt held their ſeſſions here 
. by ſufferance only ; but ſome of their ſucceffors, for. 
getting that circumſtance, have threatened to ex. 
clude the borough from holding any of their public 
meetings there. Such a meaſure, however, would 
be as unneceſſary as unlawful, for the Seffons, Aſſizes, 
and Borough Meetings, never need interfere one with 
the other ; and the preſent juſtices and inhabitants of 
the borough are too enlightened, thoſe to attempt, or 
theſe to ſubmit to, ſo wanton a uſurpation. 


Sr. MICHAEL“. 


This pariſh is bounded on the eaſt by the -pariſh 
of St. John's; on the north by the ſame pariſh, extra 
Burgum, and the diſtrict of the Caſtle ; on the welt by 
the pariſh of St. Anne's; and on the ſouth by South- 

over. Within the modern precincts of this pariſh, 
were the following ancient pariſhes, viz. St. A. 
drew's, St. Mary's in the Market, St. Martin's, and 
St. Michael's, united into one pariſh, under the ge- 
neral name of St. Michael's, at ſome diſtant period 
which I have been unable to aſcertain. The church 
of St. Andrew's ſtood in St. Aadrew's-lane, now bet- 
ter known by the name of PELHAM's-LAxBE; the 
church of St. Mary in the Market (Beate Marie is 
foro) ſtood on the ſite of Mr. WILLIAM Lxx's houſe, 
at the corner of Malergate-· laue, in which ſome remains 
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of that church are ſtill to be ſeen; St. Martin's church 
was in St. Martin's-Laze, which is oppoſite the 
Cajlle-gate ; and the ſituation of St. Michael's church 
was then nearly the ſame as at preſent. 

From Mr. Rowe's manuſcript, it would ſeem FR 
diſtrict of the Cafile, which is now deemed extra paro- 
chial, had in his time been accounted as part of the 
pariſh of St. Michael; for he ſtates, that a parcel of 
land, forty feet ſquare in the northern part of the 
pariſh of 87. Michael, which appears to me to be the 
ſite of the preſent ' poor-houſe on the north-weſt 
fide of the Brack-mount, had, in the year 1633, been 
granted by the lords of the borough to certain truſ- 
tees for the uſe of the poor of the borough of Lewes." 

In this pariſh was born Richard Ruſſel, Eſq. Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and Doctor of Phyſic. He 
was the ſon of Mr. Nathaniel Ruſſel, a reſpectable 
ſurgeon and apothecary, of Lewes, and after receiv- 
ing a claſſical education at the free grammar- ſchool 
of St. Anne's, applied to his father's profeſſion with 
that zeal and ſagacity which diſtinguiſhed his medi- 
cal reſearches through life. While aſſiſtant to his fa- 
ther, he had occaſion frequently to viſit the family 
of William Kempe, Eſq. of South Malling, whoſe 
only daughter conceived an early partiality for him, 
and finally evinced her affection by a clandeſtine 
marriage. Her father, after the firſt emotions of pa- 
rental pride and indignation, became too ſenſible of 
lis ſon-in-law's merit, to betray any laſting reſent- 
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ment at the young lady's choice. A reconciliationtook 
place, and Mr. Ruſſel, anxious to improve the ad- 
vantages of his union with ſo reſpectable andwealtliy 
a family, went ſoon after to Leyden, then the moſt 
celebrated univerſity in Europe for medical know. 
ledge. There he acquired, under the inſtruction and 


1 friendſhip of the learned Boerhaave, a fund of proſeſ, 


ſional ſcience, which afterwards proved a blefling to 
his native land, and no inconſiderable light to the 
medical world. After the death of his father-in-law, 
he reſided ſome years at South-Malling, and after: 
wards removed to Brighthelmſton, where he practiſed 
with great celebrity for the remainder of his liſe. 
His great induſtry and acuteneſs in experiment ap- 
peared in two treatiſes which he publiſhed, gn on 
the Economy of Nature, and the other on the Hf 
of ſea-water in glandular complaints. They were firl 
publiſhed in Latin, and in an elegant ſtyle; and in 
the preface to the latter, the author, with ingenuous 
gratitude, acknowledges ſome corrections by the 
learned pen of Mr. Jeremiah Markland, of Uckfield. 
But the higheſt teſtimonies to the judgment and re- 
putation of Dr. Ruſſel, are that few of his principles 
or theories have been overturned by the modern im- 
provements in medicine, and that many of the firlt 
families in Suſſex {till preſerve his preſcriptions with 
veneration, and often apply them with the happieſt 
effect. He died in London, aged ſeventy-two yeats, 
and was interred in the family vault, 5 South: A 
on the 25th December 1759. 5 
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The front of the preſent pariſh church of &. 
Michael, is built of flint, in a manner rather pecu- 
liar to the maſons of this part of the county, who 
have, from long practice, acquired a facility in 
{quaring and fitting flint ſtones for architecture, of 
fngular neatneſs and ſtability. This is a diſcharged 
living, which anciently paid the prior of Canterbury 
a yearly penſion of three ſhillings, and is valued in 
the king's books at thirteen pounds a year. 

The Meſt-gate of the borough, which ſtood within 
this pariſh, was the maſt perfect part of the ruinous 
fortifications of this town, till, in the year 1763, it 
was pulled down for a wager. A ſtrong apartment 
adjoining 1t on the north, had long been the town 
priſon, previous to the building of the houſe of cor- 
rection in the Gf, about the year 1611. The fite 
of the Meſt- gute, and its appurtenances, both north 
and ſouth, are ſtill the preſcriptive property of the 
borough of Lewes. The room on the one fide had 
jor time immemorial been uſed by the conſtables of 
Lezves as a priſon ; and a ſmall court on the other fide 
they regularly lett for the benefit of the borough. 

A few yards. to the ſouth-eaſt of the Meſt- gate, 
ſtands a Meeting-houſe, which belongs to the Preſby- 
terians, who form in this town a numerous and re- 
ſpectable congregation, for the moſt part the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe who ſuffered perſecution here, un- 
der the bloody ſceptre of the bigot, Mary, and the 
religious profligacy of Charles the Second. Soon 
alter the revolution, the Calviniſts of Lezwes erected 
T7 a meet- 
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a meeting-houſe or chapel in Watergate. lane. In ſome 
years after, the Bull- Iun, near the Weft-gate, ha 
been ſet up to ſale, ſome of that ſect alſo purchaſed 
and fitted it up for a place of public worſhip e and in 
alluſion to the original uſe of that building, it is ſtill 
called the Bull Meeting Houſe. 

On the gradual decay of the fortifications of thi 
town, the wide ditch and rampart before the walls 
which ſtood on either fide the Meſtgate, were made 
level, and the ground ſo gained, added to the pariſh 

of St. Michael, which before had been limited by 
the weſtern walls of the borough. Thus the new 
ſtreet called Keere-ftreet, and Weftgate-lane, were 
formed and incorporated with this pariſh.  Keere- 
fireet, unaccountably corrupted into Scare-ſireet, is 
formed from the Saxon noun Cerre, a winding or 
floping, the C pronounced hard, to which an- 
ſwers the Teutonic word, Keer, both in ſound 
and ſignification : and Mr. Rowe, with his wonted 
judgment and accuracy, has preſerved the genuine 
name of this ſtreet in his valuable manuſcript. Thus 
then may we ſee in this well-authenticated inſtance 
of verbal corruption, no feeble proof of its ſuppoſed 
parallel in Schoo!-hill. There were five conſiderable 
tenements in this ſtreet, which were held of the ma- 
nor of Pori/ſlade, and paid no heriot “ quia infra bur- 
gum de Lewes,” becauſe within the borough of Lewes. 


In the moſt weſterly houſe of the pariſh of & 


Michael, beyond Keere-ſftreet, and on the ſame ſide, 
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lived the celebrated and learned Bryan Tuine, Doc- 
tor of Phyſic. He was born in the city of Canter- 
bury, and had his education at both our univerſities. 
Lord Buckhurſt, a man of learning himſelf, and the 
patron of it in others, invited him to ſettle at Lees, 
his own chief country reſidence at that time being 
the Lord's Place, afterwards called Dorſet-houſe, at 
Southover. Twyne was an admirer of Jobn Dee's myſ- 
terious philoſophy, and the continuator of Phayer's 
Tranſlation of Virgil's Æneis. The tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth books of that verfion, which are done in 
the fourteen- footed Alexandrine of Hopkins and 
Sternhold, are his: and if I miſtake not, he wrote 
the Commentaries of the Affairs of Albion, * 
and England, in Latin. 

Cotempory with him, if indeed he were not the 
identical perſon, was another eminent phyſician of 
the name of Trryne, who reſided in Lewes. In an 
epitaph (till extant in the wall of St. Anne's Church 
to the ſouth of the communion table, he is called 
Thomas ; and if this ſurname be not erroneous, we 
may with great probability conjecture, he was the 
brother or near relative of Bryan Tuyne, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor in Lezwes. He died on the 1oth day of Auguſe 
1613, in the oth year of his age. 

In this pariſh alſo lived Charles Goodwyn, Gent. 
who had been many years ſteward of the manor of 
Erithelmſlon, and made, in the year 1665, an accu- 
rate rental of that manor, engroſſed on vellum, at a 
conſiderable expence, for which he never received 
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the leaſt conſideration from the cotemporary lord 
and lady of that manor; but, on the contrary, was 


diſmiſſed from the ſtewardſhip, after more than 


twenty years diligent and faithful attention to 'that 


office, without any complaint or cauſe alledged. The 
good man, indignant at being thus made, in the 
plenitude of years and well-earned reſpectability, the 
{port and victim of ſome malicious paraſite or hatlet, 
made an affidavit of his wrongs, as a ſolemn appeal 
to the juſtice and candor of poſterity. It is in his 
own hand-writing, and expreſsly ſtafes,” that after al} 
his care and pains, he was “ moſt unkindly (with- 
out any juſt cauſe aſſigned) turned out of the ſaid 
« ſtewardſhip.” The original affidavit is ſtill attach- 
ed to the laſt page of the ſaid rental, which is now 
in the poſſeſſion of Charles Gilbert, Eſq. of Lewes : 
and the writer, of this page is happy in an opportu- 
nity of paying his humble but honeſt tribute to the 
memory of a worthy man, while the peer and his 


| paraſite who injured him, rot beneath the gilded lies 
of ſepulchral flattery, fortunate only in our generat 


Ignorance of their follies and vices. 

The Caſtle (Caſtrum) of Lewes, which lies on the 
north ſide of this pariſh, and 1s at preſent, if not al- 
ways, conſidered as an extra-parochial diſtrict, was 
an oblong, fortification of great ſtrength. It was 
watched and guarded by two keeps, or little diſtin 
fortreſſes, conſtructed on artificial mounts, on the 
eaſt and weſt. From the deep and wide ditches that 
ſurrounded thoſe mounts, were continued very high 
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and ſtrong walls of chalk and flint-ſtone on the north 
and ſouth, from one to the other. The ſouth wall 
was defended by a ditch and rampart; the north wall 
by a ditch and rampart alſo, and a ſloping bank or 
olacis of conſiderable height between them and the 
{aid wall. Within theſe fortifications was the reſi- 
dence of the Earl or the Lord of Lewes; but by 
whom they were firſt conſtrued or deſigned, cannot 
now with any degree of certainty be determined. To 
me it appears moſt probable, that they were the work 
of the great Alfred, who, according to Spelman, had 
received the principality of Suſſex from his father, 
King Ethelwulf, on the death of Athelſtan, about the 
middle of the ninth century. Lewes, on account of 
its natural ſtrength, and central ſituation, muſt have 
become his chief reſidence ; and during the incurſi- 
ons of the Danes, received additional means of de- 
tence from his diſcerning and original genius. The 
mounts erected with conſiderable labor and judg- 
ment, were next crowned with {mall fortrefles, 
which, in caſe of any defeat in battle, or even a ſuc- 
ceſsful affault of the borough by the enemy, may 
prove impregnable citadels againſt the then imperfect 
art of expugnation. * 

The building on the eaſtern mount had for many 
centuries back been in a ruinous ſtate, and therefore 
received the name of Brack-mount, or Crumbling- 
mount, from the Saxon verb brecan, to break or 
moulder. This name, now nearly obſolete, is pre- 
lered by Mr. Roue; and has, ſince his time, been 
* ſoftened 
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ſoftened into Bray- mount, either through ignorante, or 
in alluſion to the ditch (in French called Irchr) 
which ſurrounded it. 

One half the Keep on the weſtern mount, which is 
the higher, is ſtill ſtanding, and commonly called 
the Caſtle. It forms a pictureſque object to the diſtant 
beholder, as well as an obſervatory, from which ſome 
of the moſt pleaſing ſcenery in nature may be viewed. 
From the ſummit of the moſt perfect of its two re- 
maining towers, appear the nether buildings of the 
town, with its hanging gardens and buſtling inha- 
bitants, in pleaſing miniature. The face of the 
Downs, diverſified by windmills, flocks, and waving 
fields of corn, but more ſo by the ſkilful hand of Na. 
ture; here deeply cragged into chalky cliffs; there 
gently ſinuous; next riſing in bold convexity beyond 
the imitation of art; then a ſummit, level as a bowl- 
ing green, all richly clothed with the moſt lively and 
fragrant herbage ; the ſerpentine Ox/e dividing, in 
its progreſs towards the ſea, a wide and fertile vale, 
overlooked by a number of pleaſant villages, whoſe 
church ſteeples riſe above the trees, while here and 
there a farm-houſe or neat cottage- is ſeen between 
them ; the ſhipping at Newhaven, brought by per- 
ſpective deception, within a league of the delighted 
ſpectator, and a back ground to complete the piece, 
with A ſucceſſion of veſſels of all ſizes, riding in the 
Engliſh Channel, form the ſouthern proſpect from 
this ſpot, which, to be adequately conceived, mult 


be e ſeen, and if ſeen, inexpreſſibly admired. On the 
r.0:th, 
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north, a rich and varied inland ſcene invites the eye 
of taſte, to roam among all the beauties of the cul- 
tivated Weald. Amidſt meads and ripening fields, 
may be ſeen the ſpreading canvaſs of the barges 
moving majeſtically along, while every road or lane 
ſcems an alley, and every farm but a compartment 
in this extenſive landſcape, which the creative pencil 
of a Gainſborough could not rival, nor the genius of 
a Weſt or Le Notre deſign. It alſo frequently hap- 
pens, that the Levels, or low lands on either ſide the 
town, are inundated, and preſent a ſheet of water, 
many miles in circumference, to the view, diverſified 
only by the intervention of the Clif, which looks 
like an inhabited cauſeway between the Downs, and 
two ſmall hills which rife in romantic inſulation above 
the ſouthern waters. On the north appears a ſimilar 
expanſe margined, on one ſide, by the ſwelling up- 
lands of Lamport and Off ham ; on the other, by the 
thick plantations of South Malling, and at the extre- 
mity, diſappearing in a bold curve formed by the 
winding courſe of this inundation : and in a hard 
froſt, this temporary lake becomes a vaſt and poliſh- 
ed amphitheatre, trodden by the ſkater and ſportſman, 
which together with the pleaſant villages and hamlets 
that ſkirt it, and beyond them, the elevated incloſure 
ot the ſnowy Dozwns, exhibit, in one landſcape, the 
winter beauties of Belgic and Helvetian ſcenery. 

A double gateway that led into the caſtle, is ſtill 
landing in tolerable preſervation. The inner arch of 
tus g1teway ſeems to be of Saxon architecture, and 

. coexiſtent 
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coexiſtent with the Keep above it; the outer arch i; 
clearly Norman, and partly ſupports a ſquare tower 
which had rooms in it for part of the garriſon, and 
round turrets at three of its angles. This tower is at 
preſent in a crazy ſtate, and if the bounty of the no- 
ble proprietors, or the public ſpirit of the preſent te- 
nant, do not ſpeedily prevent it, there is reaſon to 
fear they will ſoon have to read their own cenſure in 
its ruins. The tower, Keep, and mount, were grantd 
by the lords of the borough and barony of Lewes, to 
Mr. Thomas Freind, to hold to him, his heirs and 
aſſigns for ever, by copy of court roll, at the yearly 
rent of ſixpence; and from him it came to Thomas 
Kemp, Eiq. the preſent poſſeſſor. 


* 


Sr. ANNE's ori Sr. PETER's and 
Sr. MARY's WE STO UT. 


That the municipal privileges of the borough of 
Lewes, were originally limited to that part of it which 
lay within the fortifications, there is every reaſon to 
ſuppoſe ; but that they were extended to the patiſn 
of St. Peter's Maſtout, and to part of St. Mary's Weſt 


out, at an early period of the Auglo-Norman hiſtory, ] 
will admit of no controverſy. The denomination uf ; 
FVefiout, common to both pariſhes, alluded to their 
ſituation weft and out of the original borough. &. | 
Peter's was a rectory, and paid a yearly penſion to 
the Prior of Lewes. While Antioch-ftreet, which ran 

{ 


down parallel with Keere-freet, was ſtanding, the 
Population 
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population of this pariſh was conſiderable: but after 
the civil wars of the kingdom, down from King 
ohn and his ſon Henry the Third, had, with other 
cauſes, contributed to the deſolation of this pariſh, 
Richard Samſon, Biſhop of Chicheſter, having received 
a complaint from the remaining inhabitants, of their 
inability to ſupport a rector, and keep their totter- 
ing church in repair, with permiſſion and authority 
from Thomas Lord Cromtvell, the king's vicar general 
in eccleſiaſtical affairs, together with the conſent of 
Edward Moore, Archdeacon of Lewes, and the aſſent 
of the Dean and Chapter of Chicheſter, united the 
{aid pariſh of St. Peter with that of St. Mary Weſtont, 
by deed dated at his manor of Aldingbourne, *the'2oth 
day of March 1538. The church and cemetery of 
this pariſh were oppoſite the preſent free grammar 
ſchool on the ſouth ſide of the ſtreet, and at the head 
of Rotten-row. There is a remnant 'of the' church 
ret ſtanding, which, together with the old cemetery, 
now turned into a garden, belongs to thee rector of 

St. Anne's for the time being. . 10 
The memory of this union was long after preſerved 
in the name of the new pariſh which was called Sr. 
Peter's and St. Mary's Weſtout ;- but either for the 
lake of brevity, or in compliment to Queen Aune, or 
ſome other perſon of the ſame name, it appears to 
have been commonly called St. Aune's about the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, if not before. Since 
the ſixth year of that Queen's reign, it has been diſ- 
churged from the payment of firſt fruits and tenths. 
It 


— 
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It is a rectory in the king's gift, valued in his books 
at the yearly ſum of forty-three pounds twelve ſhil. 
lings; and the preſent incumbent is the [Reverend 
William Gwynne, M. A. 

His immediate predeceſſor was the Shia 
Robert Auſien,« who allo was Vicar of Laughton, in 
the Deanery and Rape of Pevenſey. His life was ex- 
emplary ; and his learning, which was not inconſ. 
derable, was zealouſſy directed to the diſcharge of 
the ſacred duties of his ſtation. The chief amuſe- 
ment of his leiſure hours was tracing the dark anti- 
quities of the borough of Lewes ; and he had made 
conſiderable collections on that ſubje&, but through 
an exceſs of literary modeſty, ordered them all to be 
deſtroyed after his death. However, in juſtice and 
gratitude to his memory, I muſt obſerve, that a-fey 
memoranda which I happened to make from his 
papers before they were burnt, were my firſt and belt 
guides through the obſcure maze into which 1 have 
ventured with more zeal than ability. 

The pariſh of St. Anne's extends a conſiderable 
way beyond the preſent weſtern limits of the borough 
of Lewes. On the eaſt it is bounded by the pariſh 
of St. Michael; on the north by the pariſh of K. 
John's under the Castle; in contact with which it 
paſſes by a clump of trees in Mr. Shelley's paddock, 
then to the whapple- gate of the ſaid paddock, and 
along the whapple or bridle way, to the turf on the 
hill, commonly called the Mall Lands; then welt 


ward to the clay. -pits, and acroſs the high road that 
leads 
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ads from Lewes to Off ham ; then northward on the 
weſt fide of the faid high road, to the road which 
leads by that part of the Downs called the Floods ; 
thence along two imperfect burgs to a large and per- 
i one encircled with a ditch ; thence north-weſt 
by a hawthorn-tree to a burg on the ſide of Spital- bill, 
and on in the ſame direction to another Burg; then 
northward for about half a mile, to a lump raiſed on 
the ruins of another burg; then weſtward acroſs the 
race-courſe, and down by the tilled land in Hamſey 
pariſh, to a vale ; and then upward by a ſucceſſion 
of pits, to a burg on the top of the race-courle hill, 
and thence as another line of pits directs down into 
the vale between Comb-hill and the ſaid race-courle 
hill, and along that vale according to the butts on 
the ſouth ſide of the waintrack there, to other butts 
which are much more viſible, being thoſe ſet up be- 
tween St. Anne's and Bormer, by the tenants of the 
latter : thence it continues to bound the pariſh of 
Falmer, and hundred of Ezwenſmere on the welt ; 
and on the north it joins the pariſhes of Kingston 
and Southover. 

I have thought it neceſſary to be particular in 
racing the northern bounds of this pariſh, in as 
much as that ſide joins the hundred of Barcomb ſo 
near to the race-ſtand on Spital- hill, that I have 
known the conſtable of the hundred of Swanborongh, 
to which the part of this pariſh that lies without the 
borough of Lewes belongs, to refrain from a due ex- 
ertion of his authority and duty, at the ſouth end of 

| the 
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ſelves better acquainted with the extEnt of their 


turf- meetings, have long been annually practiſed with 


1706, Mrs. Mary Jenkins gave the ſum of one thou- 
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the race-courſe, leſt it might not have been Within 
his juriſdiction. It is however to be hoped, chat in 
future the officers of that hundred will make them. 


power and duty in that quarter, where pitched bat. 
tles, gambling among all ranks, and the other pub. 
lic vices and diſorders that commonly diſgrace our 


impunity. The uſual fite of the booths there, and 
the crowded ſcene of all this periodical glitter and 
diſnpation, lies within the hundred of Swanborauyh. 
It therefore the conſtable of that diſtrict everbecomes 
a tame or approving ſpectator of public nuiſances 
and crimes on the Lewes Race-courſe, he will be 
juſtly liable to cenſure and proſecution. 

There has been a free grammar-ſchool eſtabliſhed 
about eighty years in this pariſh, nearly oppoſite the 
turning out of the main {treet into Rozten-rot z but 
the original foundation was near the mill-pond-1n 
Southover, about two hundred years before, by a 
Mrs. Agnes Motley, as will appear more at large in 
the ſurvey of that pariſh. On the 26th day of March 


ſand pounds, to be laid out in the purchaſe of lands 
for the uſe and benefit of the free- ſchool then in 
Southover, But no ſchool-maiter there was to be en- 
titled to this additional endowment, unleſs he were 
nominated or approved of by her two kinſmen, Mi 
liam Dobbyns, and Richard Shelley, Eſqrs. and after 
their deceaſe, by the right heirs of the latter: and 
in 
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in caſe any ſchool-maſter be choſen or nominated to 
the ſaid free-ſchool, or continued there againſt the 
conſent of the ſaid heirs, * all the rents and profits of 
« the ſaid lands ſhall be applied to and for ſuch 
« other charities, for the benefit of the ſaid town of 
« Lewes, as the right heirs of the ſaid Richard Shel- 
« ley, Eſq. (now Henry Shelley, Eſq.) ſhall direct 
© and appoint.” 

With a part of the money given by Mrs. Jenkins, 
the preſent ſchool-houſe in this pariſh, with its ap- 
purtenances, were purchaſed, and the remainder laid 
out ſo as to bring in an annual ſum of thirty-five 
pounds a year. The free-ſchool was accordingly 
transferred hither from Southover about the year 


1714. The preſent ſalary of the ſchoolmaſter is there- 


fore about fifty-ſeven pounds a year, beſide the houſe 
and garden in St. Anne's, and the like in Southover. 
He receives Mrs. Morley's annuity without any other 
deduction at preſent than that of thirteen ſhillings | 
and four-pence, an annual fee-farm rent: and Mr. 
Thomas Blunt's bequeſt of three pounds a year, to 
the ſchool in Southover, made in the year hel I, is 
ſtill regularly paid him. | 
Adjoining the play-ground and garden of the free- 
ſchool, on the welt, are the houſe and pleafure-gar- 
den of Henry Shelley, Eſq. Juſtice of the Peace for 
the county of Suſſex. In the old rentals of the ma- 
nor, this houſe is called the Vine, and had, till about 
the middle of the ſixteenth century, been a conſi- 
derable inn known by that name, It afterwards be- 
5 As i | came 
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came the property of the Earls of Dorſet, and was, 
about the beginning of the laſt century, the refidence 
of Richard Amberſt, Eſq. Serjeant at Law, and Jul. 
tice of the Peace for the county of Suſſex. 
The church of St. Anne's, formerly St. Maty' 
Meſtout, is an ancient building, and bears evident 
marks of many ſucceſſive repairs. In the year 1620, 
Herbert Springet, Eſq. gave one hundred pounds to 
be laid out in repairing and beautifying the chancel 
of this church, where many of his family have been 
buried. 
John Rowe, Gent. to whoſe valuable colleRions 1 

in a great meaſure, owe whatever ſhare of utility or 
information theſe pages poſſeſs, was for many years 
a reſident, and, I believe, a native alſo of this pariſh, 
He was born about the year 1572, of a reſpectable 
family in the borough of Lezves, and in the twelfth 
year of his age, became clerk to John Shnrley, Elq. 
then a barriſter, but afterwards ſerjeant at law, who 
lived at The Friars. The knowledge and expertnels 
neceſſary for the amanuenſis of an eminent lawyer, 
are ſeldom attained ſo early in life. Yet John Rowe 
had, before that period of his infancy, made no 
ſmall proficiency even in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, as is ſtill evident from his manuſcripts. 
Having, under Mr. Shurley, laid in the rudiments of 
legal and general knowledge, he was, eatly in life, 
admitted an attorney, and practiſed with confidera- 
ble ability and reputation. He married about the 


year 1597, and had iſſue two ſons and a daughter. 
About 
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About the year 1610, Edward Nepill, Lord Aber- 
pavenny, appointed him his ſteward for the barony of 
Lewes, an office which he filled with equal fidelity to 
that nobleman, and tender conſideration for his te- 
nants, for the long term of twenty-five years. In 
this ſituation, he had acceſs to many.ſcarce and in- 
tereſting papers relative to the above: mentioned ba- 
rony, extracts and copies of which he made with an- 
tiquarian induſtry, and a generous view to juſtice 
and to poſterity. He was ſteward of many other 
manors in the county of Suſſex, beſide thoſe of Lord 
Abergavenny, and diſplayed, in each, an active ſpirit 
of benevolence and equity. Of this many proofs 
and inſtances may be given from his court rolls and 
other manuſcripts. One alone however will be ſuffi- 
cient to diſcover his ſentiments, and characteriſe the 
man. In the year 1600, hel held the firſt manor- 
court at Port/lage, for Richard Snelling, Gent. one 
of thoſe griping and unfeeling landlords, who ſeem 
to think that their tenants, like the trees around 
them, only vegetate for their honours' conveni- 
ence and profit. Within this manor there were ſtint- 
ed fines and heriots which the lord wanted to make 
arbitrable, and cuſtoms favourable to the homage, 
wich he laboured to defeat. Mr. Rowe, humanely 
anxious for an equitable adjuſtment of the reſpective 
claims and rights of lord and tenant, offered to un- 
dertake the toilſome reviſion of all the manerial do- 
cuments, and the compilation of a fair and explicit 
:ixmal from them, for the future regulation of that 

manor 
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manor- court. But the Lord, aware of Mr. Nous 
motive and intention, refuſed to let him have thoſe 
documents: and our virtuous ſteward has, under the 
court rolls of the 24th of September, in the' fame 
year, left the following memorandum of that cittum. 
ſtance and expreſſions of gentle cenſure agua the 


i petty tyrant of Por:/lade. r 

| iþ ce Here I purpoſed to have inſerted all the tenants = 

1 c both free and cuſtomary, with their ſeveral lands, : 

„ « rents, and tenures, as they hold of this manor ac- q 

, 5 & cording to the ancient court rolls, rentals, fur. 

[ « veys and terrars; but Mr. Snelling would not f 

i | þ * have them entered; not willing, as I ſuppoſe, 4 

365 * that any ſhould know his tenants tenures but him. , 

10 6e ſelf. | : 

i | 6% Jonn Rows,” f 
| In 1620, Mr. Rowe loſt his only ſurviving fon, 

Thomas, then in the nineteenth year of his age. He 0 

was buried in the family vault in the chancel of &. * 

Anne's church, under the following neat epitaph, in. 

ſcribed on a braſs plate, the tribute of his — N 

and affliction. g 


Sub hoc Marmore requiescit Corpus THnoMÆ 
© Rows, Generosi Adolescentis qui pie 


„obi 12 Februarii, Anno { — 


LKtatis, 19. 
. Amoris. a 
* Dignus { Azroris. 

« Posuere Mxstissimi Parentes.“ 
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ouy'; Mr. Rozwe continued, to the laſt years of his life, 
thoſe to follow his profeſſion both as an attorney and ſtew- 
the ard, with his wonted zeal and integrity. So late as 
fame the year 1632, and perhaps ſome years after, he re- 
cum. WH gularly attended Veſtminſter-Hall; and on the 18th 
& the day of September 1638, he preſided at a court ba- 

ron for the manor of Atlyngworth, in Brighthelmſlon, 

which, I believe, was the laſt court he ever held. 
1 The rolls of that day are, like all his other court rolls, 
entered in correct Latin, and in his own hand- writ- 
ing, which was remarkably plain and neat. But 
theſe laſt are evidently written with the tremulous 
debility of old age. He was then, as I conjecture, 
in his ſixty- fourth year, and not long after, cloſed a 
reſpectable and uſeful life at his houſe in this pariſh, 
amidſt the regret and veneration of all that knew 
him. 

I have ſeen a miniature ported: of this e 
old man, in the poſſeſſion of Sir William Burrell, 
erery feature of which ſeems faithfully expreſſive of 
intelligence and benignity. His daughter inherited 
his property, and married Mr. Edward Raynes, an 
attorney of great reſpectability and practice, who 
was ſteward of ſeveral manors, and died about the 
year 1675, leaving but one daughter, as I have been 
informed, who had been married to Thomas Medley, 
Gent. father to the preſent Grorge Medley, . of 
Bxxted-Place. 

The borough of Lewes extends weſtward to a lms 
bounder-flone at the eaſt corner of Ireland's-lane, 
nearly 
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nearly in a line with the eaſt end of $7, Auxe's church; 
and as we have now arrived at the limits of che bo. 
rough, it may not be improper to give the ancient 
or correct names of the ſtreets and lanes of the faid 
borough, from the accurate record of Mr. Rowe 
To begin then at the eaſt end, Eaſf.- gate- lane leads 
from the High- ſtreet by the Friar's Wall, towards 
All Saints church. Brooman-ftreet, perhaps originally 
called Plantagenet-ſireet, in flattery to Hameline, the 
fifth lord of Lerves after the conqueſt, or to one of 
his poſterity, lies on the weſt fide of the alms-houſe 
on School-hill, or Cool-hill, and leads down into 
Eaſtgate-lane. Pynwell-flreet, ſo called from Pymuel, 
a very pure ſpring which riſes near the weſt end of 
Friars-Wall, and was fo called from Pinu, or Py, 
a pine-tree which formerly ſhaded it, leads from 
Cool, or School-hill, down by All Saints church-yard 
on the weft ; but formerly had its direction on the 
other ſide, nearly oppoſite Pyawwell. Wahkwer's-lane, or 
Carter's-lane, is the next. St. Nicholas-Jane leads ſouth- 
ward from the High-ſtreet, and ſtands nearly. oppo- 
fite the Crown Inn; it is now commonly called Dol 
phin-lane, from the ſign of a public houſe there. &. 
Mary-lane is at the eaſt end of the Seſſions-houſe, or 
Town-hall. St. Audreu's- lane runs ſouthward, and 
parallel with S7. Mary-lane; it is now commonly called 
Pelham's Lane. Watergate-lane is the next to the laſt- 
mentioned lane weſtward, and better known now by 
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the name of Lee's Lane. St. Martin's Lane ſtands op- 
polite the caſtle gateway. St. Swithin's-lane, or 
Stevard's-Inn, is the next above St. Martin's. A 
little lane not mentioned by Mr. Rowe, runs down 
by the Preſbyterian meeting-houſe, and is from that 
circumſtance called Bull-lane, Keere-fireet leads down 
fom the Weſt-gate to Sonthover. Antioch-flreet lay 
welt of Keere-ftreet, and, like that, led down toward 
Southover, So early as the thirty- ſeventh of Eliza- 
beth (1595) it was preſented at the law-day for the 
borough, as incloſed, and ſo it has ever fince conti- 
nued, every trace of its buildings having long fince 
diſappeared. Rotten- rot leads ſouth-weſt towards 
Vinterborn. It is a carriage road; but another which 
leads into it from Southover, is but a bridle road. 
Now we ſhall return on the north fide of the ſtreet, 
and name the lanes and ſtreets of that fide in order. 
Irelaad*s-lane, alias Buketzvin (of the meaning or ori- 
gin of the latter I am totally ignorant) leads into a 
road which runs by Hangman's-acre * into the high 
road from Lamport to Lewes. Weſtl-gate-lane, now 
called Y/hite-lion-lane, from a public houſe there with 
that ſign, leads northward into a public road which 


* This has been a ſtipendiary ſpot ever fince there were gal- 
lows firſt erected at Lewes, and in its name ſtill commemorates 
the office of its quondam proprietors. It is now given to the 
Crier of the Borough. A Mr. Sox, rector of ST, Jonx's, 
n which pariſh it lies, endeavoured to oblige one Mr. 
Tour LE, who uſed this field in his time, to pay tithes. The 
lorough defended the action; the parſon loſt his ſuit. 

terminates 
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terminates in the above-mentioned high road 1 
Lamport to Lewes. Aylward's-corner, now Crown. 
lane. Green-wall is the narrow ſhaded walk or * 
that runs along the top of the Green wall which 
formed the north-eaſtern defence of the town. The 
ſtreets lately built in All. Saints and St. Fohn's pariſhes 
have not yet got any names generally known or 
adopted. 

The part of bs pariſh of Sr. Anne's which les 
without the borough of Lewes, is a borough or de- 
cennery of the hundred of Swanborough by the name 
of Mestout. The conſtable of the hundred is, by 
ancient cuſtom, to be choſen out of this and the 
other two boroughs of the hundred, by regular turns. 
There was formerly an alderman belonging to this 
hundred; and the borough of HYestout paid a com- 
mon fine of ſix ſhillings and two-pence. The foot- 
bridge at Winterbourn is to be kept in repair by this 
borough ; and ſtrays found within it, A. to the 
lords of the barony. 

The poorhouſe belonging to the pariſh of St. 
Anne's, and the croft adjoining it, are the ſite and 
part of the endowment of the hoſpital of St. Nicholas 
I estout, and founded by the firſt or ſecond Earl of 
Warren for thirteen poor lay brothers and fifters. 
This place is ſtill called the Spital, and ſeems not to 
have been granted by the crown to any perſon, on 
the general ſuppreſſion of ſuch little fraternities in 


5 Mr; Rowz's MS, Fol. go. 
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in the reign of Edward the Sixth. Within thele few 
vears, it became the retreat for life of ſome pauper 
of the pariſh, who happened to take poſſeſſion of ic 
firſt after the death and removal of the former reſi- 
dent : and when there happened to be many candi- 
dates for it, the competition was often bloody ; for 
they all watched at the door till the corpſe was 
brought out, and then literally contended togth and 
nail for the ſucceſſion. But · this ſharp litigation un- 
der the law of nature, has at laſt been terminated by 
the good management of Mr. John Kennard, one of 
the overſcers of the poor, a man, to whoſe judgment 
and activity in office the pariſh are greatly indebted, 
He has made it a general retreat for the paupers of 
St. Anne's, and does all in his power alſo to make it 
the ſcene of morality, as well as of humane accommo- 
dation. 

The Hide, which was a little manor in itſelf, lat- 
terly called the Manor of Meſtout, is the property of 
Samnel Durrant, Eſq. of Southover, and of his two 
liters, Adary Mercer, and Elizabeth, as tenants in 
common, under the wills of their father and two bro- 
thers, as will appear more fully in the ſurvey of 
Soutbover. It was originally denominated the Hide, 
as forming that portion of land which in Domeſday, 
and many other records of an earlier as well as later 
date, is called by the fame name. The exact mea- 
lure or extent of a Hidle- land, cannot at this day be 
alce:tained, and, in- my opinion, was never definite, 
but varying in different places according to the cir- 
pl 3A | cumſtances 
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cumſtances of the ſoil. In Domeſday, this little ma. 
nor was called Hinterbourn, from the ſtream which 
flows by it with a conſiderable current in' winter, but 
is commonly dried up in ſummer. There was bne 
carucate, or plough land in the lord's demeſne, and 
there were ſix bordars there, and an acre and a half 
of meadow. Eddeva held this manor of King Harold 
the Second; after the conqueſt, it belonged to William 
de Warren, under whom it was held by Eldbil. 
There were three Hagæ, and one third of another in 
Lewes, which belonged to this manor. Before the 
conqueſt - it was valued at ten ſhillings a year; at 
the time of making the record of Domelday, at 
twenty. It next belonged to the priory of Lewes, 
and in its preſent limits falls conſiderably ſhort of 
its original extent. Since the diſſolution of that pri- 
ory, the Hide has paſſed in the fame line of pol- 
ſeſſion with the manor of Southover to the 0 
ſent day. 

The e which begins on pie, hill, is 
much admired by the lovers of the 7urf. The Rare- 
Staud was built in the year 1772 by ſubſcription. 
This hill has received its name from the above-men- 
tioned hoſpital of Sr. Nicholas Meſtout, and was the 
ſcene of the memorable battle of Lewes, on the 14h 
day. of May 1264. Moſt of the flain on that day 
were interred in pits in the field or croft adjoining 
the hoſpital ; and a few years ago, as they were 
making the new turnpike road from Lezwes to Brig. 


thelnſton through this pariſh, the workmen dug into 
one 
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one of thoſe pits, and threw up a great quantity of 
human bones. 

To the welt of Spital- hill, lies a vale called Houn- 
dene, which has given its name to a manor of conſi- 
derable extent, There are lands and meſſuages be- 
longing to this manor in the ſeveral pariſhes of A 
Saints, St. Jobn's under the Caſtle, Southover, King- 
fon, Rottingdene, Wivelsfield, Chailey, and Newick. 
Lamport and Smithwick, or Aſhcomb, appear, in ſome 
old rentals, to have been diſtinct manors from that 
of Houndene; but having, for many generations, be- 
longed, all three, to the ſame Lord, the others ſeem 
to have merged in, or been incorporated with, the 
greater manor of Houndene. The moſt conſiderable 
denominations of this manor within the pariſh of Sy. 
Anns's, are the Pewwets on the ſouth ſide of Winter- 
bourn ; the Fifteen Acres with the North Heuges or 
Hangers, which are pleaſant ſhaws on the brow of the 
hill, and were very much improved by the taſte and 
liberality of the late Samuel Durrant, Eſq. whoſe 
Folly the place has ſince been called, by the abſur- 
dity and ingratitude of vulgar witlings ; Haredene ; 
Grſland, from Gos, a gooſe, or Gorſe, furze ; Smith- 
wick, Brednore, (from Bred, broad, and Nore, land 
extending to the north) though adjoining Smithwick 
on the eaſt, and Little Dozen on the welt, both in 
the manor of Houndene, belongs to the manor of 
King flon. Brednore and Smithwick were. formerly held 
together as one knights fee, of the barony of Lewes, 
by Sayer de Roſe . and his heirs. In the ,reign of 
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cumſtances of the ſoil. In Domeſday, this little ti. 
nor was called Winterbourn, from the ſtream which 
flows by it with a conſiderable current in winter; but 
is commonly dried up in ſummer. There was dne 
carucate, or plough land in tHe lord's demeſne, and 
there were ſix bordars there, and an acre” and'a half 
of meadow. Eqddeva held this manor of King Harold 
the Second; after the conqueſt, it belonged to Willian 


de Warren, under whom it was held By Hal. 


There were three Hagæ, and one third of another in 
Lewes, which belonged to this manor. Before the 
conqueſt it was valued at ten ſhillings a year; at 
the time of making the record of Domelday,” at 
twenty. It next belonged to the priory of Lewes, 
and in its preſent limits falls conſiderably ſhort uf 
its original extent. Since the diſſolution of that pri- 
ory, the Hide has paſſed in the ſame line of pol- 
ſeſſion with the manor of Soutover to Wy pre- 

ſent day. "DIY 
The Race-conrſe, which begins on Spin bill is 
much admired by the lovers of the uf. The Rare- 
Staud was built in the year 1772 by ſubſcription. 
This hill has received its name from the above-men- 
tioned hoſpital of Sr. Nicholas Meſtout, and was the 
ſcene of the memorable battle of Lewes, on the 14h 
day. of May 1264. Moſt of the ſlain on that daf 
were interred in pits in the field or croft adjoining 
the hoſpital ; and a few years ago, as they were 
making the new turnpike road from Lees to Brigh- 
tbelmſton through this pariſh, the workmen dug into 
one 
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one of thoſe pits, and threw up a great N of 
human bones. 

To the welt of Spital- Bill lies a vale called ** 
dene, which has given its name to a manor of conſi- 
derable extent. There are lands and meſſuages be- 
longing to this manor in the ſeveral pariſhes of Alf 
Saints, St. John's under the Caſile, Soul hover, King- 
fon, Rottingdene, Wivelsfield, Chailey, and Newick. 
Lamport and Smithwick, or Aſhcomb, appear, in ſome 
old rentals, to have been diſtinct manors from that 
of Houndene; but having, for many generations, be- 
Jonged, all three, to the ſame Lord, the others ſeem 
to have merged in, or been incorporated with, the 
greater manor of Houndene. The moſt conſiderable 
denominations of this manor within the pariſh of Sy. 
Anns's, are the Petvets on the ſouth fide of Winter- 
bourn ; the Fifteen Acres with the North Henges or 
Hangers, which are pleaſant ſhaws on the brow of the 
hill, and were very much improved by the taſte and 
liberality of the late, Samuel Durrant, Eſq. whoſe 
Folly the place has ſince been called, by the abſur- 
dity and ingratitude of yulgar witlings ; Haredene ; 
Gr/iand, from Gos, a gooſe, or, Gorſe, furze ; Smith- 
wick, Brednore, (from Bred, broad, and Nore, land 
extending to the north). though adjoining Smithwick 
on the eaſt, and Liitle Dozen on the welt, both i in 
the manor of Houndene, belongs to the manor of 
King flon. Breduore and Smithwick were. formerly held 
together as one knights fee, of the barony of Lewes, 
by Sayer de Roſe . and his heirs. In the , reign of 
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inherited the ſaid quarter between them; and from 
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Charles the Firſt they were held by John de la Cham: 
bre, Gent. and are now the property of John By, 
Eſq. Aſsb-Comb, in Dotneſday Acecome, was held, 
before the coriqueſt, by Cola. William Fitz Nell 
held it afterwards under William de Warren. It de. 
fended itſelf, or paid land- tax for two Hides. There 
was one plough land in the lord's demeſne, and five 
Villeins uſed three plough lands more of this manor. 
Before and after the conqueſt, this manor was valued 
at twenty-ſix ſhillings a year. 

Of the manor of Houudene, Lord Abergaventy has 
one moiety ; the Duke of Dorſet a quarter; and the 
other quarter belongs to Luke Spence and Hen 
Shelley, Eſqrs. This quarter had originally been 
purchaſed by Joan Everard, widow, whoſe 'two 
daughters and coheirs married, one to George G0. 
ring, Eſq. and the other to Sir Edward Bellingham, 


their deſcendants it came to the anceſtors of the pte. 
ſent poſſeſſors by purchaſe or inheritance. 

On the firſt day of November 1742, a houſe and 
garden lying a little way to the weſt of the church- 
yard in this pariſh, were purchaſed by ſubſcription, 
and conveyed to truſtees for the uſe of the town, that 
when any perſon ſeized with the ſmall-pox, or other 
infectious diſtemper, within. the limits of the bo- 
rough, the liberty of the Caſtle, the Spital houſes, 
and any houſes eaſtward from them to the bounds of 
the borough, he or ſhe may be received and accom- 


modated there, with the approbation and conſent df 
ſuch 
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ſuch of the truſtees, together with the conſtables of 
the borough for the time being, as ſhall, after due 
notice, attend a meeting convened for that purpoſe, 
or of the majority of them. But it is no great proof 
of the judgment of the purchaſers of this peſt-houſe, 
that they choſe a receptacle for contagion by the fide 
of a public road, 

On the fourth day of September 1794, was laid 
the firſt ſtone of Mr, John Button's academy in a 
ſmall field of this pariſh, called Well. Croft. The 
plan of this building is not lefs judicious than the 
proſpe&t from it is rich and extenſive : Indeed for ex- 
cellence of ſite, accommodation and ſyſtem of in- 
ſtruction, it is juſtly conſidered one of the beft 
infant ſeminaries in Great-Britain. 
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and SURVEY. 


OUTHOVER, a borough, pariſh, = manor 

in the hundred of Swanborough, was called in 

the Anglo-Saxon SA Ofer (Southern Margin) from 
its relative ſituation to Lewes, and its proximity to 
the brook lands or levels then almoſt conſtantly in- 
undated by the river Ouſe. This denomination, how- 
ever not occurring in Domeſday, I am by 'many 
circumſtances led to conclude that Niworde, a confi- 
derable denomination in that record, is the Southover 
of former and ſucceeding times. Indeed it being the 
only pariſh and manor within the hundred of Suan. 
borough, in which the monks of Sz. Pancras are faid 
in Domeſday to have held any lands, affixes more 
than probability to this opinion ; becauſe their firſt 


endowment and refidence was unqueſtionably in 


Houthoder, and that for ſome years before the com- 
pilation of Domeiday. In the progfels of population 
previous to the conqueſt, it is very likely that Sol. 
over, from its commodious ſituation, became a con- 
ſiderable ſuburb to the borough of Lewes, and on 
that occaſion was new-named N7zorde, from the 
Saxon Nizwe, new, and J/eorth, or Weortbig, a vil 


lage, or ſtreet; or from Vieh, near. This name for 
it 
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it having been given to the Norman commiſſioners 
appointed by William the Congueror to make a ſurvey 
and rental of the whole kingdom, it was ſo entered 
in Domeſday 3 but the old denomination of Sb. 
over being ſtill moſt familiar to the inhabitants and 
others, it prevailed in after ages, and continues the 
name of rhis pleaſant village at the preſent day On 
this aſſumption, therefore, I fhall apply to Sourb- 
over every circutnſtance recorded o ore dl in 
Domeſday. 0D tur 

There we find it to have beine previous to the 
conqueſt, part of the dower of 'Eddid, or Elitba, 
queen dowager of Eduard the Confeſſor; and from 
that circumſtance, we may prefume it had till then 
been part of che erown lands, and a royal manor. 
Eliila, whoſe beauty, virtues, and accompliſhments 
were juſtly entitled to the moſt happy and exalred 
diſtinctions in fociery, was ſacrificed by Earl Godityn, 
her father, to the malice and imbecility of Edward. 
That prince, who bbre an invererate hatred to God- 
rin and his houſe for the imputed murder of his 
brother Alfred, or ſome other cauſe, found it neceſ- 
ary, in order to ſecure that nobleman's ſupport in 
aſcending the throne, to eſpouſe his daughter: but 
frigid abhorrence chilled the bridal couch of Edu ard; 
and in vain did his gentle bride endeavour to con- 
quer ſuch blind and unnatural antipathy, by the 
brighteſt charms and virtues of her ſex. As ſoon as 
be found himſelf independent and ſecure from the 
cientment of Godwin, he conſigned her to the 
cuſtody 
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8 of * fler, . was > abbels of Wharugl, in 
Hampſhire : but on the re-eſtabliſhment of Gaar; 
power, he was conſtrained to releaſe this injured 
princeſs from her confinement, and ſhare with her 
the parade of royalty, but ſtill without any of the 
genial rights or blandiſhments of wedlock. .Now 
juſtly deſpairing of any happineſs in the nuptial ſtate, 
yet ſuperior to complaint or remonſtrance, ſhe drew 
comfort from the conſciouſneſs of virtue, and the le- 
ſons of philoſophy. Her beauty, chaſtity, and he- 
nignity, as well as her uncommon acquirements in 
philology and logic, are atteſted by Inguiphus, who 
was no friend to her family. 

This amiable victim of the ambition aod anſodling 
policy of Godwin and Eduard, ſurviyed them bath, 
and by her virtues and good ſenſe, ſecured univerſal 


reſpect and eſteem, even after the utter ruin of her 


family in England by the Norman revolution. She 
died a week before Chriſtmas, in the year 1074, and 
was interred with her huſband in //e/tminfler-Abbr, 
where a magnificent tomb was afterwards ereRed to 
her memory.” | 

Previous to the conqueſt, this manor defended i it- 
felt for ſeventy-ſeven hides and a half; but when 
William de Warren received a grant of it from Milian 
the Conqueror, on the death of Queen Editha, or per- 
haps before, there were but fifty-eight hides ; be. 
caule the Earl of Moreton and Cormeall, the king! 


Simeon Dunelmen, 
| _ brother, 
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| within his ““ Rape“ of juriſdiction. At the time of 
ured WH making the grand ſurvey recorded in Domeſddy, theſe 

ber WF ff. eight hides paid land ax but as thirty-ſix hides, 
the which we may impute to the reduction i in its valve, 
Yo WH on account of the ravages committed by the Nor. 


ate, ns there. The arable land of this manor was fife 


ren tr-two carucates, or plowlands. On the demeſne, 
kel. or chat part of the manor in the lord's immediate oe. 
be- cupancy, were uſed five ploughs ; ; and by ninety-ſe- 
in ven villeins, and thirty-two bordars, were uſed 
who thirty-four more ploughs, or vloughlahds | for, as [ 
have before obſerved, the abbreviation Car. in 


ing Domeſday, may ſometimes be taken indifferehtly for 


ab, Crna, or Carncata, a plough, or a ploughland. 


rlal WF Now if theſe thirty-nine ploughs were inſufficient for | 


her the cultivation of the above-mentioned fifty-tws 
dhe ploughlands, the remainder, I conceive, lay in ſtub- 


nd BY bie, or was converted to upland paſture. There was 


„church on this manor, and fix ſervi or villeins in 
10 7/5, two mills, valued at twenty-three ſhillings, 
two hundred and eight acres of meadow, and wood- 
1 lad enough to afford maſt or pannage for two hun- 
en i dred and ten hogs belonging to the villeins of the 
a nanor, thirty of which were claimed by the lord, as 
er. a recompenee for the keep of the whole, gan to 
the cuſtom of Suſſex. 

In the borough of Lewes, there were twenty-ſix 
burgefſes under the protection of the lord of this 


manor, for — they paid thirteen ſhillings a year. 
3 B Now 


brother, had received a grant of the teſt, which were | 
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Now the ſhilling of thoſe times was more than equal 
to three of the preſent day in weight, and the differ. 
ence in the commercial value of coin at the ſame 
periods, is more than as twenty to one: therefore, 
the ſum of thirteen ſhillings, at the conqueſt, or ſoon 
after, was more than equivalent to forty pounds 
ſterling of the preſent currency. Theſe burgefſfes alſo 
paid for the paſture of their beaſts within the faid 
manor, fifteen ſhillings and e a year, and 
ſixteen thouſand herrings. | 

Oft this manor, the monks of S.. pa held ſix 
hides and a half, for which they paid no land tax, 
having received them in frank almoine, or free alms. 
Theſe monks had two carucates in demeſne, or uſed 
two ploughs to till part of their demeſne; and ten 
villeins belonging to them there, uſed three ploughs 
more. 

Of the ſame land Hugh held two hides, and Toſur 
a hide and a half. Theſe two were free tenants, and 
uſed two ploughs on their demeſne, and had four 
bordars. What they held, had before been uſed by 
Villeins. 

The whole manor, in the time of Edward ihe Con- 
or, and his ſucceſſor, Harold the Second, was worth 
fifty pounds a year, a ſum nearly equal to three thou- 
ſand pounds at this day: afterwards its yearly valuefeil 
ſo low as twenty pounds, partly on account of the 
devaſtation committed there by the Norman invaders. 
But at the time of the grand ſurvey, it was ſo far 


improved, that the demeſne of William de Warren 
Was 
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las alone eſtimated then at thirty-five pounds a year, 
the land of the monks at three pounds a year, 
and that of the two free tenants at ſeventy-five ſhil- 
lings. | 

As the monks of St. Pancras, ſoon after this pe- 
riod, became proprietors of the moſt part, and finally 
of the whole of this and other manors hereafter to be 
deſcribed, it is neceflary to dwell for ſome time on 
the origin and progreſs of ſo conſiderable a commu- 
nity. They were of the Benedictine order, and the 
inſtitution of Clugni. The Benedifines had their name 
and riſe from Benedict, an Italian monk, who ſettled 
firlt at Sublaqueum, and afterwards at Mount Caſſin, 
not with a view to eſtabliſh a particular order, but 
rules, merely for the general uſe of the Anchorites 
and Cenobites of his time. Such however as adopted 
his diſcipline, ſoon formed a diſtin community, 
called Benedictines from him, and Black Friars in the 
Canon law, from the black gown and capuche they 
wore, Their hours of devotion, which had each ſome 
reference to the paſſion or reſurrection of Chrift, were 
leren in the twenty-four, viz. Noftlurnals at two 
o'clock in the morning, Mattins at fix o'clock in the 
morning, Tierce at nine, Sexte at noon, None at 
three in the afternoon, Veſpers at fix, and Compline 
before they went to bed, to complete this round of 
periodical devotion. | 

From theſe branched the Clygniac monks, who 
owed their foundation to the zeal and influence of 


7 Domeſday, tit. Suſſex, 
Bo = Berno, 
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Berno, a Benedictine friar, that in the year 890 ob. 
tained an ample endowment from & illermus,” Duke 
of Aquitain, at Clugni, a little town of the M 
in Burgundy, on the banks of the Garonne. Though 
it was then an inconſiderable place, it afterwards be. 
came ſo wealthy and famous for this Bendifine com- 
munity, that Glaber Rodolphus, a brother of that 
houſe, whimſically derives it from Clus, to inereaſe. 
Their improvement on the ſevere diſcipline of the 
mother-convent, was ſure to recommend them to 
the veneration and liberality of a darkling age, which 
placed the chief merit of religion in uſeleſs auſterity, 
and a ſullen dereliction of all the duties and charities 
of ſocial and domeſtic life. The Clugniac monks 
would ſooner ſuffer death than break ſilence before 
Prime, or their ſervice at ſun- riſe. They ſung two 
ſolemn maſſes every day. At work, inſtead of con- 
verſing, they chanted hymns and pſalms. They 
maintained eighteen paupers, and ſometimes, in the 
courſe of lent, diſtributed their charitable doles to no 
leſs than ſeven thouſand perſons, from thoſe vaſt 
poſſeſſions which they owed to the abſurd Ry and 
1 of an ignorant laity.* 

In this ſtate of opulence and celebrity was the ab- 
bey of Clugni, when Willam de Warren, and his lady, 
Gundred, hoſted there in the year 1076, on their in- 
tended pilgrimage to Rome. Hugh, the abbot, was 
not then at home; but his repreſentatives received 


* Proughton's Hiit. of Religion, tit, Benedictines. 


them 
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hem with ſplendid hoſpitality : and Millam de 
Warren, admiring the piety and rigid diſcipline of 
his gueſts, formed the deſign of eſtabliſhing a com- 
munity of the ſame order near his own reſidence at 
Lewes, in atonement for thoſe fins which he had now 
no opportunity of expiating at Rome; for the Vicar 
of Jeſus Chriſt was at that time too buſily engaged in 


the atrocities of ambitious war, to attend to the 


blanching of the ſouls of repentant pilgrims. Williom 
therefore made his intentions known to the monks, 
and returned to Lewes with a promile from them of 
laying his propoſal in the moſt favourable manner 
before the abbot on his return to Clugyy, But Hugh, 
unwilling to let any of his monks croſs the ſea into a 
diſtant kingdom, with which he was very little ac- 
quainted, refuſed to comply with the ſolicitations of 
Willam de Warren, until he obtained the king's and 
archbiſhop's permiſſion to make the intended monal- 
tery an alien one, ſubject only to the juriſdiction of 
Clugni, and endowed it with lands ſufficient for its 
permanent ſupport. Theſe preliminaries all ſettled 
to the ſatisfaction of the abbot, he ſent four of his 


brethren to Lewes in the year 1077. Lanzo, who 


was at the head of this little monaſtic. colony, united 
vith purity of morals and the beſt learning of thoſe 
times, a dignified facility of manners, which highly 
recommended him to the Norman nobility in England, 
and laid an extenſive baſe for the future wealth and 
celebrity of the priory of Lewes. The firſt grant 


9 Wil, of Malmſb. 
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made to him and his companions by Milliam d. 
Warren, was of the fix hides and a half above-men. 
tioned in that part of Southover or Nivorde called 
then the Hand, now the Lord's-place, and a confide. 
rable part of the lands around it. This donation he 
ſtocked ſufficiently with cattle and implements of 
| huſbandry : He alſo erected a new church for them 
of ſtone within the ſaid iſland, on the fite of an old 
wooden one long dedicate to St. Pancras, a Phrygian 
nobleman, who, having come for pleaſure or in- 
ſtruction to Rome, was converted to the chriſtian 
faith, and ſuffered martyrdom there under the Em- 
peror Diocleſian. | | 

The piety, intelligence and conciliating manners 
of Lanzo now endearing him daily more and more 
to William de Warren and the nobility around him, 
he neglected no opportunity of extending the poſſeſ- 
fions and influence of his community in England. 
Himſelf inveſted with the dignity of prior, he faw 
the walls of a new monaſtery riſing in rude grandeur, 
and with. auguring pride contemplated his own fame 
and that of Clugni inſcribed on its future columns. 
Aware of many intended benefactions to his convent, 
he went to France about the year 1085, probably to 
concert with the abbot, Hugh, the beſt meaſures for 
improving this favourable diſpofition to the aggran- 
diſement of their order ; and, apparently with this 
view, he was detained a whole year at Clugnt, In 
the mean time Milliam de Warren, actuated by per- 
ſonal attachment to Lanzo, as well as by zeal for the 
proſperity 
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proſperity of the monaſtery he had founded, . began 
to expoſtulate, by letter, with the abbot on the 
length of his abſence : And at an interview between 
them in Normandy, where the one was attending 
Milliam Rufus, and the other on a viſit to that prince 
in 1087, it was finally ſettled that Lanzo ſhould not 
be removed from the priory of Lewes, but for good 
and ſufficient reaſons ; that, in caſe of ſuch removal, 
another able and pious brother of Clugni ſhould be 
appointed to ſucceed him, and that the houſe at 
Lewes ſhould be made the greateſt of the Clugniac or- 
der next to Clugni itſelf and La Charite on the Loire. 
Viliam de Warren on his part not only confirmed his 
former charter of foundation to the priory,. but made 
a new one by which he granted to it the manſion and 
demeſne of Falmer, with a hide of land belonging to 
the ſaid manſion in Bormer, the manor of Carlton 
which Queen Matilda gave her daughter Gundred, 
and ſhe to the monks of Lezwes, five hides and a half 
at Sreanborough, the land called the and near the 
priory, with the meadows and paſtures around it, 
and all the land which he held in demeſne in the 
iſland in which the priory ſtands, the mill there, the 
luburbs of Lewes on that fide, two yardlands called 
Redretoell and Stanford, © and the tithes of all his 
demeſmes,” | 

William de Warren having died the year after, his 
{on and ſucceflor finiſhed the monaſtery of St. Pancras 
at 507hover on the ſame liberal ſcale on which his fas 
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ther had begun it. He alſo made a grant to the priot 
and monks there of the manor of Hercham and all the 
nds held of him by William of Chailey, in obſery. 
ance of his father's injunctions, who, in the preſence 
ot his Barons, ordered that one of the beſt of his 
manors in the North ſhould be fo diſpoſed off He 
gave them beſides, the lands of Walton in Norfoll 
and other conſiderable tokens of his liberalit t But 
in this local inveſtigation it would he tedions and 
rather foreign to trace the numerous And valuable 
benefactions niade them in © fo many different 
counties. 10 
Thus did Lanzg9 daily enjoy the pratifiedtion of 
feeing the fruits of his miftaken piety and zeal ad. pric 
vancing to maturity, The black Capuche was new the 
venerated all over England, and its holy ambition pi 
affected ſimilar power and reverence in Sora and fror 
Ireland. Several Cluniac monaſteries were ſoon on]! 
founded there as well as in England, and all the ter 
houſes of that order in the three kingdoms, ſubjeted to t. 
to the prior of Lewes as High Chamberlain to the 


abbot of Clugii and his Vicar General in Enpland, 

Scotland and Ireland. Befide this general ſuperiority A 

of the priory of S. Pancras, the Clugniac monaſteries tion 

of Prittlewell in Eſſex, of Staineſgate in the fame Was 

county, of V eſtacre in Norfolk, of Farley in Nil. 

ſhire, of Horton in Kent, and of Clifford in Hereford- " 
| $I 183 confi 

fire were ſubjected as cells to its peculiar Juill- "x 

diction.” 4 
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At this diſtance of time, and in ſuch à ſcarcity of 
materials, it is impoſſible to give the biography, or 
indeed an accurate catalogue of the Priors of Lewes, 
for ſo they always, or in general, ſtiled themſelves: 
and it was that circumſtance which gave riſe to Mr. 
Rowe's conjecture, that Lewes was a general name 
ſor the borough, and that part of its ſuburbs which 
contained the church and monaſtery of St. Paucras. 
zut in the charter of foundation, it is called the 
land, and is ſaid to be ſituate under the caſtle or 
fortreſs of Lewes. Here are two diſtinct names for 
the two places in the ſame ſentence; which makes it 
pretty clear that the title of Leuenſis aſſumed by the 
prior and convent of St. Pancras in Soutboyer, was 
the reſult rather of affectation than propriety. If this 
opinion wanted further confirmation, it may be drawn 
from Domeſday, where this community are entitled 
only the Monks of St. Pancras ; as alſo from the char- 
ter of a merchant. gild given by Reginald de Warren 
to the burgeſſes of Lees about the year 1150, where- 
in William, then prior of this houſe, is amply enti- 
tled the prior of St. Pancras. 1 

After many years ef zealous and ſucceſsful exer- 
tion, Lanza, the firſt prior, n thas * and 
was ſucceeded by 7 | 
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This liſt, imperfect as it is, was collected with no in- 
confiderable induſtry from the Regiſter of the Priory, Rymer, 
Brown Willis, and other ſeattered documents both in Print 
and MS, 
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Oſtert, of whom we know nothing more than his 
name and dignity. He ſeems to have been a 
ed by 
William, who was witneſs to Reginald de Warren 
charter to Lezwes, about the year 11 50. 1 
Hugh appears to have been his ſucceſſor; and im 
mediate predeceſſor to 5 
Stephen. Previous to the inſtitution ofithis prior, 
there was a very warm conteſt between the Abbot 
of Clugni and Hameline, Earl of Surrey, and Lord of 
Lewes, concerning the ſucceſſion. . The abbot with. 
ing to uſurp to himſelf the whole patronage of the 
vacant priory without any controul or interference 
from the family of its founder, Hameline oppoſed 
this encroachment with ſpirit, and both parties ap- 
pealed to the Pope. From Rome the matter was te- 
ferred to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
Biſhops of Chicheſter and Ely, who awarded that, 
within fifteen days after the priory of St. Paneras was 
vacated, by death or otherwiſe, the Earl of Warren 
fhould ſend his meſſenger with ſome brethren of that 
houſe, to Clugni, with intelligence of the lame ; 
that the Abbot of Clugni ſhould, without delay, no- 
minate two monks of his order, no matter of what 
monaſtery, but both ſufficiently qualified for the va- 
cant dignity ; that the earl ſhould without demur in- 
ſtitute one of them in the priory, but without 
more being paid to the abbot on that occaſion, than 
his old penſion of one hundred ſhillings ; and that 


the prior fo inſtituted, ſhould have full and, uncon- 
© trolled 
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trolled 3 in the internal management of his 
own convent, as alſo in the government of all others 
ſubjected to its juriſdiction. 6 

Hugh the Second ſucceeded Stephen, and 

Albert ſucceeded him. This prior and the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury inſtituted a ſuit againſt Robert 
de Denton, and other landholders on the banks of the 
Ouſe, to oblige them to repair the walls and em- 
bankments on and near that river. But by the evi- 
dence of Robert de Marti, it appeared, that the te- 
nants of the Archbiſhop, in Malling, Southeram, and 
Ranſcomb, of the prior in Southover and Tford, and 
of the Earl of Warren in Pedinghoe and Meching, were 
always wont to repair the banks referred to by the 
plaintiffs. 

Gycard was the next prior, and ſucceeded by 

William de Nevill, who appears to have been im- 
mediate predeceflor to 

Milo, who was ſucceeded by 

John de Tering. This priory being ſubje& to pay 
the king one corody, John Manſel, a convert from 
Judaiſm, was in the year 1245 quartered there by 
Henry the Third for two years. 

William de Ruſlous, the next _ was ſucceed- 
ed by 

John de Avignon, who was, 1 conceive, the prior 
of Lewes, who was ſummoned to parliament with the 
other mitred priors and abbots of England, in the 
year 1265, and had entertained the King at Southover 
the year before. 


Ca Stephan 
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Stephen the Second was ſucceeded bg bobo 
John de Monte Martini. This prior, in 1306, were 
claimed exemption from the eſcuage exacted indit in 1 


criminately on clergy and laity, by Edeward the Fir, knit 
as holding his lands in frank almoine. He alſo car. abo 
ried on a law-ſuit for ſeven years with the Biſhop: of the 
Norwich, concerning the preſentation of Reginald bel 
Beaaling to a living that belonged to the priory of fous 
St. Pancras, within that biſhop's dioceſe. The mat- his 
ter having at laſt been referred by the juſtices of the cou 
king's bench to Robert Winchelſey, the Archbiſhop of of t 
Canterbury, that he might finally decide with regard Fre 
to the eligibility of the ſaid Reginald, the archbiſhop wit! 
declared him unfit for any eccleſiaſtical benefice, out 
and on that occaſion became ſo urgent with Edward late 
the Second, that he ſucceeded in obtaining the long- | 

wiſhed-for ſtatute called Articuli Cleri, (g Edward ed 
the Second) to be paſſed in favour of the prelacy and 


other ſecular clergy. was 
. Adam de Winton was ſucceeded by Poj 
Peter de Foceux, the next after whom, was ton, 
John de Gain Cana, who was ſucceeded by wal 
Hugh the Third; and he by N cor 
John de Cariloco. The French having landed at cul 
Rottingdene, a village about fix miles ſouth-welt from fol; 
Lewes, from above forty veſſels, in the year 1377, pre 


this prior, Sir John Falefley, a conſiderable baron, Sir 
Thomas Cheney, conſtable of Dover Caſtle, and lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports, Jobn Brocas, Eſq. and 
other gentlemen, with their vaſſals and retainers, 

| boldly 
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boldly made head againſt them on the Down, but 


were overpowered by the ſuperiority of the invaders 
in number and diſcipline. The prior, with the two 
knights, and Mr. Brocas, were made priſoners, and 
about one hundred of their followers left dead on 
the field of battle. Among the ſlain was an eſquire 
belonging to the prior of Lees, a Frenchman, who 
fought the enemy a conſiderable time after part of 
his bowels had iſſued out at one of his wounds. The 
country being now alarmed, and conſiderable bodies 
of the gentry and peaſantry collected to oppoſe the 
French, they thought it moſt adviſeable to reimbark 
with their priſoners. This they effected with- 
out annoyance; and reached their « own harbours in 
latety. 

John de Triny, * next prior, was ſucceed- 
el by 

Thomas Weland, or Heland. In 1403 this prior 
was appointed joint commiſſioner with Robert de 
Poinings, Sir John Pelham, Fohn Darrel, John Pref- 
ton, and others, to view and repair the banks and 
walls along the Ouſe, from Fletching to the fea, ac- 
cording td the cuſtom of the Marſh, and the law and 
cuſtom of the realm. This prior was buried at Corw- 
fold, where his monument ſtill remains in a tolerable 
preſervation. 

In 1414, chis' and the other alien priories of the 
kingdom were finally endenized, whereby the ad- 
rowſon or patronage of the priory was transferred to 


the barony of Lemes from the abbey of Clugni. 
Robert 
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Robert Auncel, whom 1 find prior of Wa: in 
1444, and 

Fohn Danyel, his apparent ſupceiot/in in tuen. 

Thomas Atwell, the next prior, preceded . 

John Aſhdown, who was ſucceeded b 

Robert Growham, who ſurrendered the priory to 
Henry the Eighth,'on the 16th day of wu 
the year 1537). 

The ſum of one thouſand and ninetysaue * 
nine ſhillings and ſix-pence, at which, according to 
Speed, this monaſtery was valued in the king's books, 
previous to its diſſolution, was very far below its 
real revenues. That eſtimate had been made by the 
monks themſelves as low as they could conttive it 
without detection. At the ſuppreſſion therefore of 


the priory, we may well ſuppoſe that ſum n& to Wl © 7 
have been more than half its real value, if indeed ſo Wi © i 
«Ct 


much. Now admitting that the poſſeſſions of this 
community produced at that time no more than two Wl © * 
thouſand pounds a year, their income was equal at Wl * ! 


leaſt to twelve thouſand at this day. | 7 

The wreſting ſo large a property from thils holy 4 
drones and deceivers of ſociety, would have been x i 
glorious and happy event in a leſs vicious reign; but 1 


Henry, inſtead of reſtoring to the public thoſe riches WI © \ 
which had, in the courſe of five centuries before, *k 
been filched from them by the preſtiges and avatice 
of monkery, profuſely devoted them to the ficklenels - 
of his luſt and favoritiſm. Not content with ſeizing _ 


all the lands, benefices, tithes, ſtock and furniture 
| | of 
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of this wealthy convent and others; he ordered 1 
nas Cromwell, Lotd Oakham, his vicat-general, ro 
deſtroy their ſumptuous edifices, for the ſake of the 
ead and other valuable materials of which they were 
compoſed : and John Fort marus who was ſent down 
to Hut hover for that purpbſe, proved hitnfelf one of 
the moſt active and uhreleming agetits. in tus Gothic 
demolition. The fohow ing letter of his io Crombell, 
ſill preſerved in the Coltonian Lihruy, and dated 
March 24th, 1538, will give the rvatler ſome idea of 
the buildings there; and the favage induſtry with 
which they were demoliſhed. 5m M9 971 aged; ?? 

6105 ent % ans gon ova Num Y 910t. 2 
&« My:;Liond, Hin fo been e gow 7? 
„ humbly comttiend me to byeuriſſνντο 
« The haſt T-weote/ to your Lordchip wh the AN 
inſtant Marc h; by che hands uf MH gbd, 
© by which I advertiſed your Lordſhip of be leigt 
and greatnefs of this ch h and'the fale, How we 
had begun to pulꝭ de wn tlie hole töte ground, 
and what manner of faſhion they les in pulling 
* down. I told your Lotdſnip of A Fault on the 
* right-hand” of che high altar that was borne with 
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were compaſſed with the vaults, ſeventy ſteps in 


«length, that is two hundred "and ten feet. All 
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* to fide, in circumferenco ſorty- io c, feet. This 


if ſhall 


395 n u * | 
7e ſhall be done for our ſecond work. A it goes 
56 forward, I will advertiſe your lordſhip from time 
te to time, And that your lordſhip may know With 
6 how many men we have done this, we brought 
5 from London ſeventeen men, three carpenters, 
% two ſmiths, two plumbers, and one that keeps 
te. the furnace. Every one of theſe keeps to bis on 
te office. Ten of them hew the walls, among which 
* are three carpenters. Theſe make props to un- 
6 derſet where the others cut away. The others cut 
5 the walls. Theſe are men exerciſed much betier 
*© than the men we find here in the country, where. 
c fore we muſt have men and other things alſo that 
cc we have need of, the which I ſhall in'a ſew days 
ce ſhew your lordſhip by mouth. They began to 
& caſt the lead, and it ſhall be done with ſach l 
F* gence and ſaving as may be. So as — 
te that your Lordſhip will be much ſatisſied with 
tc what we do, when I muſt moſt heartily. commend 
* myſelf, much deſiring God to maintain w 
*© health, and your heart's eaſe. dJ. 
Fc "En Lardſhip's Servant, ; 
« Joann PorTMANGD 


uns 1 your Lordſhip ſhall ſee a 1 mes. 
te ſure of the wide abbey: 


Length of the church one haired and N 00 
6 Height ſixty- three feet. | 
« The circumference one thouſand kive hondred and ur 
„ eight feet. h 
oe The wall of the front ten fet thick, 00200 
« Thickneſs 
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. Thickneſs of the FRAN nam 
« Thickneſs of the walls in torno four feet: 119 | 
« There be in the church thirty-two pillars . Fall" 
6 equally from the walls; a high roof made for. the 
© bells; eight pillats very high, thirteen! feet thick, 
« and forty-five feet about! The height of the great: - 
« eſt ſort is N Ne wy df we euere ve oy , 
4 feet: 5 
The beige ot the tobf before the great ltr i ger: 
three feet. = 
„ In the middle of the church here the bells 4 bang, 
one hundred and five feet. BI 
60 The w_ of Qs ſteeple in the front is my ket oy 
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It is not to be ſuppoled that this ada was ſo 
extenſive and magnificent in its buildings in the time 
of the Earls of Warren, as it appears to have been at 
is ſuppreſſion At the latter period, it was a grand 
pile of irregular architecture, to which almoſt every - 
prior in the variety: of his tafte, had made ſome ad- 
dition. Fot each of them muſt have ſtudied how to 
employ his numerous vaſſals, and how to apply re= / 
renues which:they could hardly exhauſt by the moſt 
wanton profuſion. After ſuch a continued accumu- 
lation of wealth and ſtructure in the courſe of four 
bundred and ſixty years, its ſacred walls now echoed 
the ſtrokes of the hammer inſtead of bymbs 7 and a 
fey crumbling, ruins are all the curious traveller cam 
now diſcover. of that once celebrated ſcene of monk- 
ih ſplendor and piety. The aſhes of its noble N. 
ders and benefactors were inſulted aud {cattered;” it 
reſt monuments wantonly deſtroyed, and the i. 

3 * 2 60 ble 


. Henry of Huntingdon (Lib. 7. p. 384) calls him Petras” de Lene; 
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ble or cottage dels ornamented with the; ' fragments 
of 1 its grandeur," | ee I! * 

4 1 had almoſt given this priory a maternal claim to A 
the ſucceſsful rival and predeceſſor of Pope  Inmacent the Firf, 110 


% 


and Baronius, in his Annals (p. 1007.) ſays he was bred'a Clug- a b 
niac monk, a concidence of. circumſtances; not unfavonnble to 
ſuch · a con jecture. 

In the year 1121, this Petrus de Lewes had beep ſent by Pope 
Canas to England on a very important miſſion, via. to-eſtabliſh 
the authority of the Romiſh ſee in that kingdom, as alſo. i M, wh 
Scotland, the Arcades, and Ireland ; and if bred in the priory of hir 
Lewes, he muſt have been peculiarly qualified for the underigh- 
ing. His legatine authority was very great; his condug the. 
moſl mild and infinuating, and his reputation the greateſt of a, 
Nuncio ever before commiſſioned by the papal court, (Bad, 
Bi. Newer um, p. 138 )- But Henry the Firſt, though be ruth" an 
him with the moſt flattering diſtinction and reſpet,/ was: fat H 
giving. up the independence of the national church, or his q 


viſitorial ſupremacy over it, to the perſuaſion ,of the Nuncig, 2 * 
the policy of the Conclave, Thus diſppointed of the object a 
his miffian by the good ſenſe and firmneſs of *the' King, he te. " 


turned to Rome, and continved to riſe/in- the eſtimation of the ex 
cardinals and people there, till; on the death of Caliæra in 2 
he was choſen Pope, and aſſumed the nme of Auqclajpry A party: 


in oppoſition to him, denying the legality of his election, ſet up, 
another Pope, or rather Anti-pope, known by, the na 


« 1 
cen; but the friends of Auacletus being the more powe panty. 

in Rome, his rival was conſtrained to fly, and continued u wats 
dering pretender till the death of the former in 103 No Wen 
er howeyer was Innocent eſtabliſhed in the chair of $#, Pater than 
the holy {ycophants of his court began to blacken. the men 
of Kalli, now declared an uſurper, and to blazen the 24 
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In 1539, Cromwell, now created Earl of Eſex, re- 
ceived a grant of the manor of Southover, among 
many others, from the king. This nobleman was 
now poſſeſſed, in the higheſt degree, of the preca- 
rious favour of his ſovereign ; and few men were fo 
well entitled to that diſtinction. He was the ſon of 
a blackſmith at Purney, near London, and as we may 
well imagine, limited in the advantages of his educa- 
tion; but nature, whoſe liberality is not to be direct. 
ed by the herald's- office, gifted him with talents. 
which, with ambition, their uſual companion, raifed 
him above the difficukies of his ſtation, and finally 
conducted him to the firſt honours of his country. 
Highly accompliſhed by his travels on the Continent, 
he firſt entered into the ſervice of Cardinal M olſey, 
and afterwards attracted the notice and approbation 
of the public, by a generous and eloquent defence 


of his impeached maſter and patron in the houſe f 


commons, of which he was a member; But the car- ' 
dinal's diſgrace was the forerunner of his unexpected 
exaltation ; for foon after that event, the king took 
him into his fervice and favour until fie reached the 
higheſt dignities. Having however at laſt been the 
chief adviſer and negotiator of the king's eſpouſals 
with Anne of Cleves, the ficklenels of the .toyal heart, 


ous miracles e But a8 1 hae 
t preſent no more than the circumſtances abave ſtated, to war- 
rant the conjecture of Anacletus's having been bred at the Clugniac | 
monaſtery of Lewes; I forbear . more minutely on his 
juſtification and biography. 


. both 
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Hh in love and friend(hi "Y was cruelly exemplified 
1n the fate of Cromrzell. N 

Before Anne arrived from the G 2 
fixed his affections on Catherine Howard, niece to the 
Duke of Norfolk, who thereby gained acceſs dd the 
ear and confidence of his ſovereign. He and Biſhop 
Gardener, zealots in popery, jngreaſed Henry's riſing 
hatred againſt Cromwell, who was a friend to the ge- 
formation, His ruin thus effected, the formalities 
of an attainder in both houſes, were rgcurred to in 
order to ſanction the ſanguinary deſigns of the king, 
He was accordingly brought to the block on Towers 
hill the 28th of July 1540 : and the chief or only 
real crime he had there to accuſe himſelf of, was that 
of having been the too active miniſter of a wicked 
prince. His love for an only ſon that he left behind 
him, impoſed on his laſt words and actions a levers 
reſtraint, and even a blameable dare on a dy; 
ing profeſſions.” 

On the execution of the Earl of Eſex, Sir Jabs 5 
Gage, of Firle, in this county, was appointed chief " 
ſteward of Southoyer, and the other lands forfeited 
by that nobleman within the county of Suſſex.' But 
on the 2oth day of January 1541, Southover and 
other manors were granted to Anne of Cleves, one of N 
the injured queens of that prince, who muſt eternally 5 
be infamous for perverting to the vileſt purpoſes, | 


the faireſt endowments of nature and fortune. He ” 
Stow. Hollingſh. 5 9 , 1 bel 


T's 
aas bleſt with vigour of conſtitution, - and indulged 
it like a ſanguinary monſter; for he firſt rioted in the 
charms, and next in the blood of the ſame; woman. 
He had genius, but abuſed it in the ſophiſms of bi. 
gotry, and in varniſhing the loathſome face of guilt? 
While his love and friendſhip terminated in the 
death or diſgrace of his wives and favourites, he was 
immeritorious even with regard to the reformation. 
In the infancy of that happy revolution, his ſceptre 
was like a two-edged ſword in the hand of a frantic 
giant. The faggot that had been half conſumed in 
burning the advocate for papal ſupremacy, blazed 
inew for the rational diſbeliever of tranſubſtantiation, 
His parliament was the puſillanimous echo of his deſ- 
potiſm and caprice. That degenerate aſſembly even 
pandared to the libidinous epicuriſm of this many- 
wived tyrant ; and outraged, at his command, the 
rights of decorum, of juſtice, and of nature. 
Wherever the roving lecher fixed his eye, it was 
next to death to refuſe him; and if the fair object of 
his tranſient paſſion, happened to have previouſly 
indulged the ſovereign propenfity of nature, they de- t 
creed it reaſon, if ſhe became not her own betrayer : 
nay ſhe was liable to paſs from the bridal couch to 
the ſcaffold, if ſhe wanted, in his judgment, certain 
litinftions, which diſeaſe or accident might have in- 

nocently removed. | 
Thus has it been the ſingular fate of Southover to 
belong to two married virgin queens. To the virtues 
Y "ILL £0 


and injuries of one, we have already-paid When. 
tention. It ſhall now be my feeble effort to do fithilar 
juſtice to the other. Anne was daughter to ohn, 
Duke of Cleves, and admired in her father's Count 
| alike for her beauty and virtues; - Henry the Eiphth 
was highly pleaſed with a portrait of her, painted by 
Hans Holben, the moſt eminent artiſt of that day“ 
This picture, which indeed might have been height. 
ened by the common flattery of the pencil, inſpired 
the king with an earneſt deſire for -a union, Which 
motives of policy, and the ſuggeſtions of Cromwell, 
had pointed out before, After ſome months treaty, 
her brother, then Duke of Cleves, and th ambaſhh- 
dors of Saxony, concluded the match between het 
and Henry in England: and towards the end of De- 
cember, in 1538, ſhe arrived at Dover. The king, 
impatient to ſee his foreign bride, went in private 
to Rocheſter to meet her. But pretending, or really 
thinking, that the original fell very far ſhort of the 
ee of Holben's portrait, he expreſſed a diſſike to 
her perſon which never after ſubſided. But this 
whimſical antipathy ſhould be chiefly attributed-to 
the more ſucceſsful charms of Catherine Howard, 
which had already made a conſiderable impreſſion 
on the fickle heart of Henry. The morning after their 
meeting, Cromwell, whoſe beſt hopes and wiſhes relt- 
ed on the king's laſting union with a * proteſtant 
princeſs that partly owed her clevatzn. to himſelf, 
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\ked him, How he liked his new conſort? The en- 
cebled voluptuary anſwered, that ſhe was not ovier' 
ſuert; called her a Flanders: Mare ; exprefted doubts 
of her virginity, and faid he believed he ſhould ne- 
ter be able to conſummate: and he never did; but 
that is to be imputed! rather to the want of inclina- 
ion than of ability in him, or of charms in the queen. 
Though he heſitated not to treat this fair ſtranger, 


ho upon his ſolicitation came to ſhare: his bed and 5 


throne, with indifference and inſult, he was more 
cautious with regard to her brother and the Duke ot / 
Saxony: and in order to give ſome colour of juſtice 
to ſo wanton: a repudiation, he and his courtiers, in 
the futile ſpirit of chicanery, recurred to an abortive 
contract of marriage between her and the Marquis of 
Lorrain. That contract had been made when botir 
nere minors, and annulled in the year 1 535, by the 
public conſent of Both parties then adult, and en- 
rolled as ſuch: in the chancery of Cleves; But the 
prudence, gentleneſs, and perhaps indignation of 
Ane herſelf; ; more than all the ſophiſtry of his bi- 
ſhops and lawyers, facilitated: the completion of 
Henry's plan. Miſled by the glare of royalty to the 
couch of an exhauſted lecher, who wanted Arabian 
ſfices to lay his ſqueamiſhneſs, and the laſciviouſs 
nels of a brothel to excite: his deſires, ſne was now 
ready to relinquiſh nnn 42 
itvation. 

On the 24th of fine: I 8 while the axe was 
pended over the neck of her friend, Cromwell, the 


\ 
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king ſent her to Richmond in pretended anxiety fer 
her health, but in truth to get rid of 'her-whilethe 
was preparing the parliament and clergy to play dhe 
farce of his divorce. On the 6th of July, the nde 
and a deputation from the commons, addrellehis 
majeſty to have the validity of his late marriage gal 
examined: and he, with more than Scenic ien, 
declared, that in aſſenting to fuch att inveſtigation, 
he had nothing more at heart than the Gloryaf Gi 
and the Good of the Realm! The nextiday the n- 
vocation aſſembled to play their part, and im ſub- 
verſion of the ſacred ties of matrimony and honour, 
declared that the king was not to be bound by fe. 

ligious exchange of vows at the altar, |becauſethe 
had internally diſſented, and afterwards abſtained>from 
the duties of the marriage bed. On the ninth, chis 
Jeſuitical decree of the Anglican Council was paſſed, 
with only one diflenting voice ; and on the eleventh; 
the queen, without emotion, heard the reſult of their 
deliberations. On being offered three thouland 
pounds a year, as alſo to be adopted by the king for 
his /i/ter, and to rank next the queen conſort and the 


princeſſes of England, ſhe, under her hand, declared 


her acquieſcence in the ſentence and” ſettlement; 
She next wrote her brother a favourable accoumt of 
what had paſſed, and intimated to him her detemi- 
nation to reſide in England.” On the eighth da of 
the ſucceeding month, ſhe ſaw Catherine Howard, 
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her ve ried raiſed to ee and ſoon 1 
dragged to a ſcaffold. Tbis princeſs paſſed the re- 
mainder of her life in tranquillity, and the eſteem of 
al that knew her. She died at Chelſea on the 15th 
of July 1557. 50 was $ buried weine on the 
za of Auguſt. 

This manor; it . dell a- Ca time 
under the ſtewardſhip of Sir John Gage, who was as 
great a favourite with Queen Mary as he had been. 
with her father. But Queen Elizabeth, in the year 
1550, made a grant of it to Sir Richard Baker and 
dir Richard Sactuille; and the latter ſeems to have 
purchaſed the ſhare of the other grantee, for we find 
it excluſively in the een of bis family for ſome 
generations aſte. 

Sir Richard Sackville * was. ry eldeſt ſon of John 
Sackville, Eſq. and Anne Bullen, aunt to the queen 
of that name. In the 2oth' year of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, he was choſen lent reader by the Society 
of Gray's Inn, and in the 34th year of the ſame 
king, was appointed eſcheator of Suſſer and Surrey. 
In the third year of Edvard the Sixth, he received 
the honour of knighthood; and under that prince, 
alſo under Mary and Elizabeth, he filled many 
poſts of honour and profit. By Queer Elizabeth, his 
near kinſwoman, he was peculiarly favoured, and 
appears in her reign to have conformed to the pro- 


eſtant 3 He was n nick. named a . 


* Jeky!'s Cat. of Knights, 
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Richard Fill. Sack, in quibbling alluſion to his eto. 
nomy, and the rapid increaſe of his fortune: He 
died on the 21ſt of April 1 566, and was 'fucteeded 
in the manor of Southover - auh more by his 
only ſon, Thomas. | Won 

Thomas Sackville, the next OP of the N of 
Sout hover, was bleſt with uncommon talents: But, 
while a ſtudent of the Inner Temple, he ſeems to 
have paid more attention to the muſes than to the 
black-lettered erudition of our condition law ſages. 
Before any of Shakeſpeare's dramatic writings: Were 
known, he compoſed a tragedy called Ferrex Wd 
Porrex, which was admired, beſide ſome "Re 
miſcellanies in proſe and verſe. E. 

At the time of his father's death he was prifoner 
in Rome, on account of his ſpirited defence oF Queen 
Elizabeth's character and the reformation. But hay: 
ing been liberated by the inquifitors after a'confine- 
ment of fourteen days, he returned to his native 
land, was kindly received by Queen Elizabeth, 
knighted in her preſence by the Duke cf Noel, 
and on the ſame day advanced to the degree” and 
dignity of a baron, under the title of Lord — 
Baron of Buckhurft in Suſſex. 

This nobleman, like too many other men of . 
nius, was at firſt addicted to diſſipation and extrays- 
gance, but afterwards repaired both his fame and 
fortune by a more frugal and regular manner 
of living. His reformation is, by Sir Robert 
Naunion, 
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Vauntonꝰ, attributed to the monitory reprehenſion 
of Queen Elizabeth ; but by Fuller to a mortifying 
money tranſaction with a certain alderman of London. 
According to the latter, Lord Buckburft called one 
day on the purſe · proud citizen, who was ſo elated 
by his accidental ſuperiority as à creditor, that he 
deigned not to attend for a conſiderable time after: 
his lordſhip had been announced. During that in- 
terval of humiliating expectance, his lordſhip's ſpirit 
and good ſenſe dictated the laudable reſolution of 
rendering himſelf independent of money-lenders-in. 


futgre. He accordingly formed a plan of econo- - 


my,. and n adhered to it for the remainder of 5 
life, | 
This nobleman's ank abilities; 2 afficity. Ne 
the queen, procured him ſome: of the moſt honour- 
able employments in the ſtate. In 1588, he was ſent 
ambaſſador to Holland, where his predereſſor, the 
Earl of Leiceſter, had given much offence. Though 
Lord Buckburft's conduct in that employment was 
no leſs ſatisfactory to the Sates General than honour- 
able to his own country, he was, at the inſtigation 
of the envious favourite, Leicefler, confined; by the 
queen's command, to his own houſe: as ſoon as he 
had returned from his embaſſy. And ſo deſpotic 
vas that celebrated princeſs, that he durſt not ſee 
either wife, child, or friend, during his confine- 
ment, which laſted almoſt ten months, and even then 


: Worthies of Suſſex. | 


' Fragmenta Regalia, | 
3E 2 | | was 
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was only accidentally REY with the wm of hi 
enemy. N 
Elizabeth, releaſed for a moment from the 3 
| of favouritiſm, by Leicefler's death, now admitted 
Lord Buckhurſt not only to freedom but to prefer. 
ment. In 1598 he was conſtituted Lord High Tres. 
ſurer of England, and Lord High Steward at dhe 


trial of the Earl of Eſer: nor was be les 


| diſtinguiſhed by her ſucceſſor; for in the fit 
year of James the Firft, he was created Earl of 
Dorſet. ; ran: 

He cloſed a long, active, and honourable life by 
a ſudden death, at the council-table at Whitehall, 
on the 19th day of April 1608, and was interred with 
great ſolemnity in Weftminfler Abbe x. 

Robert Sackville, Lord Buckhurft, eldeſt ſon of the 
late Earl of Dorſet, ſucceeded his noble father in the 
lordſhip of Southover, and many more, Which be 
lived not quite twelve months to enjoy. He was 
accounted a nobleman of conſiderable ſcience ; and 
his laſt will is a permanent memorial of his goed 
ſenſe and humanity. He therein forbids all the vain 
and expenſive parade of ſuneral honours, and-orders 
the ſaving ſo made, to be diſtributed among the 
poor of thoſe pariſhes of Suſſex in which his principal 
manors lay. The pariſh of Southovyr W 1 0 
pounds of this bequeſt. 

The directions in his will alſo for endowing, in- 
corporating and governing Sackville College, in Eal- 


Gr inſted, are CR 6 the dictates of enlightened be- 
|  neyolence 
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nevolence. Beſide an apartment i inthat college, ack 
individual of the fociety was, by the expreſs i injunc- | 
tion of the noble deviſor, to receive fen pounds a 
year, though at preſent that ſum is reduced to eight 
pounds. To whont this ſacrilegious deduction is to 
be imputed, I know not; but juſtice and humanity 
call aloud for redreſs. Even the full amount of the 
bequeſt is now inſufficient to anſwer the original pur- 
poſe of the inſtitution, which was to afford a com- 
fortable retreat in the winter of hfe to thoſe who had 
een better days. At che time of that bequeſt, near 
two hundred years ago, ten pounds were a decent 
yearly proviſion for the aged objects of its bounty. 
But eight. pounds a year at this day are- hardly ade- 
quate to the humble accommodations of a work- 
houſe. It is therefore to be hoped, a juſt repreſen- 
tation of this caſe to the preſent inheritor of the Dor- 
ſet title, would be productive of ſome good to the 
defrauded penſioners of Sackville College: and the 
humane reader, I humbly truſt, will not conſider a 
paragraph thus devoted to the cauſe of 5 8 8 
ty, impertinently digteſſive. ea 
This truly noble man died on the 80 day of Fe- 
bruary 1609; was according to his directions, in- 
terred at. F/ithiam, in this county, without the leaſt 
pomp or extravagance ;-and was Ee by his 
lon, Richard, Lord Bucbburſt. | 
Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, and the next 
lord of Southaver manor, was gentle, liberal, patri- 
otic, and brave. By his hoſpitality, tilting and 
| maſking © 
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maſking in honour of the amiable Prince! Heum, eld- 
. eſt ſon of James the Firſt, he greatly encumbeted h 
patrimony, though by a rental taken of - his Inde, 
manors, and other poſſeſſions, in the year 16191 
appears that his yearly income amounted t en 
thouſand, three hundred, and forty- three pouch, 

eighteen ſhillings, and three-pence ſterling, He died 
without male iſſue, at Dor ſet-houſe, near Fleet. Arert, 
in London, on the 28th day of March 1624; Was bus 
ried at Withiam, and ſucceeded in the title by his 
brother, the accompliſhed and celebrated Sir — 
Sackville. | * 
The manor and bbroagh of Southover ha 4 
ſettled by the late earl on the Counte/s Anne, his wilt, 
ſhe continued lady of the fame till her death. I 


few years after the deceaſe of the ſaid earl, ſhe m . 


ried Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Manges. 
mery, and lord chamberlain to Charles the Firfl, and 


claimed and obtained ſuch of the goods and chattels 


of Thomas Bellingham, Eſq, of the borough of S 
over, convicted of manſlaughter, as were within 
the ſaid borough at the time he had commits 


ted the ſame, as will hereafter be more 3 


related. 

The borough of Southover next devolved i in rever- 
fion on Lady Margaret Sackville, eldeſt daughter 
and coheir of Riahard, Earl of Dorſet, on the death 
of her mother, the Counteſs of Pembroke. * 

This lady had, on the 21ſt of April 1629, martied 
John Tufton, Earl of MI hanet, who in right of his lady 
ben 
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became lord of the ſaid borough. The family of 
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Toketon or Tufton were of note ſo early as the reign 
of John, and ſeem to have derived their name from 
the lordſhip of Tufton, in the pariſh of Northiam, in 
Suſſex. This nobleman com pounded with the ſe- 

queſtrators of the republican parliament in 1654, 
be Southover arid his. other poſſeſſions, at no leſs a 
ſum than nine thouſand pounds. His countels fur 
rived him twelve years, and during that time was 
lady of the borough and manor of Southover. She 
died on the 14th day of Auguſt 1676, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the ſaid borough and manor by her eldeſt 
ſon, Niaholas, Earl of Thanet, who dying without 
iſſue in three years after, left his title, with South- 
over and other poſſeſſions to his next brother, the 
Honourable John Tufton, Baron of Clifford, Net- 
morland, and Veſey, in right of his mother. 

This nobleman dying unmarried, on the 27th day 
of April 1680, was ſucceeded by his brother Richard, 
who alſo dying unmarried in three years after, was 
ſucceeded. by his brother, the Honourable Thomas 
Tufton, who conveyed by leaſe and releaſe to 
Nathaniel Trayton, Eſq. of Lewes, all his lands 
within the borough and pariſh of Southover, except 
the lands' of the Rev. Edward Newton, three acres 
of brookland called Adeſbroot, entailed on the Ho- 
nourable George Tufton, Eſq. and the Eaſtham, the 
priory lands, and Carter's-Wiſb, entailed: bn the Ho- 
nourable Sackville Tufton, Eſq. for the ſum of five 
thouſand, fix hundred, and ei hey pounds, ſix ſhillings 
and 
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and ſixpence. By this conveyance were puſſed with 


the ſoil of the manor, its Court Leet, Court Barn, | 


View of Frankpledge, Waits, Eſtrays, the Govds of 
Felons and Outlaws, Deodands, Royalties, Fran- 
chiſes, Fiſheries; and Privileges, with every other 
riglit appertaining to the ſaid Manor, Lordſhip, 
and Priory of Southover : and this alienation. took 
place on the 20th day of January 1709... 
The Traytons had, for many generationgyy ben 2 
family of conſiderable reſpectability in the borough 
of Lewes. Nathaniel, the purchaſer of Soutbover, 
was the ſecond ſon of Mr. E ward Trayton. But his 
. elder brother, Ambroſe, having died in 1686, and 
his mother in 1699, the whole property of the fa- 
mily devolved upon him, whereby he was enabled 
to make the ſaid purchaſe. He died on the 18th day 
of March 1714, and was ſucceeded in his manor * 
Sout hover by his ſon Edævard. | 
Edward Trayton, Eſq. having no fue to var his 
property to, was, not very anxious to increaſe it, His 
manner of living being rather expenſive, he occuſ - 
onally borrowed conſiderable ſums of money of Mr. 
Samuel Durrant, of Lewes, mercer, and at his death 
took an effectual method of liquidating all his-obliga- 
tions to the ſaid Samuel, by bequeathing to him and 
his heirs for ever this manor of Southover, 
Samuel Durrant, Eq. the next lord of the manor 
of Southover, died without iſſue, on the 21ſt day of 
December 1782, and left his ſaid manor of Southover 
1 ; to 


to his kinſmagn, Mr. Ede en of Robertz« 

ridge, in the county of Suſſex, ſurgeon... | 
Samuel Durrant, Eſq. the next lord of his manor,” 

lied in the year 1783, and with a degree of diſtri- 
butive impartiality and parental juſtice, which few. 
fathers have the candour or judgment to adopt, de- 
viſed his ſaid manor of Southover equally to bis five. 
children, John, Samuel, William, Mer Mercer, and 

Elizabeth, as tenants in common. | 

John Durrant having died in 1787, his 3 was 
divided equally among his two ſurviving brothers 
and two ſurviving ſiſters; and Miiliam Durrant hav- 
ing alſo died in ſome time after, his ſhare was, in 
like manner, divided equally among the: ſurvivors, 
Samuel, Mary Mercer, and Elizabeth, and in 
that ſtate of ternary poſſeſſion, it continues. at this 
time. 
Samuel Durrant, Eſq. ꝗ · co- pepprietor and lord, os. *i 
x this manor, is married, and has one e named 
1 Louiſa. 

The two ladies, n are der unmar- 
ried, | | 
The extent of this manor was as much — before | 
the conqueſt than it is at preſent, - In Domeſday we 
find it was firſt curtailed in fayour of the Earl of 
Moreton and Cormwall, half brother to M illiam the 
Conqueror, who poſſeſſed Kingflon, or ſome other 
manor adjoining. From ſeventy- ſeven hides and a ö 
half, which it contained or defended itſelf for before 
the a it was reduced to fiſty-ooght, ar the 
3 F time 


e 
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time Mulliam de Murren received a grant of it, "Pre 
vious to that grant, it probably extended on the 
north ſide along Winterbourn-ſfiream to Smithivich- 
line, and then ſouthward in a line which include 
Crancdoton, now better known by the name of Na. 
on- hill, and the Brooks. at preſent appurtenant 80 
the manors of Kingston and Stunborongb. The nine 
teen hides and a half detached from it after the eon- 
queſt, were on the weſt fide. About the year 205), 
Williem de Warren conferred the central arid taftern 


parts of this manor on the prior and monks ef A 


Pancras, and attached the extremities which he ſtill 
reſerved, to his other ſurrounding manors.” "The 
fragment, however, of the old manor of Wisent, 
or Southover, thus granted in Frankalmoine, or tree- 
alms, to the priory of St. Pancras, retainect the ori- 
ginal manerial rights which, through every revdlu- 
tion it has fince experienced, have been tranſmitted 
to the proprietors of that manor; even in 1 
mutilated ſtate. MV 
At the time of the grand ſurvey, the peptide 
of this manor was very conſiderable ; for there were 
one hundred and forty-three houſekeepers and te- 
nants in villenage, viz. one hundred and ſeven" el 


teins, and thirty-ſix bordars, befide fix ſerv] dt l. 


teins in groß, who were not houſekeepers. The ge- 
neral aſpect of the manor at that day was very 
different from what it is at preſent: it then Ver 
trees enough to afford nannage (maſt and acoms, 
&c.) for two hundred and ten hogs ; now it os 

tid <" of ; not 
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not N 2 Jann alaghes; W Had the p. proprietors 
of the Brooklands: along the Levels to the ſouth of 
Lewes and Southover, but taſte and induſtry to plant 
their walls or banks; and the margins of their ſewers | 
with poplar, aſpen, and other aquatic trees, it 
would alike, nor the n 49 TOS of their 
eſtates: 

Under the eas RS Fae, PEN had "= 
a borough. or decennary within the hundred of Sn 
borough, or Schaub arr. Soon after it became the 
property of the priorꝝ af St. Paucras, it began to ac- 
quire new priyileges. Its borough and mangr courts 


were under the direction of that community ; and 


on the inſtitution, of conſtables. by Egevord the Firſt, 


there was one appointed excluſively for this borough. 


The Prior f St. Pancras having gradually attained 
a ſort of paramount juriſdicion within this horough, 
the officers of the Leet of Soxthoper owed no reſpon- 
ſibility 40 any other court held within. the county: 
and this privilege or exemption, from. attendance on 
the courts of the Hundred of Airs and. Quarter Seſi- 
ons had been invariably exerciſed by the., conſtable 
of Southover, till a few. yer 4g. eee 
by the borough.-: - 

It has been ahve: late, "hat al s, wm, 
goods of felons, deodands, &c. within this manor, 
belong to the lord; but. thoſe rights and franchiſes 


have been conteſted by the lords of che barony of 


Lees. As an enemy to feudal, uſurpation of every 
lind, J am glad to ſee the profits of it divided, 


3F 2 where 


. 
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"where they cannot be annihilated. Vet it is my "opt- 
nion, that the manerial royalties above-mentioned 
Southover, did always belong to the Barony of Lewes, 
and were never legally attached to the priory thats, 
That William de Warren did not grant the n 05 
that convent, is evident, I think, from His feed 
charter, which grants them the liberty of fiſhing" 
all his waters within his rape {provincia}" of Les, 
only on certain days, without _y exceptive alin 
to Southover. Furthermore it is not likely chat he 
would give up the royalties and other franchiſes n $0 
manor ſo near his baronial reſidence as SoutÞover vis faic 
to Lewes. The eſtabliſhment of a court- let thite 
was by royal grant, and probably two hundred yelts oe 
ſubſequent to William de Warren's grant of the . da 
nor. Now if neither waif, eſtray, goods of felons, fla 
or outlaws, &c. were given by the original grantor to * 


the priory of Lees, the King cerainly could' not by chat 
the ſurrender of the ſaid priory, receive any ght Sur 
or franchiſe in the manor of Soxthover which the fad Eat 
priory did not poſſeſs; neither could he'granto bro! 
another what he had not himſelf acquired by virtve Sou 
of that ſurrender. The above-mentioned Rights of 
continued, therefore, in my opinion, to veſt in the WI a 
lords of the Barony of Lees, till by the bel, or off 
neglect of themſelves or their ſtewards, they were aV 
uſurped into other hands, and by length of pon Ear 
now inſeparably attached to the manor,” 199d fide 
About the year 1577, John Francis, who lived in Eu 

_ Eaftport Areel, within the borough of Southover, Raz 


having 
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having been Mögest der a rape, ne in the 
ſaid ſtreet, together with all his goods and chattels 
within the ſaid borough, were ſeiaed and enjoyed by 
Thamas Sackville, Lord Buckhurſt, the then lord of 
the manor of Sur. But by the way it ſhould 
be obſerved; he was alſo one of b of the * 
rony of Leue. 
In the year 1605, Thomas Pay eats, 
who lived in Souſbover, was convicted of the mur- 
der of his wife, aud executed for the fame: His 
goods and chattels were accordingly:forfeited to the 
laid Thomas Sackville, now Earl of Dort. 
In the year 1635, Thomas Bellingham, of South- 
over, Eſq. killed John Harris, of Steining, haber- 
daſher, for which he was tried and convicted of man- 
ſlaughter. His goods and. chattels within the bo- 
rough being thereby: forfeited, they were partly 
claimed by Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and 


Surrey, as one of the three lords of Lewes. But Mt. 


Edward Raynes, then ſteward to the Earl of Pery- 
broke, who was lord of the manor and borough of 
Southover in right of his wife, the Counteſs. Dowager 
of Dorſet,” part of whoſe: dower the ſaid manor was, 


having draun up a ſtate of the two preceding caſes 

of forfeiture; within the borough, and preſented it to 
a Mr. Lewknor;/ a bariſter, who was law-agent to the 
Earl of Arundel, that gentlemari (perhaps too incon- 
ſderately) acquieſced in the juſtice and legality of the 
Earl of Pembroke's: claim to the ſaid goods: and Mr. 
Raynes accordingly old them. for his lordſhip. do 


' Henry 


* 
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Henry Shelley, of Southover, Eſq. Here the right of 
the Lords of the Barony, if any they. had, ſeems tomally 
veiaquilked; and the preſent coy barges 
There uſed ns particular bailiff in Senthermde 
ſerve. all warrants and precepts within the borough, 
but now the office is diſcontinued. _; 1444} Jo wi 

The pariſh of Southover is bounded on tha gaſt by 
the river Ouſe; on the north partly by the ſame! 
ver, the borough of Lezwes, and parti of the pan 
of St. Peter and St. Mary Maſout, without abe bg. 
rough; on the weſt partly by the ſame parilly, land 
that of Kingstos ; ; and on the hn by the pariſſi of 


Ford. * \Þ; K cn. | 


From the hi of William & Warrests Aecond 

charter to the priory of Lewes, it appears, thatithe 
. upland on which the church of St, Paxcrss ond, 

was then called the and, with ſome addition per- 
haps to diſtinguiſh it from that eminence no called 
Hither Rhie, which was then called the I Ad. 
In proceſs of time, a part of the former I land, to 
the extent of about forty acres, was incloſed wi a 
ſtone wall of a very conſiderable height, "Within 
this incloſure, or rather fortification, ſtood the g. 
tenſive buildings of the priory, among which wur 
be mentioned a water-mill, which was ſuppliediwith 
water from the Cockſhut ſtream, as ee 
Winterbourne occaſionally, as appears from à ſubſer 
raneous watercourſe which may ſtill be traced dock 

the latter current, in almoſt a direct line n 
| 00 
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to the head of the Pool, which was formerly the 
pond or reſervoir of the ſaid mill, on the north of '' * 
the Pigeonhouſe Croft. In 1619, as 1 find by a 
rental of the -manor, this mill was ſtanding, and 
then let for EM en and IS A 
ear. > 
The Mount-field, and the field Heng! «, parcel of 
the lands of this manor, which, as before related, 
had been entailed on the Honorable Sackville Tufton, 
Eſq. were purchaſed by one of the Pelbam family, 
and are now uſed by Sir F. Poole, Bart. under the 
Hon. T. Pelham. The Mount, a monument of the Go- 
thic taſte, and wanton profuſion of. its founder, was 
conſtructed at a conſiderable expence with earth 
raiſed near its baſe ; and the excavation thereby oc- 
caſioned, is now commonly called the Dripping-pan 
but which of the Priors erected this Mount, i is now 
impoſſible, I believe, to aſcertain. Be 
The Pigeon- houſe, though clearly another monu- 
ment of monkiſh wealth and luxury, was probably 
one of the laſt of their labours, and had not perhaps 
been erected many years before the diffolution of the 
priory. It was built in the form of a croſs, and ſtill 
diſcovers much ingenuity and labour in the conſtruc- 
tion of the pigeon-holes, which are all of hewn 
chalk-ſtone. The number of theſe holes is confider- 
ably above three thouſand. The flight of pigeons 
Which ſo capacious a dove-houſe muſt have pro- 
duced, exiſted; like their pampered maſters, but for 
the impoveriſhment of the land. To the injured 
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hufbandman they were as cred as rhe ie divinity they 
typify. Conſcious of ſecurity, they anticipated the 
fickle, and rioted from field to field, the wanton wards 
of feudaliſm and ſuperſtition. n. 
Within the Brooks. of this manor, there are two 
fertile eminences, one about ſixty acres, and the 
other about fifty in extent. They are calleq be 
Rhies; one from its relative ſituation, the Hither 


Rhie; the other, the Further Rbie. The word Rhe, 


or Rye, is, I believe, peculiar to the county f Suſe 
x; and even there it is unfrequent. IL conject 
its radical meaning to be a mound or heap; and that 
it may be derived from the Saxon Hryg, a hack r 
longitudinal projection, or from, Hrig, a ſtackg;or 
mound. We have among the cuſtomary . ſervices 
due to the prior of Lewes from a certain deſcription 
of his bondmen, one which was “ ſpargere; nam 
Reiam de fiens,” that is, to ſpread one Nie of dung; 
and this Rie the context will warrant our interpreting 
a heap of ſome determinate ſize. 0. g 
The name of Cockſhut is given to a very clear i nxu- 
let which waters this manor, or rather to a,cenain 
part of it near the ſouth-weſt corner of the wall hat 
incloſes the priory. This word I would deri 
Cogge, a boat, and the Saxon Sceat, a comer; and 
do ſuppoſe the place was originally named from che 
circumſtance of a boat being always locked, or kept 
at that corner: Indeed farther down this rivulet ther 
is a ſpot {till called by its ancient name, Lace 
corner. 4 1 44:49 gan 9. 
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The ſite ee is ny the Lord's- 
place, on account of a ſeat which had been erected 
e about the end of the ſixteenth century, and in · 
habited by the Earls of Dorſet : and though the Lord's 

place or reſidence here was butrned down above an 
hundred years ago, the name ſtill continues. This 
building ſtood on and near the ſite of the preſent barn - 
near the church · yard. Ealtward of it ſtood the great 
church of St. Paucras; and to the ſouth of that 

church ſtood all the other buildings of the priory. 
The remains of a large oven ſtill extant, point out 
the ſite of the hakehouſe, and, by implication, that 
of the kitchen and other culinary offices neceffarily 
attached to ſo large a monaſtery. The hall and re- 
tetory ſtood over a clear ſtream, a branch of the 
Cockſhut river, or ſewer; which fupplied the mill 
above-mentioned, and the priory, with a perennial 
current of the pureſt water. This hall, which hap- 
pened to eſcape the general demolition of Portmarus, 
was converted by the firſt Earls of Dor/et into a malt · 
houſe ; and its walls are ſtill in better preſervation 
than any other part of the ruins. There are ſtill 
traces of two vaulted ſubtęrraneous paſſages, whole - 
original uſe is nat eaſily aſcertainable at this day. 
One ſeems to have led from an inhabited part of the 

monaſtery, perhaps the cells or dormitory, to the 
great church; the other, which ſeems to have been 
ſmaller, is not far from the eaſtern wall of the orchard 
or Place: garden, and might have been only a covered 


or arched lewer, The former of theſe paſſages has 
IT been 
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been continued by the imagination of the ignotant, 
ever prone to the marvellous, as far as the Friars,'er 
the Caſtle, or St. Anne's Church, according we whim 
or local partiality of the 'narrator. ! 4 15 pike 
Of the Priory Gate there is ſtill enough ond for 
idea of the grand and expenfive ſtyle of architecture don 
which this wealthy ſociety affected in all their build- ſtoo 
ings. It conſiſted of Caen ſtone and Suſſex mahle, was 
carved and ornamented in the beſt tall br the fi. 
teenth'century. 24.3 "HI f. Bui 
On the other ſide the ſtreet ſtood the Gas de 
or St. Fames's' Hoſpital, founded by one of the Rl 
of Warren, probably the ſecond, for thirteen lay 
brothers and ſiſters. There was a chapel belonging 
to this hoſpital, part of which is ſtill in tolerable 
preſervation, and now makes a good ſtable? The 
blind lane which runs northward from the Gate. 
houſe, was called St. James's- lane, but now is bettet 
known by the name of Puddingbag- lane, in alluſion 
to its being no thoroughfare : yet I believe it for- 
merly led acroſs the ſtream to the lower end of A. 
och-flreet, which has before been mentioned as Hing 
to the weſt of, and parallel with, Keere- ret. 
Southover, it is likely, had a pariſh church ever 
ſince, or ſoon after, the kingdom was firſt divided 
into pariſhes by Honorius, Archbiſhop of Canterpwy, 
in the year 636. That church was dedicate to &. 
| Pancras, an obſcure Saint, probably on account of 
the great demand for more reſpectable patrons in 


that general conſecration of pariſhes under w_ 
| el 
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Yet this foreign prelate; who ſeems to have favoured 
not only foreign prieſts, and, monks who came as, goſj- 
pel-adventurers intothis iſland, but eventoreign ſaints, 
cave Pancras the patronage, of more than 25 church, 

ſor he had votaries in many other parts of the king- 
dom, and even of the ſame. county. This church 
ſtood nearly due ſouth of the Caſtle of Lewes, and 
was the centre of a, populous village. The almolt 
perennial inundation of the Cachſbut fiream, and the 
great river on the ſouth, and of Winterbourn on the 
north, having nearly inſulated the uplands of this 
pariſh in former times, thoſe uplands were called the 
[land. When this and and the brooklands around 
it, were given by the firſt Earl. of Marren to the 
prior, Lanzo, and his brethren, the church was re- 
built of ſtone, and continued, for ſome ages after, 
both the pariſh and conyentual church of Southover. 


In proceſs of time, part of, the accumulating 1 wealth 


of this community, was, expended i in erecting a new 


jane on the ſite of the old one, in honour of Pancras, 


which the proudeſt faint in the Romiſh calendar 
need not be aſharned of. Of the extent and magni- 
ficence of this ſtructure, Portmarus's letter has alrea- 
dy given the reader ſome idea. That it was not 


built before the latter part of the reign of Henry the 


cond, may be inferred from the circumſtance of one 
of the five chapels mentioned by Portmarus, having 
been dedicated to St. 7 lunas the Martyr, who was 
killed in the year 1170. 
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The great church of St. Pancras, 'as it u 
rut called; was open to the inhabitants of South. 
over, who had alſo St. Famer's Chapel to reſort"ts; 
I therefore conclude there was no other church "there 
for ſome time after the eſtabliſhment of the monaſtery. 
The prior and convent had all temporal as Weil 4 
ſpiritual juriſdiction within the pariſh. Theit perſon 
and commands were alike ſacred to the pevple; ad 
their authority paramount over ſoul and body. 
Were we poſſeſſed of authentic anecdotes bf the tft, 
hypocriſy, gluttony and pride of thoſe boly deſpots, 
they would only lay open to us the comm 
book of human depravity, where there are n s 
to reſtrain, nor true philoſophy to direct, the um. 
ceaſing energy of our paſſions. As to their fyſte bf 
religion, though garniſhed with the moſt ſublime 
maxims of morality, like a beggar's cloak fhudded 
over with diamonds, it exhibited a diſguſting Gh- 
traft between precept and practice, between apoio. 
lic ſimplicity and the ſordid ambition of our modern 
churches. While blaſphemous jugglers pretetided 
to difpenſe the blood of their God, like a chene 
liquid, to extract the deepeſt ſtians of guilt, theere- 
dulous layman finned in ſecurity, and finally thared 
his ill-got treaſure with the pardon-mongers of Holy 
Church. Thus were the degenerate dergy df 
Chtiſtendom enriched, and the people inſured in the 
commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes; till, about the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, a partial reform 
began to take place.. The Art of Printing bad 
| 8 ſomewhat 
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_"_ enlighretied che laity; and ambition” and 
other paſſions had pte. diſ poſed many of the prinees 
of Europe, to ſhake off the papal yoke. Henry the 
Eighib's paſſion fot Anne Bullen, *proved fatal to the 
ſupremacy of Rome within his dominions, and bis 
avarice to the ticli monaſteries. In the general ruin 
of monkery in England, the celebrated houſe of Sr. 
Pancras, in Southover, was not the laft that fell. 
Early in the yeat 1538, the great church was demo- 
liſhed, and the moſt ornamental parts of the paro- 
chial er of St. bs the Supa there, Le 


removed. | 
In the year 1714, the FO of the pariſh church 


was built and furniſhed with ſix bells by parochial 
ſubſcription. ' The liberality of Nathaniel Traytow, 
Eſq. lord of the manor, on this occaſion, is ſtill ob- 
ſcurely commemorated by the letters N. T. P. which 
ſand in relief on the date-ſtone'on the weſt ſide of 
the ſteeple. Theſe letters ſtand for Nathaniel Tray- 
ton poſutt ; Nathaniel Trayton placed this date-flone 
here; or in the unclaſſical ſtyle of common inſcrip- 
tions, Nathaniel Trayton built this Heepie. Over this 
date-ftone are placed the Warren arms. | 

On the ſouth ſide of the ſteeple is a carved ſhone, 
with a rofe and ducal crown, the arms of Suſſex; and 
on the north fide a mitte, with the letters I. A. D. E. 
under it. It is very probable that the three laſt-· mention- 
ed ſtones belonged tothe original ſteeple of this church, 


and happened to be preſerved from the time of its de- | 


molition or decay. Mr. Gongh, and others who hare 
mentioned 
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mentioned the e, . 1 cenaighy been 

miſtaken in the letters. They are ſtill {@.Jegible 
on a cloſe inſpection, that J heſitate: not to alert, 
they are exactly as I have given them. But in the 
interpretation of theſe initials, conſidence and, cer. 
tainty deſert me. With Mr. Gongb I conſider them 
indeed commemorative of the dedication; of the 
church : but that, I believe, was never conlecrated 
by an Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the priory; Was 
never ſubject to the juriſdiction of that ſee. The 
mitre then I conjecture to have been that of the 
prior of Lewes, and the initials under it to ſtand for 
Fohanues Avignonenſis dicavit Ecclaſam; Fahn! of 
Avignon dedicated this Church; and that to bis own 
nameſake and patron John the Baptiſt. If therefore 
it be admitted, that this ſtone originally, belonged. to 
this church, and that the ſaid church was conſecrated 
by Jobs de Avignon, it will appear that conſecration 
could not have taken place much later than the year 
1268, nor before the year 1253; for by a deciſion 
of the Biſhop of Chichefter's, concerning Blighthelm- 
Hon Vicarage, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention 
more particularly in the hiſtory of that town, it is 
evident, that the predeceſſor of that prior was living 
in the year 1252. I beg leave further to obſerve, 
that the initials I. A. will not anſwer for any other 
prior of Southover, except John Aſhdown, who: was 
prior there ſo late as the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century. In addition to the fix bells hung in this 
ſteeple in the year 1714, two more were bought by 
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the pariſh in 1779. The TORE indeed pride them 
ſelves not a little on their ring of eight bells, which 
are almoſt daily exerciſed to the annoyance of thoſe 
who are not fond of ſuch ſtunning monotony. | 

Within the church of Southover ſtands the monu- 
ment of Gundred, Counteſs of William de Warren, 
the firſt Earl of Surrey after the conqueſt, and the 
fifth daughter ot William the Conqueror. After the 
demolition of the priory, it was carried, moſt pro- 
bably by one of the Shurley family, to Igſeld, and 
had there continued neglected and unknown till the 
preſent Sir William Burrel, Baronet, and Doctor of 
Laws, diſcovered- it in the year 1775, and had it 
conveyed, at his private expence, to this church, 
and erected where it ſtands at preſent. A part of the 
lettered marble was broken off either at the time of 
pulling down the chapter-houſe of Lemes priory, 
where it ſtood, or in its removal to 1sfield. The fol- 
lowing is what remains of her monumental panegy- 
ric, evidently the quaint compoſition of one of the 
foreign monks of St. Pancras. 

« Stirps Gundreda Ducum, Decus ævi, nobile germen, 

« Intulit eccleſiis Ang/orum Balſama Morum. 

* Martha fuit Miſeris ; fuit ex pietate Maria: . 

pars obiit Marrhe ; ſuper eſt pars magna Marie. 

“O Pie Pancrari, teſtis pietatis & zqui, 

« Te fecit Heredem; tu clemens ſuſcipe Matrem. 

« Sexta. Calendarum Junii lux obwvia Carnis, 

« Ifregit Alabaſiht «  » » + » «© » * 

By a deed, dated the 26th day of Talley; 1626, 


Henry . Smith, Eſq. commonly called Dog Smith, 
granted 


Fay 1735 | 
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granted to certain feoffees a parcel of land in the pa- 
riſh of Sou hover, which now letts at 2b l, 36. 4 year, 
in traſt for the uſe of ſuch of the poor pariſhioners. of 
Southover, as ſhall not have received any relief from 
the pariſh, nor been guilty of exceſſive drinking, 
profane ſwearing, pilfering or vagrancy, nor been 
incorrigible when ſervants, nor entertaanery mY 1n- 
mates. | 
The church-wardens and cveribath of thei poor, 
* are weekly or otherwiſe to diſpoſe of this charity 
4 either in cloathing, bread, fleſh or fiſh; among 
<< the poor of their {aid pariſh, who have — 
4 bitants therein above five years. 

If any cloathing be given to the poor, it ſhall 
bc be in upper garments, on the right arm of which 
c ſhall be a badge with the letters H. &. that it 
* might be known to be the gift of the ſaid Hey 
„% Smith. WIG +. 705 

4 The church-wardens and vw before they 
& receive any of the money of this charity, ſhall 
c give bond to the parſon or vicar in double the 
ce ſum ſettled upon the pariſh, that they will apply 
& jt according to the aforeſaid directions, 1 
count for the ſame as follows: 

The officers aforeſaid, yearly on fron Sunday 
& between Eaſter and Whitſuntide, ſhall publicly 
« and openly give up their accounts of this charity 
e in their pariſh church immediately after ſermon in 
* the afternoon ; of which they ſhall cauſe notice to 
« be given the ſame day after morning prayer and 

« likeniſ 
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« likewiſe on the next following Sunday; ſhall, after 
« morning prayer, cauſe the ſame to be publicly 
« read, and then ſhall affix, for fourteen days, in 
« ſome public place of their ſaid church, a fair copy 
« thereof, ſubſcribed by themſelves, that any per- 
en « ſon may make exceptions, if there be cauſe: and 
n- « at the expiration of the ſaid term, the ſaid copy, 
. © when amended, if needful, ſhall be ſent to the ſe- 
r, « offees, being firſt ſigned by the miniſter, church- 
ty WH © wardens, overſeers and inhabitants n at * N 
ng Wl © paſſing of or amending thereof. a 
a- «© The accounts of this charity ſhall be 8 in 
A book to be kept in the pariſh for the purpoſe. 
ll «© The miniſter is to certify to the feoffees the re- 
h *« ceipts of the ſecurity aforeſaid, before the church- 
it 
” 


e wardens and overſeers do receive any money. 

«© Upon default of any of the aforeſaid premiſes, 
* the ban to loſe the benefit of the nde one 
« year.” 

Henry Smith, who left this charity to e 
and many more, to a very conſiderable amount, to 
other pariſhes, was born at Wandſworth, in Surrey, 
where his grave-ſtone ſtill remains a partial record of 
his public benefactions. He was bred a ſilverſmith 
in London, and finally became an alderman of that 
city. The immenſe property which he diſpoſed of 
in this manner, was the accumulation of a long life 
of ſucceſsful trade and parſimony. Having never 
kept houſe, he generally lived on his creditors and 
tae officious ſycophants who hoped to be remem- 
3 H bered 
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bered in his will. Whenever he ſaw plenty at thei 


tables, he failed not to beg a flice of one of the beſt 


Joints for his dog, on which the miſer and bis lean 
cur, if he had one, ſubſiſted the next day: and it 
was this beggarly thrift that procured him the well. 
known appellation of Dog Smith. ' Indeed: popular 
invention and error have long repreſented him as x 
blind beggar, who, was led about by a'dog from 
pariſh to pariſh, and at his death left confiderable 
. fums to the pariſhes which gave him 4 kind recep- 
tion, and nothing but a negative proof of his reſent: 
ment to thoſe which acted otherwiſe. It is alfo ſaid, 
that in his youth he had been whipped as avagrant 
from Mic ham to Wandſworth, according to the ſerere 
police of thoſe days; and that for that reaſon he left 
out the pariſh of Micham in the enumergtion” of his 
donations and legacies. It is however but a juſt pu- 
niſhment for the vanity he betrayed in the diſpoſal of 
his fortune, that his memory ſhould be-chiefly, if 
not ſolely, perpetuated by ſuch diſreputable tales. 


The ſqualid miſer has as much vanity in his own Way, 


as the gaudieſt coquette or her train of dangers; 
Old Smith thus internally vain of the plenitude of bis 
coffers, reſolved to purchaſe ſmall eſtates wherever 
he could within a hundred miles of the capital, that 
the knowledge of his name and opulence may be the 
more widely diffuſed. In his life-time he gave con- 
ſiderable ſums for public works or charities in moſt 
of the market towns of his native county: and at his 


death, he appointed truſtees for diſpenſing bis leg: 


„ * 


a 
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ties to a numerous aud erbenßve bags > piles is in 
the ſouthern counties of England. wat 


The ſum of ten pounds a your ws ln ih 1 rec. 
tor of this pariſh for reading prayers on pom rk 
and Fridays during lent, '! + 

This re&ory, which is a diſcharged living] el 
in the king's books at thirteen pounds, eight ſhil- 
lings a year; uſed to pay the prior of Soutbover a 
annual penſion of forty ſhillings. The preſent in- 
cumbent, the Reverend Arthur Tredet, for pulpit 
compoſition and oratory, deſerves to rank vom We | 

moſt eminent preachers of the preſent day. a 

On the north fide of this pariſh, at the foot of 
Keere-ftreet, ſtands the ſeat of William Newton, Eſq. 
late Lieutenant Colonel of the tenth, or the Prince 
of Wales's regiment of light dragoons. This houſe was 
built with part of the ruins of the Priory of 87: Pancras; 
in the year 1592, and within theſe few years had' in 
front a lion rampant carved in ſtone, which alſo 
might have once belonged to the priory: The family 


of Nerv ton has long been reſpectable in this place 


and for near two centuries back, we find ſome of 
them in the Commiſſion of ths Peace „ lemmas 
of Suſſex.” 213 10 5m Bote > | 

To the eaſt of Mr: Wire nad bh ith cs 
Mill. pond, which I have already ſuppoſed to have 
been the place here Milliam de Wilton, one of Heu- 


1 the Third's juſticiaries, was drowned, in his flight 


from the battle of Letes, while the King of the Ro. 
"ars hid among the meal ſacks in the mill adjoining, 
.3H=2 | I have 


| 

atmen N 
I hone dready I to the WE: this doubtful pom 
with the utmoſt impartiality and diffidenge: and here 


beg leave to lay before him a circumſtance-which 
ſtrongly tends to overturn my former conjectum In to | 
the catalogue of the Biſhops: of Selſey -and-Chickefter, vel 
{till preſerved in the archives of the latter place, it is pur 
mentioned, that Biſhop Seffrid the Second, who died the 


before the concluſion of the twelfth century, had nul 
given the church of Chichefler a Windmill at Bhf afo1 
(* Molendum ad Ventum in Biſhorpeſtoh.”) No if be 
we implicitly truſt to this authority, it wilt-eſtabliſh adj 


the exiſtence of Winduills in this country a long time to 

before the battle of Lewes. But it is to be obſeryed, 154 
that this catalogue was compoſed not earlier than the on] 
year 1370, at which time Mindmills were common Wa 
enough in England: and the writer having, in his den 
memoranda, or the materials for that catalogue, met gra 


perhaps with molendinum in Biſhopfion, thaught from l01 
the elevated ſituation of that manor, that there could les, 
have been no other than a Vindmill there. But even to | 
at this day there is a tide-mill at Biſbopſton; andi the Vin 
river Ouſe formerly flowed by it, before the ꝓreſent 1 
channel from Newhaven to the fea was opened. that 
Near the above-mentioned ſite of the old Mil- mal 
pond, there is a garden and cottage belonging to the ten 
free grammar ſchool at St. Anne's, which was the G. for 
ginal ſite of that ſchool. In the year 1 508, Enn Out 
Dudley, Eſq. gave John Aſhdown, Prior of 'Lewes, wh 
the 


Agnes Morley, and others, an annuity of twenty 
pounds a year out of his manor of Hamſey, forme 
ule 
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uſe of the ſaid Agnes, who, in the year 1512, be- 
queathed the ſaid annuity for the endowment of a 
free grammar ſchool in Sout hover, which the truſtees. - 
to her will, with the conſent of the Prior of Lewes; 
veſted in George Hale, Clerk, and his heirs, for the 
purpoſes of the ſaid bequeſt ; and in the year 1537, 
the ſaid George Hale, Clerk, made over the faid an- 
nuity to new ?rnftees to execute the purpoſes of che 
zforelaid bequeſt. With the annuity, Mrs. Morley 
bequeathed this garden, and the houſe or meſſuage 
achoining it, for the uſe of a ſchoolmaſter and uſher 
to dwell and teach grammar there. In the year 
1545, Richard Bellingham, and Thomas Calbrand, the 
only ſurvivors of the ſaid truſtees, enfeoffed John 
Waller, of Firle, Gent. with the ſaid meſſuage, gar- 
den, and annuity of twenty pounds, on condition of 
granting it over to new truſtees, which he did: and 
lo it has continued to be managed by ſucceſſive truf- 
tees, or feoffees, to the preſent day. The annuity is 
to be paid half-yearly, viz. at the annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary and at Michaelmas. | 
The will of Mrs. Morley, the Poundreſs, orders 
that the annuity; ſhall be laid out in falaries for the | 
maſter. and uſher, and in repairs for the premiles ; 
ten pounds a year for the maſter ; five pounds a year 
lor the uſher, and the reſt for! repairs, if neceſſary. 
Out of this. is paid annually a fee farm rent of thir- _ 
teen ſhillings and-four-pence. - The feoffees (before 
the ſuppreſſion of the monaſtery of St. Pancras, it 
vas the prior of that houſe) ſhall have the nomina- 
| dion 
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tion of the ſchoolmaſter, who ſhall be a prieſt capa- 
ble of teaching grammar, if ſuch can bb sg if 
not, a layman, till a capable prieſt can"be-proturea, 
One of the feoffees, or ſome other Teſponlible man 
hall, by appointment of the feoffees, receive the an- 
nuity, and pay it to the maſter and uſher. + He cha 
alſo ſee the meſſuage and incloſures kept in due re. 
„pair, and within fifteen days after Michaelmas, give 
an account to the feoffees of his diſburſements, and 
have twenty ſhillings for his own trouble. The 
ſchoolmaſter ſhall have no cure of ſouls, not any 
other weighty impediment to his attention to the 
fchool. Neither the ſchoolmaſter nor uſher ſhall he 
diſplaced without reaſonable warning. The ufher 
hall be of the maſter's nomination, if he be not t66 
tardy in appointing one: in that caſe, 'the/feoffees 
are to appoint an uſher. The ſchoolmaſter ſhall be 
bound at the time he is nominated, not to give up 
the ſchool without one whole year's warning to the 
feoffees ; and the uſher not to depart 'withoutofixt 
month's warning to the maſter. ' The: ſchoolmaſter 
ſhall not go out of town without licence; and atlme 
ſhall be fixed for his return, except it be for-promio- 
tion. But, even in that caſe, he muſt find 4 fü. 
cient deputy during his abſence. - The {choglmakter 
ſhall have nothing of the parents or friends of his 
fcholars, except they give him aught of their own 
benevolence. Whenever the feoffees are redubed to 
fix, the ſurvivors are to make a new grant to ſome 
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ruſty perſon, vo is to re- enfeof the faid fix old fe. 
offees, and fourteen more to the uſe aforeſaid. 

In the beginning of the preſent century, the free 
grammar ſchool of Sour bover was removed to St. 
Anne's, and its endowment aclded' to that of Mrs. 
Jenkins, as has been before related in the ſurvey of : 


that pariſh, 


+ AILM ER 0 
There now remaining unpubliſhed but three of the taelor 
propoſed numbers, the Hiſtory and Survey of Brigh1helmften | 
if poſſible, be compreſſed within thoſe limits, and of courſe, the 
intermediate pariſhes, though not barten in intereſling matter 
for the local biſtorian, be but very briefly noticed, and that by 
means of a ſmaller type. Falmer (originally Fald-mer) joins the 
pariſh of St. Peter's and St Mary We Hou), as has been more mi- 
nutely ſtated in the eleventh chapter of this work, The pariſh, 
manor, and old hundred of Falner had belonged, to the Southy 
Saxon, and afterwards to the Weſt-Saxon princes; but, for. | 
ſome time previous ip the conqueſt, was poſſeſſed by the Abbe 


of Vinton. How that community happened to be diſpoſſeſſed of 


it, I cannot inform the reader; but by the record of Domeſdays 
it appears, that the Conqueror had conferred it on William de 
Warren, firſt Earl of Surrey, who ſqon after granted it to the 
Priory of Sr. Pancras, at Southayer, On the ſurrender of that 
houſe in 1537, it came to the crown, and the year after way 
granted to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eh. But on his attainder 
in 1540, and the ſubſequent repudiation of Anne of Cleves, this 
manor became part of her dower. After the death of that prin- 
ceſs in 1557, it was again granted by the crown, and after vari- 
ous ſnccefſions and alienatians, was purchaſed of the late Sir Joba 

Shelley, of Michelgrove, Bart, by the preſent Thomas, Lord ny 
on the 24 day of May, in the year 1770, 
BE VRN DEN, from the Saxon verb, „ is a wind- - 
ing Vale or Dene of this pariſh. Before the conqueſt it was held 
of the crown by one Axor, and paid land- tax or dane-geld as fop 
+; „ 
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rough of Lewes belonging to this eſtate, which paid ej 


In Miſs Newton, his only child and heireſs of Bewendan, the lr. 
eft virtues of her family ſurvive, with the additions refioement 
of ſex and education, | 


part of the royal appanage for ſome generations after the eltah- 


| to the ſee of Canterbury, and held by the Canons of Malling, 
Having continued in poſſion of that community till their fupptes- 
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four hides. After the conqueſt, it was held by Hake, a Norman, 
under William De. Warren. There were two Hag in the Bo. 


pence. In the military infeudations which afterwatds took place, 


' Bevenden was held of the honour and barony of Lewes, as one 


knight's fee: and I find it poſſeſſed in ſeveralty by to families, 
viz. the Mefteds and Gaddeſdens ſo early as the 14th century. The 
Meſted half-knights fee was inherited from them by che Calpe. 


pers of Wakehurſt park. The other megety. pa ed from the 


Gadde/dens to the Lykenors, and next to the Covers of Slaugham 
and finally, both moities were united by purchaſe ar inheritance 


in the Geerez, an ancient and reſpectable family Who once polleſſed 


conſiderable eſtates in the parifhes- of Falmer, Rattingden, 
Ovingden, and Brighthelmſton, The only daughter of the 
laſt of this name and family, married the late Rev, Grrge 
Newten, rector of Isfield, a man whoſe perſonal merit thed a 
luſtre on his profeſſion, and till endears his memory to thoſs 
who were his tenants, pariſhioners, relatives, or acquaintance, 


STANMER, A Pariſh and Manor adjoiving Palmer,” was ilfo 


liſhment of the Southſaxon kingdom by Ella. It was nextgranted 


fion in 1545, it was next granted by Henry VIII. to Sir Thomas 
Palmer; and afterwards by Queen Elizabeth to William Typper 
and Robert Daw. After many ſuceeſſive allienations, it was laltly 
purchaſed by Thomas Pelham, - Eſq. father of the preſent gabe 
proprietor. Stanmer is now ſubject to By hand leet of 
Ringmer. 

Movst-Coms and n Pf.) (the lather 
$axon or Daniſh fortification on the ſummit of a hill) lie on tho 


weſt ſide of Brighthelmſton road, and in the pariſh of Patcham: 
and there is a ſlip of Prefon pariſh, which croſſes the ſame'road 


caſlward between the pariſhes of Falmer and Brighthelmiſon, 
_ BRIGHT: 
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BRIGHTHELMSTON. 


0 H A. 


* " Hp "jg 
[ts Etymology :—»Sitnation t—State under the Ho | 
and Romans Its Lords before the Conqueſt, and A 
the Probability of its having received a Colony of 

3 not long after that Pere 


RIGHTH FLMSTON, bande — g 
written Bri ;ebthelmflone, anciently Brighthelme- 


fun, and in the incorrect language of Domeſday, - , | 
Briſtelmeſtune, ſeems evidently derived from Brigh- 
tbelm, the name of ſomt conſiderable perſon to whom 

it belonged, and the Saxon Tun, a town or dwelling. 0 
The random conjecture of Sinner, who ſays this 
town was ſo named from Brighthelm, a canoniſed 
Biſhop of Fontenoy, in France, who lived fo late as | 
the middle of the tenth century, is, I think; ſuſſici?v3h 
ently refuted - by the ſingle circumſtance of the 5 
church's having been dedicated to another faint, and 

that probably three hundred years before the time of 

this Brighthelm, or of the biſhop of the ſame name, 

vho, about the year 960 was, by King Due. the 

No. X. e Peace- 
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- able to all the purpoſes of the fiſher and hunter. 
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Peaceable, removed from the ſee of Canterbury i in 1 
vour of Dunſtan. 

The ſituation of Brig bibel on, at the bottom « 
an extenſive bay formed by Beachy Head to the eaſt, 
and by Selſey Bill to the weſt, and on the bold verge 


of thoſe fertile and pictureſque hills called the Sourh * 


Downs, which ſhelter the town from the bleak winds 
of the eaſt, north, and north-weſt, exhibits ſome of 
the moſt captivating ſcenery that ſea and land, 


or the union of wild and cultivated nature, can pro- 


duce. iin eng rr 
The name or condition of this town under the 
Britons and Romans, would, I believe, baſſſe the in- 
duſtry of our molt intelligent antiquaries. The com- 
pilers of Magna Britannia, publiſhed in the year 
1738, have fetailed the puerile reveries of a My. 
Hayler, who fixes here the landing- place of Julits 
Ceſar, though it is maniteſt to any perſon acquainted 
with the hiſtory of his deſcents on this ifland, that 
he never ſet foot in Suſſex. Indeed we can gain but 
very little information either from the page of hillp- 
ry, or other monuments of antiquity, concerning 
this place previous to the eleventh century. Hoy. 
ever, it is certain, that the advantages of its fituati- 
on muſt have recommended it alike to the rude A. 
ton and civilized Roman. It was peculiarly favour- 


And as ſoon as the Romans coloniſed Aldrington 
(their Portus Adurni) Briphthelmflon, by whatever 
name it was then known, became indebted to its 


. 


r 
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new neighbours for the improvements of commerce 
and civilization. That, in the time of the Romans, 
it was a place of ſome note, there are many reaſons 
to conjecture; among which we may reckon the 
coins of that nation ſtill frequently found in its vici- 
nity. About the year 1750, an urn was dug up 
near the town, which contained a thouſand denarii 
of different impreſſes down from Antoninus Pius to 
the Emperor Philip: and fince that time there have 
been found in ſome of the burgs or barrows to the 
caſt of the town, aſhes and fragments of human bones, 
incloſed in urns of Roman manufacture. 5 N 
In common with the reſt of the county, Bright- 
helmſlon experienced, about the middle of the 
fifth century, the ravages and dominion of Saxon 
invaders. The ſecond landing of Ella, their Chief, 


but afterwards their King, was no farther from it 


than Shoreham : and on the diviſion of the conquered | 


country among thoſe martial robbers, it 1s not un- 


likely that this place fell to ſome leader named 
Brizhthelm, whoſe poſterity-continued in poſſeſſion 
of it till, in their turn, they were deſpoiled by the 
Normans. Although it be ſtated in Domeſday,” that 
two of the three manors of Brightbelmſton, had been 
held of Edvard the Confeſſor, they might have never 
belonged to that prince: for the Normans, who af- 
fected to conſider Harold the Second as an uſurper, 
ſubſtituted the name of Edward wherever the jurors 
impannelled, in order to make an accurate return of 
the ſeveral manors within their reſpective hundreds, 

+12: - put 
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put down that of Harold, as the ſtatutes of the Re, whic 
publican Parliament of the laſt century, are all refer. was 
red to Charles the Second. I therefore conſider the yete 
whole, or 'moſt of this town and pariſh, as having He 
belonged to the anceſtors of Earl Godin tor many of tl 
generations before the Congueſt, if nat ever ſince the ty, 
eſtabliſhment of the Saxon power in this part of the tune 
iſland. They were Thanes, or noblemen of conſider. T 
= able poſſeſſions, and many of them perhaps of emi. 
nent talents, in Suſſex. But neither the names, qua- 
lities, nor achievements of any of them have reached 
us, as I can find, before Ulnoth, the father of Xl 

Godwin. 
* Ulnoth was Lord of Brighthelmfton, and one of th 
=. ' moſt conſiderable Thanes of Suſſex," though the viru- 
; lence of ſome of the Norman hiſtorians, inconſiderate- 
ly retailed by the credulous Verſtegan, Lambard, and 
others, would have us believe he was only a poor 
cowherd. This nobleman was the perſon appointed 
by Ethelred the Second, to direct the equipment of, 
and afterwards to command, the ſhips ſent by the 
county of Suſſex in'1008, as its quota towards the 
national fleet which the king was then collecting in 
order to oppoſe the Danes, who were come a ſecond 
time to levy contributions on England. But Brithric, 
who was commander in chief of this armament, ap- 
parently envious of the ſuperior fame and talents of 
Noth, accuſed him to the king of ſome crimes, af 
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which he came not to court to purge himſelf; for he 
yas juſtly aware that the weak Ezhelred, and his in- 
veterate enemy Brithric, had preconcerted his death. 
He therefore repreſented his ſituation to the captains 
of the Suſſex ſquadron, - who, to the number of twen- 
ty, deſerted Brithric, and reſolved to follow the for- 
tunes of their injured commander, 

There being now no meaſures to be abſerved hy 
tween the two parties, Ulnoth's little fleet ravaged 
thoſe parts of the coaſt that were known to be in the 
intereſt of Brithric, who, enraged at the eſcape and 
activity of his enemy, put to fea with eighty fail, in 
order to ſeize him dead or alive. But his fleet having 
been diſperſed in a ſtorm, the beſt part of it foun- 
dered, or fell into the hands of Ulnoth ; and, to com- 
plete his misfortune, many of the ſhips that remain- 
ed deſerted to that nobleman.? - 5: Pak 

This Brithrig was brother to the infamous Edric 
Streon, Duke of Mercia, and ſon-in-law to King 
Ethelred, whole intereſts he betrayed to Canute. But 
the latter prince had him afterwards ſuddenly be- 
headed in his preſence; a due reward for his villain- 
ous ſervices. It is probable that Brithric entertained 
the ſame traiterous defigns with his brother, and, 
fearing the valour and fidelity of Ulyoth, found it ne- 
ceſlary firſt to attempt his ruin 71 falſe accuſations tp 
Ethelred. 

Ot Ulnoth nothing more appears in hiſtory : but 
it is likely that he returned to his native land and his 


? Ibid, ' Hen, Huntingd, 8. Dunelm. 


polles- 


Determined however to hazard a battle, he ap- 


\ 
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poſſeſſions under Canute, if not under Suma: for we 
find his ſon and ſucceſſor, Godzwyn, commander of 
the Engliſh troops' which, in the year 1019, gecom. 
panied King Canute to Denmark, then invaded by 


the Yandals. The two armies having encamped near 


each other, Canute was reſolved to attack the 


next morning. In marſhalling his forces at day-break 


for that purpoſe, he perceived with aſtoniſhment and 
regret, that the Engliſh troops were gone, and con- 
cluded they had deſerted in the night/to the Fandaks, 


proached the enemy's camp, but ſoon. perceived it 
was ſtrown with their dead bodies. While he was in. 
volved in perplexity by theſe unaccountable events, 
Godwin appeared with his victorious countrymen to 
inform him, that having the evening before been 
poſted neareſt the Yandals, he*perceived a favourable 
opportunity of attacking them, - and in the irregular 
avarice of glory, withdrew ſecretly from the camp, 
and completely routed them.“ The | adventurous 
Godwin was received'by the king with the diſtinction 


due to his valour, and ſoon after created Earl of Kent, 


Suſſex, and Surrey, He alſo married Thyra, who 
was fiſter to Ulphon, brother-in-law to Canute, and, 
after her death, the Lady G1zh, ſiſter to _— Kung 
of Denmark.* 

During the remainder of, Canute's reign, Godwin 
continued to extend his power and poſſeſſions; and 


3 H, Huntingd, | * Pontanus, | 
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on that king's death in the year 1039, he, at firſt, 
became the chief ſtickler for Hardicanute's ſucceſſion 


gether with a decided partiality for foreigners, which 
his mother, Emma, betrayed, finally induced Godwin 
to favour the claim of Harold Harefoot, who had 
been nominated to the throne by his father's will. 
He therefore fixed him on that throne, and ſecured 
it to him during his life. 

This oppoſition to the queen a has ſince 
provoked many of the Norman hiſtorians to the 
blackeſt ſlanders on the memory of Goduin, that 
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gency which ſhe had firſt anxiouſly looked for under 
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by raiſing Alfred, her eldeſt fon by Ethelred' the Se- 


p. WH cond, to the throne, looked upon him ever after with 


us all the abhorrence and malignity of baffled ambition. 
on l probably was ſhe that firſt ſpread the tale of this 
„, WI 42's inhuman murder, which, even at this diſtant 
period, we can trace to a monk, probably her chap- 
lain, who left behind him a work evidently replete 
with falſhood and flattery, entitled, ' ** The Enco- 
* nium of Emma.” Indeed that imputed murder 


Godwin, as Edward, the ſecond fon of Ethelred and 
Erma, was till living. The Saran Annals make no 
mention of this murder: and the hiſtorians that do, 

| give 


— 


to his father's throne in England. But the incapacity 
of that prince, and the ſpirit of political intrigue, to- 


the malice of party could invent: and Emma herſelf, 
diſappointed by his vigilance and power, of the re- 


Hardicanute, and afterwards endeavoured to obtain 


would not have been leſs impolitic than wicked in 


ff 
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give very contradictory accounts of it. William of 
Malmſbury relates it only as a traditional ory. of 
very doubtful origin. But Matthew of Hemer, 
Fohn Brompton, Henry Knighton, and Simeon Dune. 
menſis, confidently embelliſh this tragedy with the 
moſt barbarous circumſtances that ingenious cruelty 
could deviſe. Yet ſo unauthentic was this fact, that 
within four years after the ſuppoſed date of its per. 
petration, neither King Hardicanute, nor Edward, 
afterwards called the Confeſſor, could produce any 
evidence to prove it. The fable of the Golden Gally 
preſented by Godewin to purchaſe the king's favour 
or pardon, carries its own refutation, 1n-as-much-as 
the well-known avarice and vindictive temper-of 
Hardicanute, would be more amply gratified with the 
blood and whole property of that nobleman, if he 
could have been convicted. But it was the faſhion, 
under the Norman princes, to blacken the memory 
of Godwin, and his ſon, Harold : and thoſe ſlanderous 
fabrications have been inconſiderately echoed by too 
many of our modern hiſtorians. 

We find nothing memorable of Godwin dun 
the ſhort and unintereſting reign of Hardicanutes ex 
cept his trial for the imputed murder of Alfred, 8 
acquittal of that malicious accuſation. But in the 
reign of Edtvard the Conſeſſor, there was full exerciſe 
for his talents and virtues. Edward as well as his 
mother, Emma, cheriſhed an inveterate enmity to 
Godwin. Net Brompton, from whom even Hen "i 


Huntingdon widely and materially differs, ſays, that 
Godwin 
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Godwin had, in the reign of Hardicanute, been con- 
trained to fly to Denmark for the murder of Prince 
Alfred; but that, on Edward's acceſſion to the 
throne, he returned in juſt reliance on the gracious 
diſpoſition of that prince. Were there no other cix- 
cumſtances to overturn this fabulous panegyric on 
Eduard, than his unrelenting hatred not only againſt 
Godwin and his virtuous daughter, Editha, but even 
zyainſt his own mother, it would be ſufficient. But 
William of Malmſbury, and the annaliſt of #inton, with 
the general coincidence of ſucceeding hiſtorians, im 
pute to Godwin alone the elevation of Edwerd to the 
throne of his brother; which directly diſproves the 
credulous or inventive Brompton's affertion in this 
particular ; and, by implication, every other doubt- 
ful article in his chronology. 

In the year 1046, Godwin, with the navy of Kent 
and Suſſex, joined Siward, Earl of Northumberland, 
and Leofric, Duke of Mercia, in repelling the pirati - 
cal ravages of Denmark on the Engliſh coaſts ; which 
they completely effected: and in two years after, he 
boldly exerted himſelf againſt an internal enemy 
whoſe power was greater, and depredations more 
conſiderable. Theſe were the Normans who had fol- 
lowed Edward to England, and not only preyed upon 
the nation, but treated the natives with the moſt 
calling indignities. Godwin, who had loudly com- 
plained of, and frequently appaſed, theſe foreign lo- 
cuſts, was the chief object of their fear and deteſta- 
on, It happened that ſome of the attendants of 
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Euftace, Earl of Boulogne, who was on his return q. 
from a viſit to his brother-in-law, King Edward, be. pa 
came aggreſſors in an affray with the people of De. lo 
ver, in which nineteen of the latter, and twenty-one of 
of the former, were ſlain.* Euftace, who had'even ha 
- himſelf had but a narrow eſcape from the indignant ha 
multitude, poſted back to court with a grievous ſen 
complaint to Edward, and ſoon made him a party in att 
his exaggerated wrongs and reſentment, Godwin was of 
me 


accordingly ordered, as Earl of Kent, to infli& i im. 
mediate and exemplary puniſhment on the people of by 
Dover. But inſtead of complying with the royal ”O 
commands, he ſpiritedly declared that he thought it =wy 
his duty to protect thoſe under his , government, 


againſt the inſults and rapaciouſneſs of foreigners, Kin 
not to puiſh them for the inevitable conſequences'of delt 
ſelf-defence. It is ſaid that he went ſo far as even fear 
to charge the king to deliver up Euſtace himſelſ to 0 
juſtice. That nobleman, Robert, Archbiſhop of Cn adh 
terbury, and the other Norman favourites at count, ſum 
availed themſelves of this daring patriotiſm in Godwin, they 
to rouſe the puſillanimity of Edward againſt him, afſur 
'The king, always inclined to injure him, but till in t] 
then too timid to attempt it, ſent for Sixcard and L. were 
ofric, who, as rivals of Godwin's power, were ready lalec 
to unite in any effectual meaſures for his ruin. But other 
Godwin, whoſe prudence in affairs of difficulty and Er 
danger, was not inferior to his other diſtinguiſhing : G6 
5 un 
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qualities, perceived the gathering ſtorm, and pre- 
pared to oppoſe it with deciſive energy. He and his 
ſons accordingly raiſed troops in Suſſex, Kent, and 
other counties, profeſſedly to oppoſe the Welſh, who 
had lately made inroads into Herefordſhire : and, 
having been ordered to attend before a General A.- 
ſembly at Glocefler, but with no more than twelve 
attendants, they, diſregarding the prohibitory part 
of the ſummons, went to the aſſembly with ſo nu⸗ 
merous a train, that their enemies were ſilent. Even, 


by the advice of his courtiers, Edward appeared re- 


conciled to Godwin, after ſome ſlight apology for his 


impetuous and irreverent demeanour in the affair of 
Dover. But this reconciliation, on the part of the 
King, was only to gain time and power to effe& the 
deſtruction of a family which he had never ceaſed to 
fear and deteſt, All the artifices and corruption of a 
court were therefore practiſed, until moſt of Godwin's 
adherents were won over to the royal party. A freſh 
ſummons was now iffued to him and his ſons, which 
they refuſed to obey, unleſs they had fafe conduct 
aſſured to them by the detention of certain hoſtages 
in the hands of their friends. On this refuſal they 
vere baniſhed the kingdom; and Godwin having 
laled from Boſham in Suſſex, Brigbtbelmſton and his 
aher poſſeſſions were ſeized into * 4 95 4 
Edward, 1551 

Godwin thus driven 105. his native und ind doi 
mains by the treachery and injuſtice of the court, re- 
lolved to right himſelf by force, the laſt reſort under * 
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regal oppreſſion. He returned, in the courſe of ſome 


months after his baniſhment, to the ſouthern coat li 
| of Zupland, with a fleet furniſhed by Baldwin, Earl 7 
of Flanders, and was not long after joined: by his ſon, tri 
Harold, who had raiſed a conſiderable number of his 
ſhips and troops in Ireland. But the fleet of Ed po 
ward proving too powerful for them, they again as : 
retired, Godwyn to Flanders, and Harold back to the 
Iriſh coaſt. It was, however, not long before a fa- Br; 


vourable opportunity invited Godwin to a ſecond at. me 
tempt for the recovery of his civil and perſonal rights, on 
On ſome glaring miſmanagement in the royal fleet, WW (ud 
the failors became diſcontented ; and the greateſt cou 
part of them finally deſerted. Godwin, informed of day 
this defection by his friends in England, made a de- not 
ſcent on the Iſe of Wight, where he levied confider- afte 
able ſums, and on being reinforced by Harold; failed mo 
round to the mouth of the Thames. On intelligence bee 
of their approach, Zdtvard, to the great ſurpriſe of | 


all men, declared his reſolution of commanding his : 
half-manned fleet in perſon, and oppoſing the in- que 
vaders, then failing up the river towards | London, atta 
The two fleets were now within ſight of each other the 
and the foreigners who chiefly compoſed: the fotces-of otiſt 
Godwin and Harold, were impatient fot the engage the 
ment and plunder, But he, with a forbearance no pric 
leſs patriotic than prudent, ſpared the blood and J 
treaſure of his country, and truſted for the reparation hay 


of his wrongs, to the gentler means of acconmmods: 
tion. Edward, now relaxed into his uſual timidity 
d from 
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from the momentiey fortitude of deſpair, readily 
litened to the advice of Stigand, then Biſhop of 
Vincheſter, and to others who were the friends of pa- 
triotiſm and Goduin: he received that nobleman and 
his family again into favour, and baniſhed their moſt 
powerful and implacable enemy, Archbiſhop Robert, 
as a diſturber of the public tranquillity. x 
Godwin, thus honourably reinſtated in poſſeſſion of 
Brighthelmſton, and his other manors, continued to 
merit and enjoy the eſteem of his fellow-citizens, till, 
on the 17th day of April, in the year 1053, he was 
ſuddenly taken ill at dinner at Mincheſter, where the 
court of Eduard was then kept, and expired in four 
days after.“ The manner of his death, which might 
not then have eſcaped the ſuſpicion of poiſon, was 
aftewards wreſted by the inventive malice of Normas 
monks, into the well-known legend: of his having 
been choaked by the Coſſued, or morlel of r | 


on, at Edward's table. 


This nobleman was diſtinguiſhed Jen his clo» 
quence, | liberality, courage, political ſagacity, and 
attachment to his country, far above any other of 
the Anglo-Saxon nobility of his time. But his patri- 
otilm ſeems to have been not ſlightly tinctured with 
the turbulence of ambition, his muniticence with 
pride, and his valour with impetuoſit x. 

Harold, the eldeſt ſon of Earl Godin, ſeems to 
have ſucceeded his father in two of the chief manurs 
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of Brigbrbelmſton: the third had, by Earl Gadiix, 


been given to a man named Brifric, for his liſe iy, 


which was the eſtabliſhed term of poſſeſſion under 
the title of Thaneland. Of Harold then, as one of the 
Lords of Brighthelmfton, I truſt a brief biographical 
ſketch will not be deemed extraneous in the hiſtory 


of that place. This nobleman, not inferior to hl 


father in the qualities of a ſtateſman and warrior ex- 
celled him in the arts of conciliation and popularity. 
Edward, to whom his family and talents were alike 
hateful, could yet find no ground for reprehenſion 
in the gentleneſs and integrity of his conduct. He 
was now at the head of that family; and the nation 
began to venerate in him the ſurviving virtues ot 
Godwin, without the alloy of his failings. - The mi- 
litary qualities he diſplayed about the year 3046;/in 
repelling a furious incurſion of Grifin, Prinet of 
Males, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of Alſpar, ſon of 
Leofric, Duke of Mercia, were not more honoutable 
to him than his generoſity in effectually interceding 
for that exiled nobleman with Edward. "Thus did 
his public and private virtues ſo endear him to the 
Engliſh nation, that they began to look upom him 
the fitteſt perſon to ſucceed the reigning” monarch, 


But Edward, to counteract this growing pattiality 


for Harold, ſent for his nephew, Edward the'Outlaw, 
fon of Edmund Ironſide ; and his hereditary title to 
the crown, in preference even to the king himſelh, 
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had the deſired effect on the public mind ſoon aſter 
his arrival in England. But the death of this prince 
in the year 1057, and the infancy of his ſon Edgar, 
ſurnamed Atheling, or Prince Royal, revived the 
hopes and ambitious projects of Harold. He there- 
fore ſtrove, by the indire& exertion of all his influ- 
ence and power, to pave his way to the throne, 
while Edward was as ſecretly and earneſtly labour- 
ing to ſecure it to his kinſman, * Duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

In this ſtate of i intrigue and incertitude v were the 
internal politics of England, when Harold, in the 
year 1062, having been at his ſeat at Boſham, ven- 
tured out in a open boat too far into the Britiſh Chan- 
nel, and was driven by a ſudden tempeſt on the coaſt 
of Picardy. There, as ſoon as known, he was ſeized 
by order of the Duke of Ponthieu, who, we may 
ſuppoſe, was glad of an. opportunity. of reſenting in 
his perſon, the late enmity of Earl Godwiz to the ad- 
renturers from the Continent at the court of Edward. 
He allo might have been acquainted with the ſecret 
competition between Harold and the Duke of Nor- 
mandy for the Eugiiſb Crown, and therefore, in de- 
ſpite of the ſacred laws of hoſpitality, and that invi- 
olability affixed by every generous tnind, to diſtreſs, 
delivered him into the hands of his rival. Harold, 
now in the power of his greateſt enemy, of neceſſity 
complied with all. his requiſitions ; eſpouſed one of 
his daughters; promiſed to aſſiſt him in aſcending 


the throne of England; and, as ſome ſay, ſolemnly 


{wore 
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fwore never to attempt the attainment of that throne 
for himſelf. | N 
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In the narration of this avi I bend 
followed the reſpectable authority of Main of 
Malmſbury, and Matthew Paris. But Brompton, 5. 
Dunelmenſis, H. of Huntingdon, and others, who, in 
fo many places, have proſtituted the dignity-of Hi. 
tory, in excuſe or adulution of the reigning houſe, 
fate the circumſtances ſo as to apologiſe for the 
guilty founder of the W line of our nui 
princes. wor 

Harold, ſoon after his return from dah, me 
marched with his brother Toſton, tuen Earl of his 
Northumberland, againſt Griffin, the valiant and en- ] 
terpriſing Prince of Wales, whom he cauſed to be of 
dethroned, and finally beheaded by his own ſubjects: wit 
and the Engliſh, thus rid of an active enemy by the Af 

exertions of Harold, began, in many parts of the for 
kingdom, openly to declare, that the man who ſo fer 
bravely defended his country, was the moſt deſerving wor 
of its ſceptre. to 1 
N Not long after, Harc1, whoſe ſoul, we may well to 
ſuppoſe, panted for the dangerous diſtinction of roy- ſan; 
alty, improved another Genal occaſion of extending hat 
his popularity. His brother, Toffon, a man af a vi- his 
olent and ſavage diſpoſition, having, by oppreſſion En; 
and cruelty, irritated the Northumbrians into open Mi 
revolt againſt his government, Harold was ſent by che 
the king to chaſtiſe and reduce them to ſubjection. 


But on hearing the "Ow of thay complaints, he, the 
with 
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with generous impartiality, ſtated their grievances to | 


the court, and - procured the Earldom of Noribum- 


berland to be conferred on Morkard; who was univer--- ' 


{ally eſteemed for his virtues in that country. This 


ſplendid act of public juſtice which endeared' Harold | 


to the Northumbrians, raifed à ferocious enemy 
againſt him in the perſon of his degraded brother. 
We may therefore juſtly conelude, that if he had not 
been ſwayed more by a ſpirit of equity, and I 
nuine benignity of his heart, than by policy, he 


would have ſtudied only the power and aggrandiſe- 


ment of his own family; and DAE 7 en in 


his earldom. y 4 

In this ſituation of public ahi, uunl at the 24 
of the year 1065, Edward the Confeſſor was ſeized 
with his laſt illneſs. The Mice] Gemote, or Grand 
Aſſembly of the Nation, then convened at London 


for the conſecration of the new Abbey at Weftmin- 


fer, ſent deputies to the dying king to requeſt he 
would nominate a ſucceflor; and, at the ſame time, 
to intimate that Harold would be the moſt acceptable 
to the nation. But Edward, unwilling to give his 
ſanction to the elevation of a man he had always 
hated, and aware of the little intereſt young Edgar, 


his nephew, or William, Duke of Normandy, had in 


England, left the ſucceſſion to be directed by the 


Micel Gemote theniſelves : and they unanimouſly | 


chole Harold the Second for their king. 


Here was the firſt appearance of deviation gt 


the conduct of a truly great and good man, that we 
3 L can 
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ean diſcover in the life of Harold. Dazaled bythe 
glare of a crown, he violated his oath, if any he 
gave, to William, which, though compulſory, the 
ſtrit rules of honour and morality required"to'be 
Mill held ſacred, in-as-much as there was no 
or great public good in view, to juſtify à differen 
conduct. So far indeed was that from being the caſe, 
that he trampled on the hereditary right of ſuceeſ. Wa 
fion, which veſted in Edgar Atheling ; though, it as 
muſt be admitted, that right was not very highly re- 
ſpected among the Anglo- Sarong, and public eleflion th 
wu is, at any time, competent to ſuperſede i it. But had th 
* Harold, with a noble ſelf-denial, ſet the "crown" on po 
7 the head of that young prince, and promoted the in- be 
N tereſt of the nation, himſelf, in the ſubordinate, but co 
more honourable, ſtation of regent or chief-minif- be 
ter, his name would have deſcended to poſterity, as ga 
one of the brighteſt in the lift of patriotiſm; and his en 
country would probably have thereby eſcaped all the ge 
miſery it afterwards experienced from the barbarous th 
ambition of the Norman Conqueror. Could any thing w, 
however excuſe the conduct of Harold in this parti- co 


cular, it would be the truly paternal care and impar- ag 
tial vigilance with which he governed the W - N ec 
after his election. H 


The firft enemy King Harold had to N was | 
his furious and vindictive brother, Toffon, who fir >: 
infeſted the Engliſh coaſt with a fleet wy had ne 
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BRIGHTHEEMSTON ag 
received from his father-in-law, Baldevin, Earl of 
Flanders, and next, in the baſe ſpirit of parricide, 
prevailed on Harold Harfager, King of Norway, to 
attempt the conqueſt of England. 
In the mean time, the Duke. of Nermerdy fact 


— 


ambaſſadors to remind Harold of his oath; and in 


caſe of his refuſal to abdicate the throne, to declare 
war againſt him. The new king's anſwer was fuck 


as became the unſcrupulous warrior, and the choſert 


ſovereign of a brave and powerful nation; William. 
therefore prepared to aflert his pretended right by 
the ſword, and Harold, with no leſs vigour, to op- 
poſe him. But the Normans not having embarked 
before the autumnal equinox, the King of England 
concluded the execution of their hoſtile deſigns had 
been deferred till the next ſeaſon, and therefore be- 
gan to diſband his forces. Before, however, he had 
entirely done fo, he received the diſagreeable intelli- | 
gence of the arrival of a fleet of five hundred fail in 
the Tyne, under the command of the King of Nor. 
way, and his own unnatural brother Thi. He ac- 
cordingly marched with all poſſible expedition 
againſt the invaders, who laid waſte the country with - 
equal ſucceſs and cruelty from the mouth of the 
Humber to the city of York, before he could put a 
ſtop to their devaſtation, The two armies at laſt 
came within fight of each other at Stanfordbridge, 
near Tor. The Norwegians had poſted themſelves 


Sax. Ann. 
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in a moſt advantageous. ſituation, . with the "river 
Derwent in their front, and a ſtrong detachment to 
guard the bridge. But Harold, urged alike by ne 
ceſſity and undaunted inclination, reſolved to attack 
them without delay, and therefore ordered a conſi- 


derable body to force the bridge; a ſervice which 


they found it extremely difficult to „ particu. 


larly on account of the aſtoniſhing valour and prow- 


eſs of a Norwegian, who, with his ſingle arm, is ſaid 


to have ſlain no leſs than forty of his aflailants, and 


yielded them not poſſeſſion of the bridge but with 
his life.” The engagement now became general, and 
was carried on with doubtful ſucceſs far eight hours; 
Victory crowned the valour and experience of Harold 
at laſt. Harfager and Tofton were both ſlain; and 
twenty veſſels were ſufficient to carry back, the re- 
mains of an army of ſixty thouſand men. Even this 
feeble remnant departed only through the generous 
forbearance of the victor, who gave Olaus, the ſon 
of Harfager, permiſſion and means of Wd 
them to his native land. 

But on this occaſion, a ſpirit of public coy 
and tenderneſs for his ſubjects at large, ſeem to have 


| betrayed Harold into an act of impolicy and apparent 


injuſtice to his valiant companions. The great plun- 


der found in the Norwegian camp, he reſeryed-to 


himſelf, though it had been the eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
of Saxen generals to divide the ſpoils of the enemy 


Brompton. 


among 
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zmong their officers and ſoldiers. - However, the 
well-known juſtice and liberality of Harold, forbid 
us to impute this conduct to any other motive than a 
laudable reluctance to burden the people with taxes 
for the war which he was ſhortly to wage with his 
iniquitous rival : and though his error proved even- 
tually ſo ruinous to himſelf and his kingdom, the eye 
of candour will contemplate it with a mixture hw IC» 
gret and approbation, 

In nine days after the battle of Stunfordbridee, 
William, Duke of Normandy, landed very unexpect- 
edly at Pevenſey, in Sufjex : and Harold, on intelli- 
gence of his arrival, marched with all poſſible expe- 
dition to oppoſe him; but was deſerted on the way 
by many of his diſcontented army. He however 
proceeded ſouthward, and with the addition of ſome 
levies haſtily collected from Bright belmſton and his 
other manors in Suſſex, encamped within nine miles 
of the invaders.* In this fituation Gurth, one of 
Harold's brothers, gave him the prudent advice not 
to hazard a battle immediately; but only to harraſs 
the enemy till he had received reinforcements ſuffi- 
cient to inſure him victory. To this the king would 
not liſten. He next requeſted to have the command 
and danger himſelf of the firſt encounter with the 
Normans, that Harold, in caſe of any unfayourable 
turn, might be reſerved, to retrieve it. But that 
prince was too much irritated by an inſulting meſſage 


* Brompton. S. Dunelm. 
| ) | from 
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from William, and too jealous of his military fame, I 
to follow the ſalutary counſel of his brother, Ac. m 
cordingly, on the 14th day of October, in the year ch 
1066, which was his birth-day, he joined battle With c 
the Normans, and, after performing all that valour ei 
and judgment could do againſt ſo brave and experi- th 
enced an enemy, cloſed a glorious life, and a thort th 
reign of nine months and nine days in the field of on 
battle near Haſtings. Among his royal predeceſſors, ac 
the illuſtrious Alfred alone was his ſuperior 1 and we da 
may perhaps be puzzled to find his equal in the long mi 
line of his ſucceſſors. 92 
Brigbibelmſton having now fallen, with all the m: 
other poſſeſſions of Harold and his family, to Willian WI n 
the Conqueror, he conferred it on his ſon-in-law and po 
one of his generals, William, Lord of Warren in be 
Normandy, afterward created Earl of Surrey in Eng- val 
Hand : and as this lordſhip paſſed for ſome generations ha 
in the ſame deſcent as Lewes, the reader is referred da 
to the part of this hiſtory, which mentions, in regular m. 
ſucceſſion, the noble proprietors of that borough. 
At the time of the grand ſurvey, we find the ſee m 
of the three manors of this town veſted in ¶ illiam de thi 


Warren. One of theſe, which, in the time of A 
ward the Confeſſor and of Harold, as alſo at the time 6 


of the ſaid ſurvey, defended itſelf for five hides and lan 
a half, had, before the conqueſt, belonged to Inc 1 
tric, by grant from Earl Godwin, as before related: cit 


and after the conqueſt, it was held by Radulphns, 
one of the Norman adventurers, under M illiam « 
4,48 5 Watren. 
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Warren. Brifiric held i in demeſne, or his own im- 
mediate poſſeſſion, half a carucate, or. ploughland, 
the whole arable land of the manor being three caru- 
cates. Nadulpbus uſed the fame: quantity: and 


eighteen villeins, and nine botdars, uſed the reſt of 


the arable land, for the cultivation of which, and 
the lord's half carucate, they had three plougbs, and 
one ſervus or villein in groſs under them. From the 
account of this manor, and ather paſſages in Domel- 
day, it appears that the villanus, or the bordarins, 
might poſſeſs, or at leaſt occaſionally employ a ſer- 
ous The“ gablum, or cuſtomary rent of this 
maritime manor, was four thouſand: herrings or 


mackarel. Before the conqueſt, it was worth eight 


pounds and twelve ſhillings a year. But after having 
been pillaged and waſted: by the Normans, its yearly 
value fell to five pounds. About the year 1081, it 
had been ſo far improved, as to be valued in Domeſ- 
day at twelve pounds: This, I conceive was the 
manor afterwards denominated: Brighthelm/lon-Lewes. 

Before the conqueſt, another of the three great 
manors of Brighthelmflon was held of the king, by 
three“ Aloarii, or joint tenants of the lame manor, 
who owed no ſuit or ſervice to any ſuperior, but 
* might go where they pleaſed,” that is, in the feudal 
language of Domeſday, were attached to no lord in 
a /cignoral, but to the kiog alone in a civil capa - 
city, This manor defended itſelf for fix hides, and 


: Vid. Spelman V. Hobba. 


one 
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one yardland. One of the tenants above-mentioned 
had an aula, or manor-houſe on his part. be 
ſhares of the other two were uſed by villes The 
whole formed but one manor, and contained five 
ploughlands of arable. After the conqueſt, -thisina. 
nor was held by one Widard under William de War. 
ren. He had one ploughland and à half in his 
demeſne, or immediate poſſeſſion ; and fourteen vil- 
teins and twenty-one bordars uſed the other three 
ploughlands and a halt. It alſo contained ſeven acres ty 
of meadow, and wood enough to afford pannapey*or 
maſt and acorns for twenty-one hogs belonging to 
the villeins of the manor, three of which the lord 
was, by the general cuſtom of the county, entitled 
to. There were alſo attached to this manor four 
hage in Lewes. Before the conqueſt, it was valued 
at ten pounds a year, in ſome time after, at eight 
pounds; and, at the time of the grand ſurwey of 
Domeſday, it had riſen to twelve pounds à year. ei 
This manor I take to be that now known by the 
name of Brighthelmſton-Michelham. * 

The third great manor of this town and par, 
was held of King Harold by one Ulkuard. © It defend- 
ed itſelf as five hides and a half. The arable land of 
this manor was four carucates or ploughlands. Aſter re 
the conqueſt, William de Watteville held this manor 
under William de Warren. He uſed one ploughland 
in demeſne, and thirteen villeins and eleven borders 
uſed another. There are two of the four ploughlands 


above-mentioned, left unaccounted for by the letter 
7" pb 
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of Domeſday : nor idsed des K context throw 
any light upon the matter. In my opinion, we muſt 
ſuppoſe an error in the numerical figtres ſet dom 
in that record; or that; ut the time of making the 
ſurvey, the other tw& eto deb were not in tillage. 
The church ſtood within this manor, "which; in the 
whole, was valued before the conqueſt at teri pounds 


a year, after the ravages of that revolution; at eight 


pounds, and, at the time of the great ſurvey, at 
twelve pounds a year. This, I think, was the ma- 
nor which is known at this "Pp ic fre name of Ate | 
yngwortb. * 

In the reign of Eng Mn e HE 0s renee | 
in the poſſeſſion of Ralph de Chenty, who gave the 
Priory of Leues the advowſon of the church there, 
together with the tithes of alt his lands in the pariſſi: 
and in proceſs of time the whole manor became the 
property of that houſe. The Priory of M thelham, 
either by tree grant or prirchaſe, became poſſeſſed of 
the manor held by the three Alourii before the con- 
queſt, in Brigbthelmſon; and from that circum 
ſtance, it has retained the name of Brighthelmſton- 
Michelham to this day. The third manor, that held 
by Brictric before the conqueſt, ſeems to have been. 
retained by the Earls of Warren, and their Tucces- ' 
lors, the Earls of Arundel, in the fame line of deſcent 
as the Borough and Barony of Lewes * for in the par- 
tition of the manors and wer! e of 222 


\ 


4 Mr. Rowe's MS. Fol. 158. 
3M | barony 
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barony n the coheirs of 7. OPS. Fitz-Alan, 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, who died in the; year 
1415, this manor fell to John Mowbray, a 
| Norfolk, and was then eſtimated at eighteen pounds, 


ſixteen ſhillings, and ſeven- pence a year g and in 
the ſubdiviſion of the Mowbray ſhare of tiſe Barony 


of Lewes, which devolved, in the year 14484, on dhe 


Howard and Berkley families from Anne, Mowhzay, 
the betrothed Ducheſs of York, the ſame mager 
ſeems to have been ſevered between Thomas Howard, 

Earl of Surrey, and Maurice, Lord Berkley, in the 
nineteenth year of the reign of Henry the: Sehn. 

From the circumſtance of its having been ſo long in 
the immediate poſſeſſion of the Lords of Lewes, 
while the other two manors were held by "religious 
houſes in mortmain, this manor obtained: "_ om 
guiſhing name of Brigbibelmſton-Lete. 

From the ſurnames of ſome of the moſt ancient 
families in the town of Bri ghthelm/ton, the phraſe and 
pronunciation of the old natives, and ſome. peculiar 
cuſtoms there, it has, with great probability, been 
conjectured; that the town had, at ſome diſtant pe 
riod, received a. colony of Flemings. This might 
have happened ſoon after the conqueſt, for we gead 
of a great inundation of the ſea about that time 
in Flanders ; and ſuch of the inhabitants of the de- 
luged country as wanted new habitatipns, could not 
have any where applied with a greater likelihood: of 
ſucceſs than in England. Matilda, Queen of Wi ile 


8 . Ibid, fol. 137. | 
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| the Conqueror, was their countrywoman, being | 
daughter to Baldwin, Earl of Flanders. At her re- 


queſt, William de Warren, her ſon-in-law,, would 
have readily given a band of thoſe diſtreſt emigrants 
2 ſettlement on one of his numerous manors; and, as 
they had been inhabitants of the maritime part of 


Flanders, and lived chiefly by fiſhing, Brighthelmſton 2 


was the moſt dęſirable fituation for chem wan the 
territory of that nobleman. * » 7 

The Flemings thus ſettled at Brighthelmflon, were 
led by habit and ſituation, to direct their chief at- 
tention to the fiſhery of the Channel. Beſide obtain- 
ing a plentiful ſupply of freſh fiſh of the beſt kind 
and quality for themſelves and their inland neigh- 
bours, they, every ſeaſon, cured a great number of 
herrings, and exported them to ſeveral parts of the 
Continent, whete the abſtinence of lent, vigils, and 


other meagre days, inſured them a conſtant market. 


The inhabitants of the town, now claſſed into land- 
men and ſeamen, or mariners, profited reſpectively by 


the advantages of their ſituation. The former, whoſe . 


dwellings covered the Cliff, and part of the gentle 
acclivity behind it, drew health and competence from 
a fertile ſoil. The latter, reſiding in two ſtreets under 


the Cliff, found as bountiful a ſource of ſubſiſtence and 


profit in the boſom of the ſea. In proceſs of time, the 
nariners and their families had increaſed fo far as to 
compoſe more than two-thirds of the population of 
the town, and had a proportionate ſhare of the offices 
and internal regulation of the pariſh. 
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The principal Events of Brighthelmflon, in io 


cal Order, down fromthe ——_ to e "RI 
Year, 1794, incluſtve. 8 


E have, in the laſt chapter, ſeen 2 5 
poſſeſſors of this town diſſeized of their mas 
nors by the violent and afflictive hand/of conqueſt ; 
and we have ſeen all thoſe manors conferred hy the 
conqueror on his kinſman and ſon-in-law, . #illian 
de Warren, who, as chief feudatory, granted them 
to three of his fellow-adventurers and countrymen, 
But while the late 7hanes or Lords of thoſe and many 
other manors, complained, with too much. reaſon, 
of Norman uſurpation and injuſtice, - the enſlaved na 
tives of the place only changed their maſters, Lake 
the aſs in the fable, they ſaw the recent revolution 
with indifference, juſtly aware that the bondman's 
burden would be the ſame, whether his petty tyrant 
were a Saxon or a Norman. Had they and their fel. 
low-ſufferers all over the kingdom, had an intereſt in 
the land, an army five times as numerous ag Hi, 
ams, would have been inſufficient to, ſubdue it, 
They even hoped, as the wretched are ever inclined 
to do, that any political change muſt terminate in 
their favour: and, in the event, that hope proved 
not totally deluſive. Norman juriſprudence, if 80 
Norman morality, began to operate favourably to 0 
Eng 
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Engliſþ villein ſoon after the conqueſt. © Of that de 
{cription there were eighty-leven in Brighthelmfion at 
the time of making the grand ſurvey of the king» 
dom. On the-arriyal of the Flemiſh coloniſts in that 
town, in the time of the fir{t or ſecond Earl of Mar. 
ren, for there were conſiderable inundations of Nan. 
ders cotemporary with both, thoſe emigrants, though 
received perhaps as vaſſals, found their condition an 
improvement on the general ſtate of villenage: and 
the indulgence-ſhewn to foreigners, was in time ex- 
tended to the natives. Thus did the disfranchiſed 
landholders of Brightbelmſton gradually emerge from 
the moſt abject ſtate of feudal dependence, into the 
leſs precarious one of tenants by copy of. court roll. 
If once regiſtered as-tenants i in the rolls of a manor, 


with the conſent of the lord or his ſteward, their 


title became 1ndefeaſible, as alſo deſcendible to their 
heirs, except in caſe of neglect or violation of the de+ 
finite and recorded duties of their tenure. | 
As population and induſtry eyer keep pace with 
the degree of political juſtice dealt by government to 
the people, the huſbandman of Brighthelmfton had 
now every. inducement to marriage, and toiled with - 
pleaſure in his patrimonial field. The mariner of the 
lame town, braved the dangers of the deep, while 
he was providing not only ſubſiſtence, but a future 
proviſion for his family. No longer the ſport or'vic- 
um of feudal caprice, he independently tranſmicted- 
to his poſterity, ſtill indeed under the qualified con- 
trol of manerial cuſtom, his ſhip or boat, his cottage, 
| a his 


g 
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his capſtan- place and garden, with other Mon 


ments of his paternal ſolicitude and induſtry. I tc 

town, as member of the port of Shoreham." was hc 

obliged to furniſh ſome ſeamen for the royal navy: tr 
but there was no other tax or ſervice impoſed on the 

| enflomary tenants of this town for the uſe of the py- Fit 

thi 


vernment, till the adoption of a poll. tar in the reign 
of Edward the Third, which was productive of the Th 
memorable inſurrection of Walter Hilliard, cortimon- thi 


iy called Vat Tyler, in the ſucceeding reign: to 
Brighthelmſton having thus become ſo conſiderable wm 
as to need the public accommodation of '4 marker, qui 


Fohn de Warren, Earl of Surrey, in the year 1313, but 
obtained a charter for holding a weekly? mY there 210! 
on Thurſday. the 
The Lower 7. own, or that under the on, being Its 
| too ſmall for the reſidence of the mariners, now daily 
f increaſing in number and property, many of them 
| | fixed their habitation in the Upper Town : but the 


huſbandmen and artificers having covered the Clif war 
with their dwellings a conſiderable way from the cou 
Stein, weſtward, the fiſbermen began two ſtreets, one were 
at either end of that range, which were named from ther 
their ſituation, and ſtill point out the early limits of calle 
the town. After Eaft-fireet and Weft-ftreet had thus ſher 
been continued ſome conſiderable way towards the an ir 
north, and inhabited by the f/hermen, the landen conſ 
alſo becoming every day more numerous, ſound it The 
neceſſary to build intermediate ſtreets parallel to thoſe bour 
tenus 


already erected on the eaſt and weſt; and the propri- 
l etors 
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etors of the north laines, now finding it convenient 
io have their barns, and finally, their own dyelling- 
houſes and cottages for their workmen, at, chat en 
tremity of the toun, formed the Nortb-atreet. 
In this ſtate of progreſſixe population and proſpe- 
ry, was the town of Brighthelmston, when, about 


the middle of the fourteenth century, Edward the 


Third's ambitious projects againſt France, expoſed 
this and the other fiſhing towns of the ſouthern coaſt, | 
to the occaſional retaliation of that kingdom. Their 


ſhips and boats were taken, and their fiſhery fre- 


quently interrupted. In the year 1377, the French 
burnt and plundered moſt of the towns from Ports- 
mouth to Hastings. But the peculiar injury, if any, 
then done to Brighthelmston, has not been recorded. 
Its ſituation had indeed been always expoſed to the 
predatory vigilance and deſcent of a maritime ene- 


my, from the time of the Saxon and Daniſh pirates, 5 


down to the more formidable annoyance of modern 
war: and the land- owners and others of the adjacent 
country, as well as the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt, 
vere obliged to keep watch and ward, whenever 
there was the leaſt appearance of danger. The watch, - 
called vigiliæ minute, in the-king's; mandate to the 


ſheriff, was nocturnal, and ſeldom exacted, unleſs - 


an immediate deſcent were apprehended. The ward 
conſiſted of men at arms, and hobilers or hoblers. 
The latter. were perſons who ſeem to have - been 
bound to perform that ſervice, by the nature of their 
tenure, They were a fort of light cavalry, dreſſed 
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in jackets called hobjls, and mounted on fleet Het 
The bold ſtand made againſt the Freneh' who landes 
at Rotttingdean in 1477, was principally by the winch 
and ward-keepers of this coaſt, ' which had berm d- 
vided into diſtricts, entruſted to the care of fonieha- 
ron or religious houſe, by certain conmiſſlontes 
called Rectores Comitatus. Thus it was that the Prior Wa 
of Lewes, and the Abbot of Battle, as we find in e , 
annals of both houſes, were placed, at ſevetal uses, the 
at the head of an armed power, to oppoſe acbuul or 


as | 
_ threatened invaſion. Certain hundreds and wat 
were allo obliged, under pain of forfeiture of other Fre 


penalty, to keep the beacons in proper dotidivien, mir 
and to fire them at the approach of an enemy in dor. 
order to alarm and — the inhabitants of the Ma 


Weald. © | Woo ttt forc 


Thus, whenever the wicked policy or ambitiowof Wl 2: 
courts, involved the induſtrious and innocent"inha- . 
bitants of this country in the alarm and ruin of wu, glor 
Brighthelmston generally experienced a conſiderable 2 ſh; 
ſhare of the public diſtreſs. Beſide an obligat f 1 
contributing with ſome of its beſt mariners-for-the attac 
manning of the king's fleet in thoſe wars; the tea tron 
was, in a great meaſure, deprived of its trade and truſt 
fiſhery. At the commencement. of the wanton and Knie 
impolitic war proclaimed by Henry the Eighth in the fire | 
year 1513, againſt Lewis the Nu elſih of Frames we entra 
find all the maritime induſtry of Brighrhelmiazon ſuſ- this 
pended, and its buildings threatened with plunder the | 
and conflagration. Actuated, however, by, be bimſe 


abſurd 
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:bſurd antipathy which it is the practice and-intereſt 
of corrupt governments to eſtabliſh at home, againſt 
any nation which they irritate or force into a war, the 
inhabitants ſoon forgot their on loſſes iti the proſ- 
pect of greater miſery being ſpread among the unof- 
lending inhabitants of the oppoſite coalt; by Sir Ed- 
ward Howard, Lord High Admiral of England. Kut. 
The public had juſtly entertdined great hopes from 


the valour and experience of this nobleman,” as well 


as from the ſtrength of his fleet, hen he ſailed to- 
wards Breſt in order to deſtroy that town, and the 
French fleet in harbour there. On his way, the ad- 
miral deſcried Monſieur Pregent, a French Commo- 
dore, and Knight of Rhodes, who was coming from 
Marſeilles with ſix galleys, and ſome toiſts to rein- 
force the Breſt fleet, and chaſed him into /. Bigſand. 
Bay. Now confident of deſtroying the divided navy 
of France, he invited the king to reap in perſon the 


glory of the enterpriſe. But the royal anſwer being | 


a ſharp rebuke, the admiral was ſo irritated, that he 
totally diſregarded the ſuggeſtions of. prudence in his 
attack on the Freuchb Commodore, Who had” very 
ſtrongly fortified himſelf within the Bay. Fatally 
truſting to the information and advice of a Spaniſh 
Knight, named Caros, he entered the bay under the 
fre of two ſtrong batteries which commanded the 
nntrance, with only a barge and three galleys. With 
this inconſiderable force, however, he frightened 
the French from their galleys, and took poſſeſſion 


bimſelf of the Commodore's. But they ſoon reco- 
3 * vered 
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vered from their panic, and, perceiving the danger. 
ous ſituation into which his inconſiderate valoum had 
betrayed him, returned with fury to the unequal 
conflict. Sir Edvard's. barge having drifted-afterhe 

had taken poſſeſſion of the French galley, he had 
no no means of retreating, and in that delperate 
fituation, refolved not to ſurvive his misfortune. The 
deck ſoon ſtreamed with the blood of his brave com- 
panions; and he was himſelf, at laſt, thruſt with'a 
half pike into the ſea,* his life having been thus cloſed 

in an element which had long been the ſource * 
theatre of his glory. 

After this misfortune, the Engli ib fleet * 
home; and Monſieur Pregent, reinforced from A, 
and animated by his late good fortune, failed to the 
coaſt of Suſſex, to wreak that vengeance,» due to 
Henry alone, on his innocent ſubjects. He accord- 
ingly landed ſome men in the night-time, D en- 
tered Brighibelmſton, plundered it of every thing v. 
luable which they could remove, and ſet many 
houſes on fire. Some of the innocent inhabitants 
were wantonly ſlain by the invaders ; and the welt, 
flying in terror and confuſion diſſerent ways, alaim- 
ed the country as far as Lees and the Weald. But 
the Frenchmen reimbarked with their booty next mort» 
ing, before the country people were aſſembled in * 
force to annoy them. | 

But the injured inhabitants of Brig bthelmfto had 
ſoon after, the ſuperlative comfort and reparation. 40 
s Burchett's Nav. Liſt. 
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1 that Sir Thomas Howard, who' Hütte bis 
late unfortunate brother, and Sir Johx mallop, mide 
2 deſcent on the coaſt of Normandy, where they de- 
ſolated no leſs than twenty-one towns and villages 
inhabited by people who never did, and perhaps ne- 
ver wiſhed to do, any injury to their fellow - men on 
this fide the channel. Such is the fortune, and 
ſuch the 8 and diſtinction * 5 INE game 
of war ! 

The next confiderable evil which this adsl 
practice of warfare ſubjected Brighthghnfton to, was 
another viſit from the French. In the year 1545, 
Henry the Eighth, alike the ſport of his own paſſions, 
and the dupe of his allies, in the guilt of aggreſſive, 
unprovoked hoſtility, ravaged Artois and Picardy, by 
the ſuperiority of his forces, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the town of Boulogne. The French king, whoſe = 
military ambition was not leſs criminal than Henry's, | 
ſent Monfieur D' Anne bauit, with a conſiderable fleet, 


to retaliate the wanton” and barbarous defolations of 


the Engliſh army in France, on their innocent fellow- 
ſubjefts on the ſouthern coaſts of the ifland. That 
fleet, amounting in all to one hundred and ſeventy 
fail, ſoon fell in with the Engliſh fleet near Port/- 
mouth, and, after a flight engagement, forced it to 
take refuge behind the Tile of Wight. The French 
landed on that ifland, and detached' a ſquadron to 

plunder the adjacent coat, which, on the 19th of 
July, landed near Hove, with an intention to burn 
Brighthelmfton and Shoreham. But the Beacons . 


. * 
* - 


* 


and proceeded to pillage the town and its environs, 
But the gentry and yeomanry of the coalt having 


recover their galleys, +6 


 Blockhouſe.”, This parcel, however, was only pai of 
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ſoon collected on the Downs, ſufficient to intimidate 
the invaders, who departed without having done any 
material injury. Their next attempt was on News 
haven, where they landed to a conſiderable number, | 


been collected on the neighbouring hills to oppoſe 
the expected deſcent, attacked the French ſo vigouts 
ouſly, that they flew many of them in attempting to 


The town of Brighthelmflon, thus haraſſed by fre, 
quent alarm, and the deſultory attacks of an actire 
enemy, reſolved to erect fortifications, Which 
afford them ſome protection in future. Accordingly; 
at a Court Baron held for the manor of Brighthelms 
ston- Lewes, on the 27th of September, in the ef 
1558 (1 Eliz.) the lords of that manor granted g 
inhabitants of the town a parcel of land on th⁴ el 
between Blacklyon-street and Ship-street, and about” 
two hundred and ſixteen yards weſtward ram 
lower end of East. street, thirteen feet in length, and 
ſixteen feet in breadth, to build thereon a ſtore-hquls 
for armour and. ammunition, afterwards: called the 


the ſite of that building, for at a Court Baron hed 
for the manor of Athngworth, on the 3d day gf 
, in the year 1613s, the 8 hs} 

| | 1 
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the north fide of the ſaid building F i e * 


nor. The Bloctbouſe, the walls of which. eee 
eight feet in thickneſs, and eighteen, feet in height, | 
was circular, and meaſured fifty feet in diameter- 
Sereral arched apartments in its, chick walls, were 


repoſitories for the powder and other ammunition for 


the defence of the town. In front of it, ard the 
ſea, was a little battery called the Gun: garden, on 
which were mounted four pieces of large iron ord- 
nance, Adjoining the Blocłhauſe, on the eaſt, ſtood 
the Toronbouſe, with a dungeon under it for the con- 
finement of malefactors. From the ſummit of this 


building roſe a turret, on which the town clock was 


fred. At the ſame time with the Blazkhouſe, were 
erected four gates of freeſtone (three of which were 
arched) leading from. the Cliff to that part of the 
town which lay under it, viz; the Eau pale at the 
lower end of East-atreet; the Portal, vulgarly miſ- 
called the Porter g gute, which was Jeſs than any of 
the others, and ſtood next the Eat. gate; the Mid- 
dle gate, oppoſite the end of Midale-atreet, common 
ly called the Cate of all Nations; and the Mest gate, 
which ſtood at the end of M eattotreet. From the 
East. gate, weſtward, there was, at the ſame time, a 
wall built about fifteęn feet high, and four hundred 
let long, where the Cliff was moſt caſy of aſcent; 
and from the een At ent 1 
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three feet high, was continued on the verge of the Bo 

Cliff to the West. gate, with embraſures for eankoy; ch 
The Blockhouſe was built at the expence of the ma ly 


riners of the town ; but the gates and walls em 0 cie 
have been erected partly, if not © OR ex- me 


pence of government. | _—_ cla 
The upland part of the town, „8 ede ſe⸗ pu 
cured on the ſouth, might alſo, in caſe of an . as 
gency, be rendered pretty ſecure on its three d ou 
fides, by cutting trenches at the end of the firetts mc 
which led into the town, or barring the enemy e. ON 
trance with lumber carriages and houfhold f ſon 
ſel, 


ture, while the CA KAN annoyed them = _ 
quarter. | 2 
The internal Faber of Briebthelmftok wet for ing 


many ages been almoſt exclufively under the de. ma 
tion of the Mariners, the landmen, who confiltedef an) 
farmers, inferior huſbandmen, and artificers; ad tro 


now become ſufficiently numerous to claim u Aer tw. 
ſhare of influence than they had hitherto enjoyedin to 
the public buſineſs of the town and pariſh, aud Were of 
therefore engaged in frequent diſputes with the other pai 
party. The town had, fince the days of Ayu been Mt 
chiefly governed by a Society called T ö fac 
which, like that of Lerves, formed a Commſttes G in 
Counſel to the head boroughs, and likewiſe d ie | 
Conſtable, foon after the firſt inſtitution of that the 
fice, and thereby ſecured to themſelves almoſt the * 
whole management of the town and pariſh. As this 
wy; for the moſt part, compoſed the jury at the toy 
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Borough Court, and afterwards, at the Lawday, the 
choice of Conſtable and Head-boroughs, reſted chief- 


ly with them, as alſo the filling of occational vacan- 


cies in their own body. The Jandmen, excluded this 
monopoly of power among the mariners, became 
clamorous for redreſs,. and began to object to the 
public aſſeſſments of a place where they were treated 
as aliens. Theſe contentions became at laſt ſo ſeri- 
ous an evil in the town, that the moſt prudent and 
moderate of both parties, in the year 1578, petiti- 
oned the Lords of the Council to appoint proper per- 
ſons to inſpe& the ancient cuſtoms of the place, and 
ſelect from them an equitable little code for the fu- 
ture adjuſtment of all public differences. Accord- 
ingly the Earl of Arundel, Lord Buckburft, Sir The- 
mas Shirley, of Preston, and Henry Shelley; Eſq, or 
any two of them, were appointed by Commiſſioners 
from the Council, to ſettle every diſagreement be- 
tween the inhabitants of Brigbibelmſton, with regard 
to admiſſion into the Society of Twelve, the aſſeſſment 
of town rates, and the other public concerns of the 
pariſh: and this commiſſion Lord Buctburst and 
Mr. Shelley executed in the year 15380, to the ſatis- 
faction of all parties, as will more particularly appear 
in the next chapter. 

In the year 1584, #1 liam Midwinter, Gillen, ſold 
the ſite of the Free Chapel or Chauntry, dedicated 
to H. Bartholomew, in the town of Brightbelmston, 
o Thomas Friend and others, in truſt for the ſaid 
town, in u e of the ſum of forty · four 
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pounds, which had been raiſed by ſubſetiption 
among the inhabitants This chauntry, nom eh 


monly called the Bartholomew's, had been pareel"of 
the late diſſolved Priory of Lewes, and was Burgen 
by the French in the year 1513. On the diffeluten 
of that houſe, it was granted to Lord Cromrwellj and 
on his attainder and execution, to Anne of Cleves;” lt 
reverted to the crown in the year 15 57, on the death 
of that princeſs ; and we next find it in the poſſeſſion 
of Roger Blackbourne, a farmer in 7 or Iſbire. In the 
year 1577, he aliened it to Milo Taylor, ſervant"to 
Lord -Buckburst, and John coduell, both of South- 
ever, near Lewes: Taylor ſoon after releaſed his hate 
therein to Codzwell, and he ſold the whole to w 
above mentioned William Midminter. 
From the year 1545, Brighthelmston ba 
an exemption from the attacks and alarms of a eg 


enemy, till, in the year 1586, a fleet of about fit 


ſail were deſcried off that town, apparently waiting 
for a favourable opportunity of landing. The ter- 
fied inhabitants, concluding it was the "Spaniſh" 
mada, then univerſally dreaded in the nation; fired 
the beacons, and ſent off to Lord Buckbursr, Lord 


Lieutenant of the County of Suſſex, and one of the 


Lords of that town, for protection. His Lorditup 


attended with as many armed men as he cou U. 
ter on ſo ſudden an emergency, and took poſt un 


the brow of the Cliff between Brighthelmston and 
- Rottingdean, in order to oppoſe the landing of the 
ſuppoſed enemy at either place. In the courſe of 
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the enſuing night, his force increaſed to the num 


ber of ſixteen hundred mengand a conſiderable bo- 
dy of Kentiſhmen were on their march to join him. 
Next morning the ſhips appeared in the ſame place 3 
but thoſe on board ſhewed no diſpoſition to land. A 


few boats belonging to the ton ventured out at laſt 


a little way, to reconnoitre this: ear, and ſoon diſs 
covered, to their great joy, they were only Dutch 


merchantmen laden with Sani wines, and deuined | 
by contrary winds in the Channel. 


But towards the end of July, in the year 1558, 
this town was more juſtly alarmed at the Spani/h: Ars 
nada; and the inhabitants neglected no means in 


their power to defend themſelves and their country 


from the threatened deſolation of a powerful and in- 
veterate enemy. They had then in the town, be- 
longing to government, ſix pieces of great iron ord- 
nance, and ten qualivers,” a kind of ſmall can- 
non. With a determination of the moſt obſtinate re- 
ſſtance, the ſhores of Suſſex in general were lined by 
the people when this tremendous armament paſſed 


in their view, purſued by the light and expert navy 


of England; and the event has gloriouſly exemplifi> 


ed to admiririg poſterity, the ſuceceſsful energy of 
patriotiſm, againſt the coloſſal Wr * un- 


wieldy malice of deſpots. 

In the year 1648, Henry Hilton; Eſq 3 
called Baron Hilton, of Hilton, in the county pala- 
tine of Durham, left by his laſt will to the town of 

18 n Bright- 
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Brig bibelmſton, an annuity. of coeur poundsfor 
the term of ninety-nine years. 


The proſperity of the Nrbe e 


how upon the decline. The frequent captute of 
their ſhips and boats had cramped their trade; and, 


about the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, the 


fea, by one of thoſe unaccountable revolutions'which 
deluge one coaſt, whilſt its waters deſert another, 


began to encroach on the ſhores of Suſſex, and by 


Increaſing alluvion had, previous to tlie year 266g, 
deftroyed twenty-two copyhold tenements under the 
Cliff, belonging to the Manor of Brighthelmflos- 
Lewes alone; among which were twelve ſhops, with 
four fake-places-and four capfan-places artached\to 
them, and three cottages, and three parcels of land 
adjoining them: but there ſtill remained under the 
Cliff one hundred and thirteen tenemerits, (hops, 


capſtone- places, ſtake-places, and cottages)" whith 


were finally demoliſhed by the fea in the memorable 


ſtorms of 1703 and 1705: and in the courſe of this 


encroachment of the ſea, the Blockhoufe, Gus ura, 


wall and gates, were gradually fapped, and at laſt 


ſo completely deſtroyed, that for theſe thirty can 
paſt, ſcarce any of their rains have 2 N 4 
able. 
One of the moſt memorable em whe 
annals of this town, is the eſcape of Charles ils de. 


\ Cond from its ſhore to the Continent, in the your __ 


* 2 Godwin 8 Rental of Brighthelmflon Manor, made in 1665, 
Fo Carolum Gilbert ds Lowes Armis. That 
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That prince wha, after his defeat at Mager, had 
been wandering for near ſix weeks from one ſpot of 
ſecret refuge to another in imminent danger, was 
conducted at laſt to the houfe of a Mr. Mus ſell, 
at Ovingdean, by Lord Wilmot and Colonel Gunter, 
whoſe name, then a very common one at Brizhebelom- 
for, leads me to think he was à native of that place. 
At Ovingdean the King lay concealed for a few days, 
as local tradition ſtill-relares, within a falſe wall or 
partition, while his friends were contriving the beſt 


means for his eſcape to France. Among the mariners 


of Brighthelmflon, they confidered-the molt eligible 
perſon for their purpoſe, was Nicholas Tatterſal, maſ- 
ter of a coal brig then moored before the town : 
and the event proved they had not made 4 wrong 

eſtimate of his reſolution and integrity. It was ho-w- 
ever their intention not to truſt him with more of 
their ſecret than was indiſpenſably neceſſary. They 
dccordingly, through Mr. Maurjell, offered him a 
conſiderable ſum for the paſſage of a few. Cavaliers, 
or Royaliſts, who were flying from the fury of the 
triumphant Republicans; and Tattarſal, allured by 
the reward, and actuated perhaps by a generous 
ſympathy for theit cauſe and diſtreſs, engaged to 
convey them in ſafety acroſs the Channel. The next 
evening, the 14th of October, was fixed on for their 
departure. Soon after nightfall, the King was con- 
ducted by his hoſt over the hills from Ovingdean; 
and in his wonted diſguiſe, entered a little inn, then 
called the George, where he and his „ 4 
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to wait for Tatterſal's notice for embarkation« But, 
to their great ſurpriſe and alarm, the maſter af 
houſe, whoſe name was Smith, plainly indicated by 
his behaviour, that he recollected the King's perſon, 
He however promiſed and obſerved the moſt ho- 
nourable lecrecy. Tatterſal entered the room ſoon 
| after, and in like manner inſtantly recogniſed his 


diſguiſed Sovereign. His brig having, a few years: 


before, been detained by a royal ſquadron in the 
Downs, on her way from Newcaſtle, (hel was releaſed 
by order of Charles himſelf, then Prince of Malis: 
nor did his features ſeem to have made a deeperim- 


preſſion on the mind of Tazterſal, than that act of 


Kindneſs; for he, in the ſame breath, intimated his 
knowledge of the royal perſon, and his determina» 
tion to riſk every thing for its ſafety. His: brig was 
then half full of coals, and his failors, in a great meas» 
ſure, diſengaged from duty, In order therefore 0 
colle& them without exciting any ſuſpicion, he gave 
out that his veſſel had broke from her maonngs : 


and having by this means got hands enough on 


board, he ſignified to them his engagement in a ſe- 
cret expedition, in which their aſſiſtance ſhould not 
go unrewarded. Matters thus prudently adjuſted; 
he went aſhore by himſelf, in order to get a bottle/of 

aqua vite, and to inform his wife that he ſhould: be 
abſent for a few days. Curioſity urging the good 
woman to dive into the myſtery of ſo ſudden and 
unſeaſonable a departure, he was at laſt conſtrained 


by her importunity to reveal to her the nature of the 
ſervice 
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ſervice he had undertaken ; and ſhe, with a an 
tude and fidelity which reflect a luſtre on her memo- 
ry, earneſtly exhorted him to an honourable per- 
formance of his engagement with the illuſtrious fu- 


gitives. He accordingly returned on board, and, 


about five -o'clock next morning, ſet fail with a fa- 


vourable wind. In the courſe of the day, as tho 


King, who ſtill retained his diſguiſe, was ſitting on 
deck, one of the ſailors ſtood cloſe to windward of 
him, ſmoking his pipe; and on being chid by the 
captain for making ſo free, retired muttering . fru 
a cat may looł at a King ;” but without being then 


aware how perſonally appoſite his adage was.“ This 


voyage, undertaken with ſo much promptitude and 


courage, was as ſucceſsful as it deſerved to be. 


Without encountering the leaſt obſtruction or alarm, 
either from the weather or the republican cruiſers, 


Charles and his companions landed ſafely in the after- 


non at Feſcamp in Normanay. Yet whoever candi * | 
inveſtigates the ſubſequent conduct of that vicious 


prince, will make no very high eſtimate of the obli- 
gations of poſterity to Captain Tatterſal. | 


The extent of Charles's bounty and gratitude to 


his preſerver, after the reforation; is now unknown; 


but that he was à court penſioner or expectant in the 


year 1670, may be clearly inferred from the virulent 
offciouſneſs of his conduct as Conſtable of Bright- 
helm ſton for that: ie A ſevere act & having) been yu 
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paſt againſt the religious meetings of Nonconform. 
its, Captain Tatierſal, with the zeal of a'bigot, and 
the malign induſtry of a miniſterial ſpy,” diſcovered, 
on Sunday the 29th of May, a houſe in Brightheln. 
fon, in which a few Diſſenters had privately met; 
and the door having been barred againſt ſo'untriend. 
ly an intruder, he ſurrounded the houfe with his 
creatures, until a warrant for breaking it open 
rived from Sir Thomas Nutt, of Lewss, one of thoſe 
loyal ſupporters of Church and State under a prince 
who diſbelieved the doctrines of the one, and s, 
at that very time, deviſing means with his infamont 
Cabai, to render himſelf abſolute over the other, 
When the warrant arrived, the dodr was opened to 
the conſtable ; but no miniſter.could be found nor 
were the company engaged in any religious exerciſe. 
It was however afferted by ſome of the conſtable 
aſſiſtants, that they had heard from within a-voice in 
the elevated tone of prayer or infiruftion's and for this 
imputed offence, the whole party was ſummoned be- 
fore the ſaid Sir Thomas Nutt, and other juſtices at 
Lewes. There being no proof however to juſtify 
conviction on the new ſtatute, the Bench infidiouſly 
counſeled the objects of their perſecution to-confels 
the whole, and promiſed they would permit thin to 
fer their own fines. But finding them reſolutely 
averſe from ſelf-accuſation, where they were cnſci- 
ous of no crime, theſe upright diſpenſers of quitice, 
even on the vague conjecture of the ſpies, fined 4 
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the full penalty of the ſtatute, not only ſuch as were 
found in the houſe, but alſo a man that had been 
ſeen coming out ſome time before the faid ſpies ap- 
proached it. William Beard, the maſter of the houſe, 


having been fined twenty pounds, Captain Tazterſal 


broke open his malthouſe, and took thereout fixty 
fve-buſhel jacks of malt, which he fold to one of his 
partiſans for twelve ſhillings a quarter. L | 

Next year Captain Tatterſal, in conſideration, we 
may preſume, of his recent as well as former ſer- 
vices, was appointed by James, Duke of York, then 
Lord High Admiral of  Eng/and, Captain of the 
Royal Eſcape, as a fifth rate: and, the year enſuing, 
the King granted the reverſion of that finecure ap- 
pointment to Nicholos Tatterfal, his ſon, as __— 


from the follow ing 


« CHARLES R. 
% Whereas our dear brother, * Duke of York, Lord 


« High Admiral of Exgland, hath by his orders, dated the Au 


« of September laſt paſt, directed you to cauſe Captain Wichalar 
% Ter/hall to be borne in pay, together with one ſervant, as 
« captain of our veſſel called the Royal Eſcape; and that he 
* ſhould be allowed pay as captain of a-fifth-rate ſhip, and he 
and his ſervant paid with the yard at Deprford; and whereas 
i the ſaid Nicholas Teter ſpall, hath humbly befonght us to con- 
00 tinue the faid allowance unto his fon; Nrcholas Teterſhall, after 
nis deceaſe, in confideration of his faithful and fortunate ſer- 
« vice performed unto us, we have thought fit to condeſcend 
* unto that his requeſt, And it is accordingly our will and 
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* pleaſure; that, after the deceaſe of the ſaid Nichalss — 
«* the father, he, the ſaid Nicholas Teterſpall, the ſon, be borne 


e in pay, together with one ſervant, as captain of our faid vel. 


« ſel, the Royal Eſcape; and that he be allowed pay as captain 
« of a fifth-rate ſhip, and he and his ſervant paid with the Yard 
« at Deprford, in the ſame mannef as his father now'1s, Given 


Wat our Court at Whitghall, the 29th day of ""—_— Nene in 
the four-and-twentieth year of our reign. 


« To the Principal Officers *© By his Majedly "comin 
e and Commiſſioners. of « Hanny CoventayY« 
our Navy now, and for 9 
the time being.“ 


This Royal Eſcape was 7. atterſal's quoi and 
brig, ornamented and enlarged. Soon after the teſ- 
toration, ſhe was moored in the Thames, oppokite 
Whitehall, to receive the veneration of à beſotted 
multitude. But in ſome time after, when the in- 
creaſing guilt of Charles proved to them. a bitter re- 


ſtorative from political infanity, ſhe dropped down 


to Deptford, where ſhe remained in a. progreflive 
ſtate of decay, till, in the year 1791, her moulder- 
ing remains were broke up for fuel in one df dhe 


dock-yards there. 
On the 2oth day of May 1674, Captain Nickols 


Tatterſal, ſenior, departed this life,, and Was in- 
terred near the ſouth wall of By ighthelmflou church, 


under a marble ſlab, on which is the following in- 
ſcription, new lettered a few years ago, at the ex- 
pence of Sir Jon Bridger, Knights one of his lineal 


deſcendants. 
6 we 
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« Within this marble Monhwmetit doth ne 
« Approved Faith, Honouty and Loyalty, 
In this colch elay he hath tak n np his ſtation, f 
That once preſerved the Church, the Crown, * a 
« When Charles the Great was nothing but a breath, 
« This valiant ſoul ſtepp'd between him and death, 

„ Uſurpers threats nor tyrant · rebels frown _ | 
Could not afftight his duty to the Crown? 
Which glorious act of his for Church and ee 
« Eight Princes in one day did gratulate, 
bs Profefling all in debt to him to be, 
As all the world are to his memory. 
« Since Earth's could not reward his worth | 
« He now receives it from the King of Hei | — 
In the ſame cheſt one je wel more you et Te" 
« The pattner of kis virtues und his grave. 
« Suſanne, bis wifey died in 1672. . e 

butietl with them in 1701.9 


Captain Nicholas Tatterſal, the younger, leſt one 


daughter, who married Peter White, a-phyſician, of 
Lues, to whom ſhe bore two daughters, one the 
wife of Richard Bridger, Eſq. of Comb Place, near near 
Lewes, the other of the late Jobs Fuller, Eig. of Lewes. 

From the coutt rolls, and other manerial docu- 
ments of this town, it appears, that grants to a con- 
ſderable number had been made by the Lords from 
the year 1645 to the year 1655, which leads me to 
ſuppoſe, that the inundation on the lower town was 
very rapid about that time: and of the extent of the - 
land thus inundated, we may form ſome judgment 
trom the circumſtance of one tenant having had near 
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eight acres covered by the ſea. Such therefore as 
had ſuffered by the irreſiſtible ravages of that che. 
ment, under the Cliff, now ſettled; ow the malen, 


on the upland waſte. 
In the ſcattered records of this town, I alſs ka, 


that on the 21ſt of October, in the year 1684, a 


certificate was granted by the pariſh. officers to 
Francis Board, Gentleman, for the Kings-evily which 
circumſtance, though very obſcurely recorded, in- 
duces me to believe that ſea-bathing was even then 
reſorted to, and found an effectual remedy for ſexo 
phulous con  Haints „ at Brightelmſton. 1 
Edvard Joy, fiſherman, bequeathed to oy de 
town of Brigbibelmſton an annuity. of four pounds, 
iſſuing out of Challener's Manor in Rottingdean; and 
Thomas Humphrey, fiſherman, left the ſaid» ton a 
rent-charge of forty ſhillings a year for ever, on 
Mouſecomb in Pacham. I alſo find that there was a 
tenement in Eaft-Rreet given for the uſe of the town, 
In 1690, it was ordered by the Bench of Juſtices 
at the Quarter Seſſions at Lewes, that in conſidetz.- 
tion of the great increaſe of the poor's rates in the 
town of Brighthelmſton, on account of the aboye-noted 
inroads of the ſea, and the injury experienced by the 
town from the civil and foreign wars of that and the 
preceding century, the following pariſhes in its 
neighbourhood, which had no poor of their own, 
ſhould contribute to the exoneration of the fad 
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town from ſo heavy a tax in the following pro- 


portion : 
Pacham, the yearly ſum of „ 
Hangleton N - 4 16 9 
Eaſt Aldrington — — 6 1 1 
Blachington enn n 4 2 6 


Ovingdean — 017 6 o 104 
Ay £3% 17 10 
In the year 1700, there was a collection made at 
the pariſh. church of this town for the redemption of 
unhappy captives in Turkey, which amounted to the 
ſum of three pounds, eighteen ſhilings and eight 


pence. 


On the ad of November 1703, the Rev. Joſeph 


- Grave, Rector of St. Peter's and St. Mary's Weftout 


in Lewes, ſent Charnock's Works, in two volumes 
folio, the gift of ſome perſon in London, for the uſe 
of the then Vicar of Brigbtelmſton and his ſucceſſors, 
with the name of the town, and the initials of the un- 
known donor in gold letters. 

On Saturday the 27th of the ſame month and 
year, the town was viſited by one of the moſt tre- 
mendous tempeſts that ever were known in England. 
It began about midnight, and continued for about 
eight hours with unabating fury. Many houſes were 

unroofed, others totally demoliſhed ; the church 
leads were torn off, and the two mills belonging to 
the town, proſtrated by the ſtorm. The town pre- 
ented the ruinous appearance of a place ſeverely 
| 3P2 ER 7 
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for by the diſmayed inhabitants from ſo dreadful. 

conflict of the elements. The bulk of their proper. 
ty, and their deareſt relatives were, at the lame 
time, expoſed to its utmoſt fury on the ocean and 


the moſt diſmal apprehenſions for their fate were in 
many of them but too fully realifed. Deriat Paine, 


maſter of the ketch, Elizabeth, of Brightbelmflon, 
was Joſt with all his crew. George Taylor, maſter of 
the ketch, Happy Entrance, was loſt with all his crew, 
except Walter Street, who ſapported himſelf on a 
maſt for three days between the Downs and North 
| Yarmouth, and was taken up at laſt. Richard Webb, 
maſter of the ketch, Richard and Roſe, was loſt with 
all his crew near St. Helens. Edward Freind,nafter 
of the ketch, Thomas and Francis, was ſtranded near 
Portſmouth. Edward Glover, maſter of the pink, 
Richard and Benjamin, was ſtranded near Chicheſter ; 
one man was loſt; the maſter and the reſt of the 
crew ſaved themſelves in the ſhrouds. George Beach, 
maſter of the pink, Mary, was driven 'from the 
Downs to Hamburgh, with the loſs of anchor, ca- 
bles, and fails. Robert Kichener, maſter of the 
Cholmley pink, was loſt, with nine of his crew; five 
men and a boy were ſaved by another veſſel, Many 
able ſeamen belonging to this town were alſo loſt 
in the Queen's ſhips of war, tranſports and ben. 
ders.“ 


+ The Storm, publiſhed in London by G. nn, in 
1704+ f I 
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In 1704, there was collected at the pariſh church 
of this town, for the diſtreſt inhabitants of the prin» 
cipality of n me ſun. of, two . three (hi 
lings. 
On the 12th — of: ths 1705, another 3 
ful ſtorm reached this town about one o clock in the 
morning, but raged not with its greateſt fury till 
after three, and then continued with unremitting vi- 
olence till the hour of eight. It deſtroyed a great 
many houſes in the town, and blew off moſt of the 
church leads. Several veſſels belonging to the town 
being then near Portſmouth, were ſtranded; and 
others employed on the Nezwcaſfile coaſt, were totally 
loſt with their crews, 

This laſt ſtorm completed the deſtruction of all 
the lower buildings which had eſcaped the fury of 
former inundations, Every habitation under the 
Cliff was utterly demoliſhed, and its very ſite con- 


cealed from the awner's knowledge beneath a mound 


of beach, Even the Blocbouſe which, as tradition 
ſtill truly recounts, had once ſtood nearly in the cen · 
tre of the town, now formed its ſouthern extremity, 
The Gates and Gun: garden were daily waſhed by the 


impetuous tide, until they and the Blockhouſe bowed 


at laſt to its progreſſive uſurpation. | 

In 1706, a collection was made at the church of 
Brighthalofon for the ſufferers by fire at Inniſtillen in 
lrelaud, amounting to one —_ fix ſhillings, and 
lourpence, 


About 
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About this time, a gift of twenty pounds to the 
pariſh was laid out in repairing one of the two milk 
belonging to the town, which had been blown den 
in 1703. It ſuffered a like fate in 1933 ; and 
1737, the pariſh officers ſold it to Matibem Bourne; 
but the lords of the manor refuſed to admit kits 
The ſite only is now remaining, and is "oy "_ 
ductive to the town. 

I find the name of this town was — abbte. 
viated into Brighton, even before the ane 
of the prefent century. 

The juſtices of the eaſtern diviſion in as bit 
been before ſtated, taxed the adjacent pariſhes Which 
had no paupers of their own, towards the mainte- 
nance of the numerous poor of Brighthelmſton, they 
in ſome time after evaded the tax by making-paupers 
at home. The juſtices therefore, in conſideration 
of the increaſing poverty of the town, occaſioned 
chiefly by their loſſes both by ſea and land, in 1/03 
and in 1705, did at their Eaſter ſeſſions in 1/09, 
tax the three rapes of the eaſtern diviſion three half 
pence in the pound, towards the relief of Brightbelm- 
fon. Warrants were iſſued to the conſtables of that 
divifion, to order the churchwardens and overſeer 
of the ſeveral pariſhes within their reſpective junldic- 
tions, to bring in aſſeſſments after that rate. "Put 
there was a general oppoſition to it in the pariſhes; 
and the juſtices, convinced perhaps ſoon after of the 
illegality of the impoſition, ſeem to have proceeded 
n farther 1 in the buſineſs, £ 

On 
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On the 7th of November 1713, Henry May,' Eſq. 
paid the pariſh officers of Brigbibelmatos the ſum of 
one halfpenny for permiſſion to carry the corpſe; of 
his father, Sir Richard May, through the laine called 
the Hilly Laine, from the place where formerly ſtood. 
a race- poſt, to the _ there. * no high or com- 
mon road that ay. 

The ſea, which had deſtroyed every ming * 
the Cliff, now encroached with alarming rapidity on 
the Cliff itſelf, fragments of which daily crumbled 
into the ſapping tide, It was therefore found abſo- 
lately neceſſary for the preſervation of the reſt of the 
town, to erect er before it. Theſe Groins are 

| c contrived 
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Grein is a provincial word; 177 as =. as 1 know, An- 
die only from its obvious application here. It ſeems to be of / 
Saxon origin, though Sommer has taken no notice of it. Indeed 
the word gronna, which occurs in Howeden'and De Diceta, and ia 
by Somner (perhaps exroneoully) interpreted . locus paluftris,”* 
a bog, or miry place, may be no more than the barbarous Lati- 
nization of grain, which might have originally ſignified an accu- 
mulation of beach, ſand, or river- mud. The occafion on which 
the above-mentioned authors have uſed it, is not unfavourable. 
to this conjecture, After Hardicanute had aſcended the Engliſh 
throne, he ordered ſome of his courtiers to difinter the body of 
his brother and predeceſſor, Harold Harefoot (** et in Grounam 
'* projicere”)) and throw it into a pit or fk, as ſome of our hiſto- 
nans interpret it. But it would be more conſiſtent with the 
vinditive barbarity of that baſe prince, to cauſe the corpſe to be 
expoſed on the ſhelving banks of the Thames, in order to be peck- 
ed or mangled by animals of prey, than to have it conc-aled in 
one pit after it had been dug out of another: and its having 
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contrived by means of ſtrong wooden barriers, pto. 
jecting from the Cliff towards the ſea as fat as low 
water mark, which intercept and confine the Beach, 
or ſea gravel, that always rolls eaſtward in this part 
of the Channel. By this contrivance, a large body 
of Beach, rifing gradually towards the Cliff, is ac. 
cumulated on the weſtern fide of every bartier, 
which reſiſts the impetuoſity of the rougheſt fea, 
But in the reduced ſtate into which 4 coincidenes ol 
unfavourable circumſtances had funk! Brightelmflon 
about the beginning of the preſent century, it were 
impoſſible for the inhabitants to raiſe within them- 
| ſelves a ſum nearly adequate to ſo expetifive an un- 
dertaking. A brief was therefore granted them, un- 
der which they collected about, ſeventeen hundred 
pounds. By means of this public aid, and: the in- 
ternal contributions oſ the town itſelf, the Cliff has 
already been pretty well ſecured from the weſt fide 
of the town as far as the Stein extends, eaſtward. 
But the proprietors of the New Stein and other build- 


been found afterwards by the Dani fiſhermen-in the Thames, is 
a further confirmation of this opinion. In 1698; 4 "Bill was 
paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, for opening the ancient Nover 
and water- courſes in Sedgmore, Theſe Roynes may be the fame 
as the Groynes at Brighthelmflon, with this difference, that the 
latter were artificially accumulated for a certain putpoſe; and 
the former might have been only the flow acervation'of time 
and nature. Ge in the Saxon is ſometimes an expletive, and ſome- 
times an aggregative particle ſet before many words. Royer and 
Ge Reyne, contracted into Groyne, might therefore have been 
originally the ſame; thus from Ge- ræſa, come Greve and reeur 
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ings on the eaſt Cliff, which is but a maſs of chalky 
loam and other friable ſtrata, have yet to contrive 
ſome effectual mara * N mee 
of the tide in chat quarter. | 

In the year 1727, the town paid ten — er 
digging and completely finiſhing the public well. 
In 1733, the Alms-houſes. were fold for the ſum 
of ſeventeen pounds; and the York-honſe was built 
ſoon after. In the year 1736, the poor's rates were 
eight-pence in the pound rack rent, and then conſi- 
dered an almoſt intolerable burden on the pariſh. 

About this time the delightful ſituation of Bright. 
helm ſton began to attract ſome viſitants of diſtinction 
as carly in the ſummer as the deep roads of Suſſex 
became paſſable with any degree of convenience. 
The pleaſures of the chace, horſe · racing, and water- 
parties were then their chief or ſole inducements, 
and a few indifferent is inns their . . of accom | 
modation,-/ i 4911, 

But Doctor Richard Aa with whoin the Nadie 
has already been made acquainred, having removed 
to this town from his ſeat. at Malling, near, Lees, 
about the year 1750, began to revive and improve 
on the the long-loſt medical uſe. of ſea · water. By 
unwearied and. ſucceſsful attention to ſerophulous 
and other glandular complaints under a, marine 
courſe, he extended the fame both of his practice 
and reſidence, all over the kingdom. The erection 
of lodging · houſes now became a profitable fpecula- 
tion at Brighthelmfton: and that late obſcure- fiſhing 
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town began to increaſe in population and-\celebrigy, 
The wonderful ſucceſs of this induſtrious: and di 
cerning phyſician, appeared by ſeveral cafes in his * 
Diſſertation on the Uſe of Sea-water. The moſt 


eminent members of the faculty in Euglaud, bore * 
willing teſtimony to the great acuteneſs and utility 3 
of his profeſſional inveſtigations. The preſent floy- FR 
riſhing ſtate of Brighthelmſion, and every benefit 10 
which the diſeaſed have ever ſince received from fea- 
water, are therefore, in a great meaſure, to be im; TY 
puted to the medical labours and ſagacity of this 1 
good man. He alſo cauſed a valuable mineral ſpring 
at Vick, about a mile from the town, to be incloſed ty- 
within a baſon ; and a conyenient little building was one 
afterwards erected over it. The proprietors of 3 ab 
new ſtreet in Brightbelmſton, named it after him in 1 
grateful commemoration of his important ſervices to 7 
the town; and the late Rev. Dr. Manning bam, of mis 
Jevington, has, in a great meaſure, inſured the truth Be 
of his prediction, in the following epigram, by the the 
elegant ſimplicity of its compoſition. abo 

% Clara per omne AEvum RUSSELLI ama manebif kee 

« Dum retinet vires unda marina ſuas,” _ 
Admiring ages Russ ET's fame ſhall know, of f 

Till Ocean's healing waters ceaſe to flow, 0 

ö f | 1 who 

It is however but juſtice to the memory of Dr, com 
 Rhellan, who ſucceeded him at Brighthelmston, 10 TTOu 
obſerve, that, by his abilities and exertions, he con: Were 
ſiderably adyanced a work which had been fo aulpt- fell; 


_gjoully 
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c6uſly begun. His natural hiſtory of that town, 
publiſhed about the year 1760, 1s a laſting proof of 
his ample qualifications even as ſucceflor to ſo emi< 
nent a phyfician as Dr. Ruſſel. 

About the year 1961, a battery with an arched 
room under it for ammunition, was erected not far 
from the ancient ſite of the Eastgate. It NE 
twelve twenty-four pounders. [ 

In the year 1768, Dr. Awſiter l a woſt com- 
modious ſet of baths to be erected at the Pool be- 
tween the Stein and the ſea. 

Thus had the town, in the courſe of about twen- 
ty- five years, become; under gradual improvement; 
one of the neateſt in the kingdom; and unqueſtion- 
ably the moſt defirable watering- place in Great Bri- 
tin, when his Royal Highneſs George, Prince of 
Wales (to whom this Work is, by his Royal Pere 
miſſion dedicated) choſe it for his ſummer reſidence; 
beſide the other advantages arifing to the town from 
the ſecondary Court of Royalty kept there for 


about eight months in the year, the poor houſe- 


keepers of the town have, for ſome years paſt; re- 
ceived from his Royal Highneſs an annual e 
of fifty pounds. N 
On the 17th day of November 1786, the battery, 
whoſe ſite was not then protected by a groin, was 
completely undermined by the ſea, and fell to the 
ground. In the arched magazine beneath, there 
nere ſeventeen barrels of gunpowder at the time it 


fell; but fortunately none of them took fire amid 
lh a craſh of ruins. 


3 Q. 2 In 
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In the year 1788, the elegant ftand at the race- 
courſe of this town, was built by ſubſcription. The 
number of the inhabitants was taken this year (1786) 
previous to a general inoculation, when there appear - 
ed to be of ſettled reſidents in the town, above 3600. 
1800 were inoculated, of whom thirty - fout died. 

In 1793, an encampment of about 10, troops, 
militia and regulars, took place at Hove, near this 
town, and continued, on account of ſome apprehen- 
ſions of an invaſion by the new Republic of France, 
till the 28th of October: and at the ſame time two 
new batteries, one on the weſt cliff, Which mounts 
eight twenty-four pounders, and the other on the 
eaſt cliff, which mounts four of the ſame nin 
were erected for the defence of the ton. 

In the ſame year, a conſiderable part of the Geis 
was incloſed and new turfed, at the joint expence of 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, mY his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, fe 

On an exact enumeration of all the inkibicagts of 
Brighthelmſton, previous to a general inoculation, in 
the month of January 1794, they were found to be 
6,669, which was an increaſe of more than 2000 in 
its population ſince the year 1786. There were, in- 
cluding about 2 5o that came in from the neighbour- 
ing villages, 2113 inanhurd, out of whom no more 
than 30 died. [toe 

Early in the ſummer of 1794, another encampment 
took place about a mile and a half to the weſt of the 
town. It conſiſted of about 7, ooo men, and did 
not break up before the ſecond week in November.” 
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The Auci ent and Ae Polit 'y, And the! ' Palidat 
ec | Cusroms df BrightBematan, ©" RY 


ot 10 ty e er 

T. * nabrthe Kang Aﬀred; whoſe 1 
name is the glory and reproach of royalty, 
had divided England'into ſhires; the foires into bun- 
dreds, and the: hundreds into boronuyhs,* neither the 
name nor office of conflable ſeem to have been known 
in the kingdom. The 7ithing-men or head-boroughs 
were the only guardians of peace; and diſpenſers of 
juſtice, within their reſpective diſtticts, which, at 
their original limitation, were the reſidence but of 
ten frremen, with their families and ſlaves. The 
hundred, however, is not to be defined with the ke 
numerical alluſion; for if, as ſome have inconſide- 
rately aſſumed, the Hundred contained one hundred 
friborgs, or heads of free families, fureties for each 
other, there muſt, of courſe, have heen ten n 
naries or borouphs in every hundred, whereas there are 
many which contain no more than two. The name 
4 of 3 or hundred, nn Alfred to 


22 2113 _20t 
« | The etymology of the . e is 8 
to its application. When it ſignifies, as here, a _decennary, or diſ- 
trict inhabited by * friborgs (free pledge it comes from the 
Saxon borh or berg, a fufety t when a privileged town, from Burg, 
a fortiſied place, becauſe the firſt municipal rights and — 
tics granted the Saxon pleheian, were in ſuch towns, u, 
on thoſe 


* - 
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thoſe diſtricts, muſt originally have had reference to 


the number either of the hydelangs that each contains 
ed, or of the families disfranchiſed as well as free; 
which reſided within it, or of men able to carry. 


arms. The diviſion” of the county or ſhire into 


hundreds, ſeems to have been chiefly or ſolely 


for the convenience of levying and exerciſing the 
national militia under the hundreds-eolder, or cens: 


tution, a military officer, while the civil concerns of 
every borough, were cognizable at its own court, 
with a right of appeal to the ſheriff's * or vim 


of frankpledge. | 
Now the appointment of to bead boroughy at 


Brighthelmſton, under the Saxon conſtitution, is a 


proof that its population was then far from inconſi- 
derable. Theſe officers ſate alternately, or together, 
at the Borough - court, at which ſuch of the decenners 
or freepledges as had no cauſes to be tried there, at- 


tended as jurors or ſworn aſſeſſors to the preſiding 


officer of the court. And here we may diſcover the 
origin of the Society of Twelve, which continued 
ever after in Brigbihelmſton down to the cloſe of the 
laſt, if not to the beginning of the preſent, century. 


On the creation of two conſtables in every hundred, 
for the conſervation of the peace, and view of ar- 
mour, by the fatute Mincheſier (13 Edward the 
Firſt} the borough of Brighthelmſton had a conflable 


appointed for itſelf excluſively, which indicates its 


reſpectability at that day. According to Alfred's di- 
viſion, the hundred to which Brighthelmflon be- 


longed, 


BRIGHTHELMS'TON. 495 
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longed, contained that borough, with thoſe of 
Ovingdean and Rottingdean. In Domeſday it is called 
IVeleſmere. But in proceſs of time, moſt probably at 
the above-mentioned inſtitution of conſtables, under 
Edward the Firft, the - boroughs of Preſton and Pa- 
cham, which had formed till then -a hundred by 
themſelves, were united to the borough of Bright. 
belmflon, and compoſed a new hundred called #ells- 
Bourne, ſince abſurdly . corrupted into Whaleſbone : 
and the boroughs of Rottingdean and Ovingdean were 
joined to the ſmall hundred of Falmer, which, on 
that union, obtained the name of Euenſinere. 

The name of the new hundred of Hell/bourne 
ſeems evidently borrowed from that of a ſtream 
which ſtill runs, at times, nearly the-whole length 
of that hundred. Ir riſes near the upper end of Pa- 
cham ſtreet, and enters the ſea at the Pool in Bright- 


helmston. It has ſometimes, even within the preſent 


century, burſt out with ſo large a current as to inun- 
date the wide level to the north of the town, and 
even the greateſt part of the Stein. The ſource of 
this ſtream or bourn, being the above-mentioned 


well at Pacham, it had its name from that circum- 


ſtance, and lent it to the ſaid hundred, now corruptly 
called Yhaleſbone. 

The ſheriff's tourne, which was the king's leet, or 
view of frankpledge, appears to have been corrupted 
from the tour or: circuit which the ſheriff's: made 


twice 
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covenient places all over his county. But in proceſs 


of time, the right of holding this court was pur. 


chaſed in many hundreds by the lords of manors, fot 
the accommodation of their tenants reſiant within 
the ſaid hundreds: and by way of reimburſing them - 
ſelves for the expence of thofe purchaſes, they laid a 
certain annual contribution on every borough within 
ſuch hundreds, called a common fine, and appointed 
an officer (in Suſſex called an alderman) to collect ix. 
The common fine of the borough of Brighthelmston 
was ſix ſhillings and eight-pence, and was raiſed by 
a poll-tax of one penny a year on every houſekeeper 
and every bachelor, though not a houſekeeper, if he 
was his own man,” except the Twelve of the 
town, . who were exempted 1n regard of their doing 
ſervice otherwiſe to the king. Thoſe purchaſes 
were made at an early period of our hiſtory, for in 
the reign of Henry the Third, we find the leets of 
many hundreds in the hands of private individuals: 
and the ſum paid by Brighthelmston, together wu 
the manner in which it was aſſeſſed, ſhews, that at 
whatever time that fine was firſt impoſed, there were 
not leſs than ninety- two rateable freemen en 15 
town and borough. 2 
The lato- Py or view of frankpledee for this Fa 
dred, has always been held ſoon after Eaſter-day; 


At that court all the officers of the hundred were 


2 Mr. Rowe's MS. fol. 92. 


elected, 


— — — 
twice a year, for the purpoſe of holding this court in 
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elected, except the 'headbotough of Pacham, who 
was nominated in rotation for that office according 
to the particular lands he held within the borough; 
The conflable of Brighthelmston was always choſen by 


and out of the Twelve of that town; and the election 


of the two headboroughs reſted chiefly, if not N 
with the fame body. 5 


In the Minors of Brighthelmſton, vs Parcel the 
Barony of Lewes, the follouitig Feudal Cuſtoms, 
partly of Saxon Origin, but establiſhed for the most 
part by the Norman Settlers in this Country, have by 
;mmemorial Ufage governed the Courts there. 


1. The lands of copybalder; in theſe manors are deſcendible, on 
death, to the youngeſt-ſon; or to the youngeſt daughter if there 
be no ſon, ang ſo on to the youngeſt relatives collaterally. 
2. The widow of a purchaſer of a copyhold eſtate to which 
he has been e or the widow 25 an heir by deſcent, 
though unadmitted, may, after three courts to be holden - 
after « —— ou q_ ag quand s bench, 1 0 ſhall be 
admitted for her life, even thou ma in, | 
the lord a reaſonable fine not — _ 's vals of — 
land. But if the huſband, even on his death bed, make a ſur- 
render of his copyhold, the widow ſhall not, have her bench, nor 
the widow of a purchaſer unadmitted, nor the widow of a tenant, | 
in reverſion. 

3. All the tenants of theſe manors, except ſuch as were dis 
charged by deed, or held by knight's ſervice, held their . 
by faite of court, the 6 4% from three weeks to three weeks, 
and to be of the homage : the freeholders were to a appear onl 
twice a year Vize at t courts holden at Eaſter and Michael- 
mas, wherez if they knew of any wrong done to the lord, they 
were bound by their oath of fealty, to make it known to the 
court. But they (the /reebolders) were not to be of the homage, 
becauſe they performed ſervice at juries at the barony court held 
from three weeks to three weeks at Lewes; from which ſervice 
the copybolders were exempt. The 72 at each court 
were to be gſſiꝝ ned (excuſed * fined) | in ee 
their offence, 


9 Ibid, from fol. 31 to fol. 37. 1 veteres Rotuli Curie. 
3 Wa 2 | 4. Sur - 
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4. Surrenders made out of court, and preſented at the heat 


general court holden for the manor, are good. + 
5. The heir in poſſeſſion of a cuſtomary 'tenenient, being 
aboye the age of fourteen years, or he or ſhe; to whoſe uſt an 
furrender ſhall be made, being of the like age, not coming into 
court on or before rhe third half-yearly proclamation, ſhall for- 
feit his or her eftate.* F | 


ſuch heir is, during his or her minority, to be committed to the 


care of the next of kin who is able to anſwer for the profits of . 


the land, and to whom the land cannot deſcend, At the age o 
fourteen years, the heir may chooſe a guardian. I 
3. Relief and Herio! were due to the lords of theſe manors on 


the death of every freeholder, not diſcharged by deed, who died 
ſeized of an eſtate of inheritance of ſoccage tenure. 


8. On death or ſurrender of a tenant for life, no heriot is due, | 


except for a tinted cottage ; nor of a joint tenant : or if a tenant 
in fee ſurrender to one and his heirs, part of his cuſtomary te- 
nement, and reſerve another part to himſelf and heirs, no Heriot 
is due, becauſe he is ſtill tenar t of the her/orable tenement, | * 

9. No more than one Seriot is, by cuſtom,” elaimable for any 
N of tenements in one manor, belonging to the de- 
ceaſed. Wee 


to. The copybolder was to keep his cuſtomary tenement in re- 


pair, and, for that purpoſe, may cut down, on his copyhold, 
the neceffary timber, in cafe the lord; his ſteward, woodward 
or reeve refuſe to aſſign him any for that purpoſe. — 
11. If any tenant, free or cuſtomary, alien parcel of his tene · 
ment, and the rent be apportioned in court with the lord's or 
ſteward's conſent, it concludes with the lord and tenant. Other- 
wiſe the lord may diſtram any part of the tenement for the whole 
rent. | 
12, The heir of every tenant, being fourteen years of age, 
after the death of his . — dying Fired of — lands 
or tenements, as alſo a purchaſer, upon ſurrender of ſuch 
lands either in poſſeſſion or reverſion to his uſe, coming 
court at or before the third proclamation, and defiring to be ad- 
mitted, ſhall have a reaſonable fine aſſeſſed by the lord or bis 
Reward, not exceeding one year's value of the land; which fine 
the tenant is to pay on his admittance, or ſhortly after; other- 
wiſe he forfeits his eſtafe. N i f 
13. If a tenant let to farm his cepybold for more than one year 
and a day at a time, he is to come to the lord's court for licence, 
which the lord is to grant, the tenant paying him - fozr-pence, 
and no mote, for every year ſo granted, with a reſervation of 


2 Ibids 


= 
- * 
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6. If a copyhulder leave an heir under the a ge of fourteen years, 
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the lords auſtome, duties and ſer wines. Mio the. copy boluer, 
having a bapn en chis-capphoſd, is 40 pay the lord farb gr 
leſs, ut never mort, for evety wainload of corn ar hay that 

grows on tis ſaid copyhold;:and is carried one of the manor 
with licence, or to any freehold within che maner. But\the te- 


nant may carry corn. or hay ſrom ont copyhold te another. on 


the ſame manor, without licence, where the two holds ha 
equal eſtates. But if ane be:a;guerdian, er a tehant for ſife, 
another tenant in fee, and any manure he removed irgm dhe to: 
mer eſtate to the latter, the party, ſo dcing, ſhall. be ame ; 
14. If a ropybolder alien his lands pull down l 
building without licence, or wilfully it to fall dommit 
any wn and 


waſte; let his tenement for more than oe year 
day without licence; obſtinately refuſe to pay his ren o 4 
ſonable fine upon admittance ; or abſent; bunſelf, without: 
cient cauſe, from the lord's count after lawful farnaogs, .or, 
being there, will not be ſworn of the h without 25 
tory excuſe; or carry all his corn from the copyhold, at - 
have a barn there, he is, for any af theſe aſſenoes, liable t. for- 
Feit his ꝑſlate in the ſaid cupyha ile. 
156, Strays, found within any of theſe manors, and 18 
ed according to the ſtatute, after a year and a day are g 255 
no due chalſenge made, become the property of dhe flog af that 
-manor, by preſcription. Every lord is to maintain a/\Gommon 
pound within his manor. But, of latter time, all ty Al i 
the rape and liberties of the barony of Lewes, haus, M. — 
of the lords, : preſented at the laa dai ot teat Holden 
the hundred in which; the firays ate ſou nde. 
16. In each of theſe manors there was a; gern he 88 the 
— en, _— N _ name — er are both of 
Saxon origin. Thane who generally pre in perſon at 
his on court, had at fir no other e 
the 'Ge or Neue, who rally received a ſettle wert on th 
manor. nconfaderation:o his ſervices 2 and thus, moſt - 


nora, did the office become predial, or attacked. to Jome.parti- 


cular lands, In ſome manors, however, it wa Hat conlined. to 
one denomination only, but impoſed on ſeveral of the tenants in 
rotation by virtue of their teunure. This officer's duty is to gc- 
count to the lord or his ſteward for all the ancient quityren 
both of freehold. and copyhald, and all the heriots that fall due 
within the "manor, together with dhe fines, -leyiable, amerce- 
ments, and all other cafual ts within the ſame, But he ig 
not bound to audit out of the manot, unleſe dhe lord. will ,re 
g him far his pains; nor even then, unleſs, e chogh 
it, — an officer bs — 2 he is — bound to collec 
any but old ren, which were piyable before the eighteenth year 
Sib 3R 2 X Ia 
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. Tn the th of Queen Zlizebeth, the Reeve. of che masse gh 


Brfghthelmfton-Lewts not having paid the arrearages of hie u 


counts, his 3 were diſtrained; but thoſe not being ſufficient 


to ſatisfy the demand of the lords, it was thought proper 


ſeize his cuſtomary tenement. m” . . 
17. The majority of the homagers ſworn at the lord's court 
for the better preſervation of order, have, time beyond all gui. 


mory of man, with the lord's conſent, uſed to make bye-lavy for. 


the eſtabliſhment of the common good, and for preventing of 
ublic annoyances : and ſuch laws made with reaſonable 
ies and clauſes for diſtreſs for ſuch rer, have been imme⸗ 
morially binding and concluding to all the tenants of the manor, 


provided ſuch laws or orders croſs not the general laws and fu, 


tutes of the kingdom. 


Thus at a court baron held for the manor of Bri brbrimflons 


Lewes in October (20 Eliz.) a bye-law was made that _— 


mould be laid within four feet of any well within the 
—_— ee a eee 


' 48 » 
I March (27 Ele.) it was ordered, that no hog: unringed- 
on. the Stein, where nets lie, under a penalty of eight - pente . 


Ties quoties. '' | CG ISY EL 14 SHI; ON 
In April (19 Fac.) it was ordered at the court-leet, that a 


building which Richard Scraſe, Gent. had erected over the com- 


mon well in the upper end of Norzb-/reer,' ſhould not conveyta 
the ſaid Scraſe or his heirs any right in the ſaid well, — 
e e T5 wnink ys Jogk wo bl 
In the 43 of Elizabeth and 1 of James, a penalty of twelve. 
pence was ordered to be levied from any perſon that ſhould lap 


” 


ds + 


dung or ſiſh-water in the ſtreets, | 
recti and "jel fis belong to theſe manors, 
* The" conſtable 


muſters and other public ſervices for the whole hundred, the 


conſtable of the Deane being only his aſſiſtant or deputy within 
the borough of the Deane or Pacham. There alſo were formerly 
choſen at the law-day for this hundred, an Alaer mas and a ſearcher 


aul ſealer of leather. 5 bo 
At the court leet held for this hundred on the 275th. of April 


1614, three of the mariners were choſen into the ſociety called 


the Twelve. 


At the ſame court, Henry Killick, Zdruard Jaye, and Th, 


Lock, were ſeverally fined in the ſum of two ſhillings for aſſault 
and bloodſhed: and at a court leet held in two years after, I find 
the ſociety of Twelve at Brighthelmſton, (eight mariners, and four 


landmen) were choſen by the unanimous conſent of the jury. 
ae 1071 65 3:18 * , ORC 7 4 
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f. Brighthelmfton ſerves at Quarter Seffions,” 


BRTIGHTHEEWSTON, on 


7 houg h many of the following Custhms'and tons 

are now become obſolete, they ur in general Tob tes = 

rezting 40 be omitted in the History of this Tozen, 

« Upon ſupplication* by the ancient fiſhermen of Brighthelm- 
Hon, unto the Right Honorable the Lortis of the Coumeil, for 
remedy and redrefs of certain diſorders in their town, touching 
the annual payment of certain money called a quarter of a are, 
heretofore of ancient time uſually paid out of every bat in eve- 
ry fiſhing voyage, to the churchwardens theres cowards the 
maintenance of their church, and other public churges abou the a 
neceſſary defenee of the town and for à contribmion'by- the 
reſt of this riſhioners, not” being fiſhermen, toward the bearing 
of the faid charges to be hid and levjed and aft comm | 
by the means of the — a yn purpoleaforelnid  - 
obtained from tlie Lords of her Majeſty's -Moft Honourable 
Privy Council; unto the Right Honourable Earl of Handel, the 
faid Lord: Buekbarft, Sir Y homar Shirley, Knight and Richard 
Shelley, "Eſq, or to any two of them directed Bearing date = - 
12th day of February, ? anno r pleaſed the ſaid. 

Lord Bacthurſ and Sir Thomas Shir lay," by YUuthority thereof, t 
will and command certain of 'thefaid ancient Aſuermen td Tet 
down in writing their ancient euſtoms and Deer concerning.” 
the true making payment and employing vf the ſaid quarter. 
Hare, and the eertalmy thereof; which theyn the thill-anciant _ 
fiſhermen, being a ed together, have/dote/adogrdingly a 
manner and form here following.” wb: bu 8 


„% Tbe ancient Custom uſed for Tooxxrr Fang.  - 

„ In! primig there have uſed, time out qi / mind betwetm Fe- 
bruary and April yearly, certain ſmall boats called Fathers, to go 
to ſea upon the coaſt for place. of the hurden off there tons or 
thereabouts. — theſe boats have uſed eight or nine men, 
or thereabouts/ahd two nets . Every mam hath uſed to take for 
his body in this voyage, A ſhare. 1 he boat, the nets and ne- 
ceſſaries thertto belonging, hath: uſed ta takt four ſhares: aid 
beſides, one othet ſhare hath been uſed td he made, whereof 
half is due to the vicar, a quarteg to the maſter, and the other 
quqatter to the charchwardens; for the uſd of the tau: fo; that 2 
every boat in chis voyage, having eight men, taking n ſhare a 
man: maketh:thirteerv ſhares, via. for eight men eight ſharesg 
for the boat, the nets, and neceſſaries, four ſhares; and for the 
yicat, the jown, and the maſtet one ſhare : and if there be more 


4 The firſt Town Rook, or Cefar . tig labelnin. | Jn: tranſcribing 
this book ] have modernized the (pellig, _— 


„ ns ran T::o7 


pr leſs men, them the ſhares are more or lefs in —_— accord 
ing to abe number of the. mea proportionably,” | Ts 


ec The ancient Catom 26 in Sn. or NET PA Ab. 


= 7 there haye yearly, teme om f wind, from April to 
June, uſec de go to fea for tnackerel, other boats called Aon 
" diverfe burdens between fix tons and twenty-fix tons. Eve 
of the burden of fix tons, and not above ten tens, Ho" 
afed 40 take to ſhares; and above ten tous, and under eighteen 
tons, two ſhares and a half; and from Hay > tons to the, 155 
, chree ſhares. Every man baving above four 
2 in this voyege, bath: — to take for his body, Fell — 
and not above; and every qther ee uſed to take for his 
body, a ſhare, and not aboye: and the nets have accuftomably 
contained in length between thirty and twenty - four ſathoms, 
in deepneſe two rann, every rann fifty moxes deep; v 


every four gets have uſed to take a mare: ſo that every boat in 


this voyage, taking two ſhares and a balf, having ten men. ta- 
ing a Marg a man, and rhaving four ſcore-nets, maketh thirty- 
three ſhares, anden half, viz: for four ſoore nets, twenty test 
tor ten men, ten ſfiares; for the boat, two ſhares and a half; 


ſor the vicar, the town, and the maſter, one ſhare: and if hee 


be more or leſs men, or the boat be leſſer or bigger of burden 
or haye(leſs on more number of nets, then the ſhares are me 
& leſs. in amber, acceiding to the ene the ow mem, 


and nets.” : 4n;; 15018; 


6. ie bnetent Gusrpm ved in ScagBoROUGH FARE, 


ten, er. ſince the memory of man, yearly; 
June to September, other boats of diverſe burden 
eighteen and forty tons, uſed a voyage to Searborowgb to ſiſti for 
cod (being about forty years agon.) Every boat in. this voyage, 
of the burden of eighteen tons, and not above — 
tons, hath uſed to take four ſſiares; and from tive ht to 
the biggeſt, five — Every man in the biggeſt fort of nhefe 
boats, Bringing with hirn a line, a lead, four lines of hoo, Anl. 
duo nor ward nets, containing twenty: four yards in length, or 
_ Xhereabouts, hath uſed to take for his body, and ahe ei 
'aforeſaid, one ſhare ; and in the ſmalleſt ſort, every mati ring 
ang with bim two lines, two leads, and: ons dun, —— 
twenty - eight yards in * and ive ranns in d 
ed to take 9 a half; and having two dine; oy re eh, 


. Heat is-:Rill--uſed in rehm, or > gane en wid In whe g. 


Oufe. 


© 5 ; *. 
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and two Baal,, of che length and dee pneſa aſoneſaldh ty o ſhanes 
ſo that every boat in this voyage, taking four- ſhares, —— 
twelve men, taking two fhares a man, maketh in number twen-. 


twenty-four ſhares; for the vicar, the town, and the maſter, 
one ſhare: and the number of ſhares is varied more or leſs ac 
cording to the number of men and nets, or the bigneſs of the 
boat, according to the proportion of this example.** , t 


« The ancient Custom uſed in TAN MO Fang. | 

% Jem, there have yearly, time out of mind, from Septem- 
ber unto November, uſed to go to Tarmearh to fiſh for herrings, 
other boats of diverſe burden, between fifteen tons and forty 
tons; every boat of the burden of fifteen tons, and not above 
twenty-four tons, taking three ſhares; and boat of twen- 
ty-four tons, and not above thirty tons, taking three ſhares and 
a half; and from thirty to the biggeſt, taking -four ſhares. 
Every man in this voyage uſed to take for his body half a ſhare : 
and theſe boats have uſed two forts of nets; the one fort called 
Jews, alias heaks, containing between thirty and twenty-four fa- 
thoms in length, and in deepneſs four ranns, every rann fifty 
moxes deep, every three of theſe nets taking a ſhare; the other 
ſort, ns nels, . fifteen and ten fa- 
thoms in length, and in deepneſs five ranns, every rann fifty 
moxes deep; every four of theſe riets taking a ſhare; ſo that 
every boat in this voyage, taking three ſhares and a half, having 
twelve men, taking a ſhare a man, and having thirty - ſix flews, 
alias heaks, and thirty-two norward nets, every four; norward 
nets taking a ſhare, maketh thirty ſhares in the. whole number, 
and one half ſhare, viz. for the boat, three ſhares and a half; 
for twelve men, ſix ſhares; for thirty-fix flews, twelve ſhares ; 
for thirty-two norward nets, eight ſhares; for the vicar, the 
town, and the maſter, one ſhare: and if there be more or leſs 
number of men and nets, or if the boat be bigger or leſſer, then 
the ſhares are more or leſs in number, — to that pro» 


portion,” | | | 


e The ancient Custom uſed in Cock Fare. 
Item, there have, time out of mind, between October and 


the midſt of December, uſed to go to the ſea upon the coaſt for 


6 Moxez we may ſuppoſe to be a corruption from the Dutch 
maeſchen, maſhes, and fare from fabre, in the ſame language. Indeed mo 
ot the other technical words in the Town Books are derived from the Tu- 
tonic, and were apparently introduced by the Flemiſh emigrants that are 


ſuppoſed to have ſetued at Br ighthe/lmflons | 


| 
ö 
ö 
| 
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herrings,' certain ſmall boats called Cocks,” of burden, 'between. 
two tons and fix tons. Every of theſe boats having a. maſt and 


a fail,, hath uſed to take a thare and a half; and the other, with-, 
out maſt and fail, have taken a ſhare: Theſe boats have uſed. 


two ſorts of nets, the one called cocks beats, containing between. 


thirty and twenty-four fathoms in length, and two ranns in 
deepneſs, the other called fews,. containing the length aforeſaid, 
and three ranns in deepneſs. Theſe two ſorts of nets have 

to take for every three nets a ſhare, one with another: ſo that a 


boat in this voyage, taking a ſſſare and a half, having fix men, 


and twenty-four nets, maketh ten ſhares and a half, viz, for the 


| boat, one ſhare and a half; for ſix men, fix ſhares ; for oy. 


four nets, eight ſhares; and for the vicar, the town, aud the 


maſter, one ſhare: and ſo the ſhares do vary, more or leſs in 


number, according to the bigneſs of the boat, and the number of 
men and nets.” ; 
& The ancient Custom uſed in FlEWw Fake. 

« Item, there have, time out of mind, between the beginning 
of November and the end of December, uſed to go to the ſea for 
terrings, other boats called erer, of diverſe burden, between 
eight tons and twenty tons, the biggeſt boat taking three ſhares, 
the ſmalleſt two ſhares. Every man having above three nets 
going to ſea in this voyage, hath uſed to take for his body half 


a ſhare, and every other man a ſhare, and none above; Theſe 
boats have uſed one ſort of nets called fews, containing between 


thirty and twenty-four fathoms in length, and three ranns in 
deepneſs, every rann fifty moxes deep, every three nets taking 


a ſhare: ſo-that every boat taking three ſhares, having eight 
men, taking half a ſhare a man, and having thirty-nine nets, 
ofkceth twenty-one ſhares, viz. for the boat, three ſhares ; for 


eight men four ſhares; for thirty- nine nets; thirteen ſhares; and 


one ſhare for the vicar, the town, and the maſter, or more or 


leſs · ſhares according to the number of men and nets; and the 


bigneß of the boat. 


. 


« The ancient Custom uſed in HaxBouk FARE, 


Item, there have uſed, time out of mind, another fort of 
boats to go to ſea in ſummer time, with harbour hooks for can- 
er, every boat containing eight tons or thereabonts, and — 
or every boat two ſhares; and every man having four lines of 
hooks, every line containing fifty fathoms, taketh a ſhare; and 
twelve lines of hooks without a man, taketh a ſhare, So' that # 


7 Cuch, from the Tutonic cogge, a ſmall boat | ' 


boat” 
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boat having twelve men, taking a ſhare a man, and twelve lines 
of hooks without men, maketh in number fixteen ſhares, viz. 
for the boat two ſhares; for twelve men twelve ſhares; for 
twelve lins of hooks, one ſhare ; and one ſhare for the vicar, the 
town, and the maſter, or more or leſs number of ſhares, accord- 
ing to the number of men and hooks.” | 


« The ancient Custom uſed in DRAWNET FARE. 


© ſtem, there have uſed, time out of mind, in the months of 
May and June, early, certain ſmall cocks, of the burden of 
three tons, or thereabouts, to draw mackarel by the ſhore, 
whereof the boat and the net take the one half; the other half 
is divided by ſhares unto the men, to every man a ſhare; and 
one ſhare is alſo thereof made for the vicar, the town, and the 
maſter : ſo that if there be ten men, then they make eleven 
ſhares, viz. for ten men ten ſhares, and one ſhare for the vicar, 
the town, and the maſter ; and if there be more men, then they 
make more ſhares.” 


&« The ancient Custom for payment and employing the 
| QUARTER SHARE. 


% Item, the maſter of every boat at Brighthelm/fon, at St. 
Stephen's Day, next after his return from any fiſhing voyage, 
whereſoever or whenſoever it was begun, had or continued, 
hath uſed to divide and pay out of the whole profits of the ſai 
boat, without diminution or deduction to any ſtranger going in 
the ſaid boat, to be made, the ſaid quarter bare unto the churgh- 
wardens of Brighthelmfton for the time being, and half a ſhare 
the vicar there for the time being; and the gther quarter he hath 
had to his own uſe.” * 2 

„Item, the maſter of every boat of Brigbibelnſton had, time 
out of mind, uſed to take up and pay out of the whole profits 
of every voyage, whether the reſt of his companion& be of 
Brighthelm/lon, or ſtrangers of other pariſhes, the ſaid whole 
ſhare for the vicar, the town and himſelf, without any deduc- 
tion thereof unto any other town or pariſh, or the parſon, vi- 
car, or proprietary thereof, to be made: and if the maſter or 
any of the company hive been of Brigbibelmſton, and the boat 
belonging to any other place, then the ſaid maſter alſo hath 
uſed to make in the ſaid boat the foreſaid ſhare, whereof he hath 
had a quarter to himſelf; and of the other three quarters for 
the town and vicar of Brighthelmflon, he hath uſed to have pro- 
| portionably, according to the number of men and nets which he 
uſed and had out of W in the voyage.“ 


3 Lien, 
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Item, the ſaid wardens uſed to employ the ſaid quarter 
ſhare, eſpecially upon building of forts and walls towards the 
ſea, for the defence of the ſaid town, and for provifion of ſhot 
and powder, and other furniture for that purpoſe ; and enter- 
tainment of ſoldiers in time of wars, and other public ſervice of 
the prince, and maintenance of the pariſh church. Whereupon, 
to the intent as well that the ſaid annual payment, or quarter 
ſhare, for the better defence and maintenance of the ſaid town, 
may in time to come, juſtly and truly, without fraud, be both 
made, yielded and paid; and alſo preſerved, kept and employ- 


ed, according to their ancient cuſtom; as alſo for the ng | 


of all ſuch controverſies as heretofore have commonly happene 

between the ſaid fiſhermen, touching the juſt and equal divifion 
of their fiſh in every boat in every voyage, and the profits and 
charges thereof, the ſaid Lord Buckhurft and Richard Shelley, Eſq. 
having the ſaid fiſhermen before them at Brighrhelm/fton the 23d 
day of July, anne Domini 1580, have, by authority aforeſaid, 
and with the conſent of the ſaid fiſhermen, deviſed and ſet down 


in writing, certain orders to be hereafter for ever uſed and * ; 


by all the fiſhermen and inhabitants of the ſaid town of Bright» 
belmſton, in manner and form following.“ N 


© Orders for LENGTH of Nets. 


& In primis, none ſhall have any norward net under twenty 


yards long by the uppermoſt rann; nor any ſuch net in a boat of 


thirty tons or upwards, under five ranns in deepneſs, every rann 
ſifty moxes deep, or thereabouts; nor in any other boat an 
norward net under four ranns deep, at any time after the firlt 
day of Auguſt, in the year of our Lord one thouſand five hun- 
dred four — and one, upon pain to forfeit for every net un- 
der the ſaid fizes, fix ſhillings.” ; 

„Item, whoever ſhall have any flew, alias heat, under twen- 
ty-eight yards in length by the uppermoſt rann, and four ranns 
in deepneſs, every rann fifty moxes deep, or thereabouts, at any 
time after the firſt day of Auguſt, in 4zno Domini one thouſand 
five hundred four ſcore and one ; ſhall forfeit for every ſuch flew, 
ten ſhillings.” 

* [tem, whoſoever ſhall have any Hotnet under twenty-eight 
yards in length by the uppermoſt rann, and two ranns in deep» 
neſs, every rann fifty moxes deep, or thereabouts, at any time 
after the firſt day of April next coming, ſhall forfeit for * 
ſuch net three ſhillings and four-pence : and whoſoever ſhall 
have any cock/heak __ twenty-eight yards in length by the 
uppermoſt rann, and two ranns in deepneſs, at any time after 
the firſt day of October, in Anno Domini one thouſand five hun- 
dred four ſcore and one, ſhall forfeit for every ſuch net, three 


ſhillings 
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ſhillings and four-pence. Provided always that none of the for- 
feitures before - mentioned, ſhall, at any time, extend to any 
norward net, flew, ſhotnet, or cockſheak, ſpoiled in length at 
ſea, and newly brought home from any voyage; ſo that the 
ſame net or nets ſo ſpoiled, be made of the ſeveral lengths and 
deepneſs in the former orders mentioned, before they be occu- 
pied again in any vo ge.” 

„Item, the conſtable, the church-wardens being ſeafaring- 
men, or any two of them, ſhall four times in the year, if they 
ſhall think it needful, ſearch, view, and meaſure the length and 
deepneſs of any man's nets in Brighthelm/ton ; and he that ſhall 
let (hinder) them or any of them fo to do, the party for every 
time ſo letting, ſhall forket twenty ſhillings,” * 


Orders for SHares for Mex. 


«© In primis, no man 28 ing to fea in Sbomet fare, 

above fix nets, or in Tarmouth fare, or Flew fare, above fix 

norward nets, or four flews, alias heaks, and a half, ſhall-take 

any more than half a ſhare for his body; in any of the faid 

voyager, upon pain to forfeit for every time ſo doing; ten 
illings.“ 

„Item, whoſoever ſhall give to any perſon having in Shornet 
Fare above fix nets, or in Yarmouth fare, or Flew fare, above fix 
norward nets, or above four flews and a half, any more than 
_ a ſhare, ſhall forfeit for every time ſo doing, ten 

illings,” | 

= — that no man ſhall take or give any more than à ſhare 
for a man's body in Shornet fare, Yarmouth fare, Cock fare, or 
Flew fare, upon pain to forfeit, either of them, for every time 
ſo doing, twenty ſhillings.” | 

Item, that no man ſhall give to any ſtranger not dwelling 
in Brig bibelmſton, any more than a ſhare for his travel in any 
nee upon pain of forfeiting for every time ſo doing, twenty 

illings.“ | 


% Item, that none ſhall give to any ſtranger, any ſhare, or 


part of ſhare, in any other boat but only in the ſame boat where 
the ſaid party is placed, upon pain of forfeiture of twenty ſhil- 
lings for every time ſo doing.” | 
lien, that no man ſhall hire any perſon at the firſt ſhip» 
ping, to go for wages in any voyage except Scarborough voyage, 
upon pain to forfeit for every time ſo doing, ten ſhillings.” 
„Item, that no man being entertained by any boat, or by any 
man, unto any voyage, ſhall place himſelf in any other boat, or 
with any other man, upon pain of forfeiting, as well by the 
rty ſo entertained, as by him that ſhall entertain any ſuch per- 
for every time ſo doing, twenty fhillings.” | 
38 2 « Item, 
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& 7tem, that no man going to Scarborough in a bark poi 
with ground hooks, having a line, a lead, ſour lines of hoo 
two norward nets, and one heak of five ranns deep, ſhall take 
for his body, and all the ſaid neceſſaries, any more than two 
ſhares: and if any man bring any more nets than is before men- 
tioned, and do fiſh with them in the ſaid voyage, then he ſhall 
be allowed for the ſame nets after the rate of two norward nets, 
and a heak to a ſhare: and whoſoever ſhall give or take any 
thing contrary to this order, ſhall forfeit for every time ſo doing, 
ten ſhillings.” 


Item, that no man going to — in a boat with a 


drove ſail, having two lines, two leads, and one heak of twen- 
ty-one yards in length, and five ranns in deepneſs, ſhall take 
any more than a ſhare and a half for his body, and the neceſſa- 
ries aforeſaid: and if he have two lines, two leads, and two 
heaks, then he ſhall take two ſhares, and not above; and if he 
bring more nets, then he ſhall be allowed after the rate of his 
nets, according to the proportion of four nets to a ſhare, and 
every heak to be allowed for two nets: and what perſon 
ſoever ſhall give or take any thing in this voyage contra 
to this order, ſhall forfeit for every time ſo doing, twenty fſhil- 
lings. 

= it ſhall be lawfyl for the owner and maſter of every boat 
or bark going to Scarborough, at the return of every ſuch boat 
or bark from the ſaid voyage, to take up, before ſharing, ſo 
much of the fiſh as, being indifferently prized by the whole 


company, will pry all the charges that ſhall be then owing for 


the ſaid voyage, ſo that they become chargeable to the credi- 
tors; which fiſh, being fo prized and taken, the warden or war- 
dens, and the vicar or his deputy, paying the fame price in ready 
money, ſhall have, if they or any of them require it.“ 

% Iten, if there ſhall be any ſtranger maſter in any boat of 
Brighthelm//on in any voyage, then the owner ſhall take up and 
pay the half ſhare for the Vicar of Brigbibelmſton; and the quar- 
ter ſhare for the town, upon 2 of every owner doing the con- 
trary, to forfeit for every ſuch default, twenty ſhillings,” 

© tem, no man ſhall take or give above a ſhare =, a quarter 


for any man's travel in Tucknet fare, upon pain of forfeiture of 


ten ſhillings, to be paid by the giver, and alſo by the taker for 
every time ſo doing.” 

& Item, no owner of any tucker or tucknet, ſhall take any 
more than four ſhares for the boat, the nets, and the arms, viz. 
for the boat and the nets, three ſhares, and for the arms, one 
ſhare, upon pain to forfeit, for every time ſo doing, twenty 

ſhillings.” 

4 Item, no man going to ſea with harbours, ſhall take for his 
body any more than one ſhare, nor for twelve lines of hooks any 
more 
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more than one ſhare; and ſo for more or leſs proportiouably: 
and any man that ſhall take or give any thing contrary to this 
order, ſhall forfeit for every time ſo doing ten ſhillings.” 

Item, to the intent. the ſaid quarter ſhare may hereafter be 
truly paid without fraud or guile, every owner apd maſter of 
every boat, in every voyage, ſhall call the vicar, or his deputy 
or deputies, to all and every their ſeveral accounts, at the end 
of every their ſeveral voyages, (Cork fare, Tuck fare, Harbour 
fare, only excepted, for which three, one only account by eve 
maſter and owner at the end of every voyage, ſhall be made} 
and in his preſence ſhall make a true and particular account of 
all their charges, profits, and ſhares, upon pain for every owner 
and maſter, for every time doing the contrary, to forfeit twenty 
ſhillings; a note whereof the ſaid vicar or his deputy ſhall give 
in writing unto the werdens yearly at St. Stephen's Day, upon 
pain of twenty ſhillings to be forfeited by the ſaid vicar.” 


cc Orders for Hooks, and going to Sea. 


« In primis, that every line of ſmall hooks ſhall contain in 
length nine ſcore yards and not above; and whoſoever ſhall have 
any line of hooks above the faid length, at any time after the 
firſt day of Auguſt, in Au Domini one thouſand five hundred 
four ſcore and one, ſhall forfeit for every ſuch line, twenty ſhil- 
lings: and that no man ſhall bring to ſea at one time any more 
than four lines of the aforeſaid hooks: and every man ſhall pay 
the ſeventh fiſh to the boat, of three of his lines, except the 
maſter of the boat, and the young men which are 1 
ners; the which maſter ſhall have all the fiſhing of his four lines, 
without paying any duty to the boat; and the ſaid racheners 
ſhall have for the keeping of the boat, the fiſhing of every their 
fourth line without paying any duty to the boat : and whoſoever 
ſhall do any thing contrary to this order, ſhall forfeit for every 
time ſo doing, — ſhillings. And if any boat ſhall come to 
miſhap through the default of the racheners, that then the faid 
tacheners ſhall pay for the hurt of the ſame boat to the value of 
the ſame hurt. fe 

„Iten, any man that ſhall loſe any ſmall. hooks at ſea, ſhall 
have for every line ſo loſt two ſhillings, to be paid unto him by 
the company in equal portions. 

Item, if there be four lines or more loſt in any boat, then 
the whole fiſh, except the boat's part, ſhall be equally divided 
among the company; and any man that hath loſt any of the 
ſame | Bm ſhall be allowed two ſhillings for every line ſo loſt, 


to be paid by the whole company by equal portions,” 
& Iten, every man that ſhall loſe any heak, norward net, or 


ſhotnet, in any liſhing voyage, ſhall be allowed by the mu 
| or 
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for every heak fo loſt, ten ſhillings ; and for every norward net 
ſo loſt, ten ſhillings ; and for every ſhotnet ſo loft, four ſhiflings, | 


and not above.“ 


« [/em, that no man being an inhabitant of this town, ' ſhall c 
drive with nets for herrings between Shoreham Hawen and Bench ! 
(Beachy Head, woe, ap on any Saturday night or Sunday, un- r 
til evening prayer be done, upon pain to forfeit for every time {6 t 
doing, twenty ſhillings.“ | | a 

% Item, that no man ſhall drive with any tucknet at any time * 
before ſun- riſing, or after ſun · ſetting, upon pain to forfeit for 0 
every time ſo doing, ten ſhillings.” | a 

& Item, that no man ſhall go to ſea with tucknet to fiſh for 
plaice before Shrowve Tueſday yearly, upon pain of forfeiture of cl 
ten ſhillings, for _ time ſo doing.“ a 

© Item, if there fhall at any time any boat of this town be n. 
caſt away through the default of the maſter and the company, tl 
then the maſter and his ſaid company to be anſwerable to the vi 
owner for the ſame boat.“ | | by 

| fl 
© Orders for the Payment of the QUARTER SHARE, m 

« In primis, every maſter of every boat in every v ſhall 
divide, ad a take up the ſaid quarter 8 dens. be 
as it hath been uſed heretofore, and is before ordered, and not fe 
otherwiſe : and the ſame ſhall well and truly pay yearly, u 
the feaſt of S/. Stephen, to the church-wardens for the time th 
ing, in the place whereas it hath been accuſtomably paid in for- hi: 
mer times: and if any maſter of any boat in any voyage, ſhall * 
not divide and take up as aforeſaid, or ſhall detain the faid flo 
quarter ſhare, and not pay the ſame unto the church-wardens at on 
the end of every voyage, at the place above-mentioned, before 
the feaſt of the Epiphany yearly then next following, that then * 
every ſuch maſter for every time ſo doing, ſhall forfeit the dou» * 
ble value of the ſame quarter ſhare that he ſo detaineth, or not all 
divideth, or not taketh up.“ ta 

Item, if there ſhall be in any tucker or cock in the time of — 
Tucknet fare, or Cock fare, un more than one maſter during the Go 
voyage, then the owner or firſt maſter of any ſuch tucker or =» 
cock, ſhall account for and pay the whole quarter ſhare due for = 
all that voyage, and therewithal ſhall deliver unto the faid 
church-wardens a note in writing, of the names of all the other Ne: 
maſters in that voyage, upon pain of forteiting twenty ſhillings be 
by the owner*?? cha 

«© Orders for the Cauxcn-WARDENS. — 

& 7» primis, there ſhall be yearly, at the time accuſtomed, the 
7wo ſubſtantial fiſhermen, and one ſich landman, chofen by the wit 

conſent 
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conſent of the conſtable, the vicar or curate, and the chief of 
the town, for church-wardens. 

% lem, the ſame church-wardens, nor any of them, ſhall not 
employ nor diſburſe any of the money to be kept both by the 
ſea-faring and land-wardens, to any other uſe than for the repa- 
ration of the church, and for neceſſary public charges for the 
town, without the conſent of the conſtable, the vicar, or curate, 
and fix ſubſtantial men of the pariſh, firſt had in writing, of - 
which fix, four ſhall be fiſhermen, and rwo landmen, upon pain 
of paying all ſums of money laid out contrary to this order, at 
and upon the charges of the ſaid wardens.” | 

1 | nw the ſame church-wardens ſhall yearly, at the time ac- 
cuſtomed, yield up a true and perfect account, in writing, of 
all receipts, repriſes, and charges for all that year, and the mo- 
ney then remaining ſhall then deliver up into the hands of 
the wardens, their ſuccefſors, in preſence of the conſtable, the 
vicar, or curate, and the pariſhioners, upon pain of forfeitin 
by him or them that ſhall do the contrary, forty ſhillings, — 
ſhall be chargeable nevertheleſs with his account before the com- 
miſſioners.“ | > 

« [tem, every forfeiture before or hereafter mentioned, grow- 
ing by reaſon of any matter pertaining to the ſea or fiſhing, ſhall 
be paid unto the wardens being fiſhermen, and every other for- 
feiture unto the land -wardens. 

Item, if the church-wardens ſhall neglect to demand any of 
the ſaid ſeveral forfeitures, for the ſpace of ſix days next after 
his or their knowledge thereof, then he or they for every time 
ſo neglecting, ſhall pay unto the poor man's box of Brighihelme 
„on, three ſhillings and four-pence, or elſe anſwer it before the 
commiſſioners.” | 

© [tem, whoſoever ſhall not, within five days next after de- 
mand in that caſe by the wardens, or any of them for the time 
being, to be made, pay unto the ſaid wardens, or one of them, 
all ſuch of the ſaid ſeveral forfeitures as they then from time to 
time at any time hereafter, ſhall have made, then , his or their 
name or names not paying ſuch forfeitures as aforeſaid, ſhall be 
ſignified in writing under the hands of the conſtable, the vicar, 
or curate, and the ſaid wardens, unto the commiſſioners, to be 
bound to appear before the lords of the council.” 

Item, that ſo much of the ſaid quarter ſhare as ſhall amount 
to the double value of the contribution (of the landmen) ſhall 
be. kept employed and acccounted for indifferently by all the 
church-wardens in ſuch ſort as is aforeſaid: and the refidue of 
the ſaid quarter ſhare ſhall be remaining in cuſtody of the ſea- 
wardens, who ſhall not employ or diſburſe any part or parcel 
thereof, but for the common profit of the town, and that only 


with the conſent of the conſtable, being a fiſherman, the _ 
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and fix other fiſhermen being of the Twelve, in writing firſt had 
and obtained, and thereof ſhall make a true and particular ac- 
count in writing, in the preſence of the ſaid conſtable, church- 
wardens, and fiſhermen, at the time accuſtomed ; and the mo- 
ney remaining ſhall then 4 ; unto the ſea-wardens, their 
ſucceſſors, upon pain to forfeit for every time doing the con- 
trary, the double value of every ſum, contrary to this order, 
employed, not accounted for, or not yielded up as aforeſai 
and ſhall be chargeable alſo with the ſame before the commiſ- 
oners.? ike - 
Item, the rents, profits, and commodities of the mill and 
town-houſe, and of all other lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments which now do belong and appertain, or hereafter ſhall be- 
long and appertain to the ſaid town of Brighthelmflon, ſhall be 
yearly paid and anſwered unto the church-wardens ; and that the 
fame, and every part thereof, ſhall and may, from time to time, 


be diſpoſed, demiſed, and lett out to farm, for the term of ſeven 


years at the moſt, by the ſaid conſtable and wardens, ſo as al- 
ways the ſame be done to the beſt profit and 2 of the 
ſaid town, upon pain that every one therein offending, ſhall for- 
feit five pounds, and beſides to anſwer for his offence in that be- 
half before the ſaid commiſſioners,” 

„% Item, the ſame church-wardens ſhall have in readineſs at 
all times hereafter, in ſome convenient place in Brighthelmflon, 
to be laid up in ſtore, and ſafely kept, tour barrels of powder, 
and forty round ſhot, and ten chain ſhot for every great 

iece.“ | 
P Item, there ſhall be ſelected by the faid commiſſioners out 
of the ancienteſt, graveſt, and wiſeſt inhabitants, eight fiſher- 
men and four landmen, for aſſiſtants to the conſtable in every 
public cauſe, whereof every one ſhall be ready, and give his at- 
tendance upon the conſtable as oft as need ſhall require: and 
whoſoever ſhall preſume to call together any aſſembly, to the 
intent, to practiſe or put in uſe any manner of device or art 
touching the government of the ſaid town, without the privity, 
conſent, and command of the faid conſtable and aſſiſtants, ſhall 
forfeit for «very time ſo doing, forty ſhillings. And to the in- 
tent that the ſaid /awelve grave and wiſe men may have continu- 


ance, therefore, upon the death or removing of — one of 
ſidu 


them, it ſhall be lawful for the conſtable, and the reſidue of the 


faid Twelve, or for the moſt part of them, to chooſe in ſupply 


ſuch other of the ſaid town, as by them, or the more part o 


them, ſhall be thought meet, provided that ſuch choice ſhall be 


always ratified and allowed by the ſtewards of the lords of the 
faid town, or by ſuch one of them as ſhall happen to keep court 
in the ſaid town, next after ſuch choice made, or otherwiſe the 


ſame choice to be void: and if ſuch choice ſhall by the ſaid 
ſtewards, 


_ 
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ſtewards, or by ſuch one of them as ſhall fortune to be preſent 
as aforeſaid, be difallowed, until a ſufficient man, in the judg- 
ment of the ſaid ſtewards, be choſen.” 3 

« Trem, if any man bath heretofore built, erected, or ſet up 
any wall, ſhed, or any ſuch like thing whatſoeyer, to the an- 
noyance of the market-place, or of the block-houſe there, and 
ſhall not, upon warning given him by the conſtable or his de- 
puty for the time being, pull down or remove away the ſame 
within ten days after ſuch warning given, that then he ſhall for- 
feit five pounds, and be further pmuthed by the diſcretion of the 
commiſſioners.” | f ö 

Jem, foraſmuch as the town is | with the mul · 
titude of poor people which daily are thought to increaſe by 
means of receiving under - tenants, lodging of ſtrangets, and the 
diſorder of tippling-houfes, and that the conſtable cannot, with- 
out further affiſtance, rake upon him the whole overfight and 
charge of all the parts of the town in this behalf, it is thought 
meet, that every one of the Tcuslve ſhall have aſfigned unto him 
ſome ſtreet or circuit of the town near about his dwelling houſe, 
where he ſhall, as deputy to the conſtable, have ſpecial charge 
for the keeping of order; and eſpecially to ſee. that the 
order for the avoiding of under-tenants, be, obſerved; and 
that-none lodge, or keep tippling-houſes. | 

«© Tem, alf the acts, receipts, repriſes, and charges and ac- 
counts of the town, ſhall; from time to time, as they are had, 
made, and done, be entered into a regiſter book by a clerk for 
that 4 by the conſtable, vicar, and church ·wardens for 
the time being, to be choſen. AN 

Item, the maſter and owner, or one of them, of every 

boat, in every voyage, at every ſharing and account, without 
further delay, ſhall deliver up into the cuſtody of the church - 
wardens, or one of them, or of one or more indifferently to be 
deputed or appointed by the ſaid vicar and church-wardens, the 
ſaid half ſhare and quarter ſhare, without diminution or reten- 
tion thereof, to be by the ſaid wardens, or him or them ſo de- 
png ſafely kept until Sz. Stephen's Day yearly then next fol» 
owing, to the uſe, for the half ſhare, of the vicar, and for the 
quarter ſhare, to the uſe of the town, upon pain for every owner 
and maſter for not delivering up as is aforeſaid, to forfeit for 
every time forty ſhillings, and to be further puniſhed by the dif 
cretion of the commiſſioners.” 

« And whereas there hath been a controverſy of long time 
between the faid fiſhermen, being the greater part of the pariſh, 
and the huſbandmen and artificers there, as well for that of the 
reparations of the church, as all other public charges, which 
hath been great, as building of forts and walls, proviſion of ſhot 
and powder, and other neceſſaries for the defence of the tow 
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againſt foreign enemies, have been ſuſtained and borne. by the. 
ſaid quarter ſhare of the ſaid fiſhermen only (except a ſmall an- 
riuity or yearly rent of two windmills, whereof one is no ut- 
terly decayed); as well for the utter extinguiſhment of all fuch 
controverſy and diviſion, as alſo for the better increaſe of, atmity 
and neigh wi friendſhip among the ſaid parties, the ſaid Lord 
. Buckhurft and Richard Shelley, E quire, have likewiſe cauſed to 
be ſet down here in writing at the place, and in the day and 
aforeſaid, the names of all ſuch huſbandmen and artificers 
which are of ability within the ſaid town, and the ſeveral ſums 
of money which every of them, by their ſeveral conſents, hae 
granted yearly to be paid for, and in name of a contribution to- 
wards the charges aforeſaid.” "1; 4 
. $ Rate of the huſbandmen and artificers yearly to be paid on 
Sr. Stephen's Day, to the church-wardens, towards the, reparati- 
ons of the church, and other public charges of the town. 
The number thus aſſeſſed was one hundred and two, and the 
amount of their yearly contribution five pounds and two - pence. 
The liſt of the huſbandmen and artificers of Brighthelmflon who 
were, in the year 1580, able to contribute to the public expen- 
diture of that town, is followed in the town book by clauſes, 
which order penalties for the non-payment of thoſe ſtated con- 
tributions; as alſo that “ the cuſtoms, orders, and rate afore- 
{aid,” ſhould be preſerved in writing by the town, and read yearly 
at a public meeting of the inhabitants. | 
Next follows an inventory of the ** great 6rdnance, and other 
munition and furniture in Brighthelmfton,” viz. four iron pieces 
delivered out of the tower on the bond of John Slutter, together 
with powder and ſhot delivered with the fame, two pieces of 
great iron ordnance, and ten “ qualivers, with their dais and 
touch-boxes,”” and a drum belonging to the town.. - . 
The town alſo at that time else one windmill, purchaſed 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the fite of another mill then in ruins 
« the town-houſe, ſituate to the eaſt fide of the block-houſe,” 
granted by copy of court roll by the lords of the manor. of 
Brighthelmflon, and the ſaid block-houſe, ** of flint lime and 
ſand, of late years erected, and built in warlike manner, by the 
fiſhermen, with the profits of the ſaid quarter ſhare,” Then 
follow the three enſuing items in order. 
« Tere ate alſo in the ſaid town of Hrigbibelmſton, of fiſhin 
boats four-ſcore in number, and of able mariners four hund 
in number, with ten thouſand fiſhing-nets, be ſides many other 
necefſaries belonging to their myſtery, all which being matters 
of great charge, require very great maintenance and reparati- 
ons, and are like hereafter rather to decay than to increaſe, oy 
reaſon the ſaid fiſhermen are diverſly charged and burdened wit 
ſervice of her majeſty in ſizes, ſeſſions, and other courts 2 
* 5 
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other ſervices, and with muſters and ſetting forth of ſoldiers, 
beſides their ſervice by ſea, properly appertaining unto them, 
and eſpecially by reaſon of the great ſcarcity and Euch of tim- 
ber and wood now of late years, by means of iron furnaces 
placed near the Downs, riſen from three ſhillings and four · pence 
a ton, to thirteen ſhillings and four - pence; from two ll 
and fix-pence a load of wood, to ſeven ſhillings ; and from fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence a load of coal, to fourteen ſhillings; 
and of billet, or tall wood, from two ſhillings and fix- Ne 
hundred, to eight ſhillings the hundred ; and ſhip-board from 
ſixteen ſhillings the hundred, to fifty ſhillings the hundred,” 

tem, if any owner or leſſor of any houſe within Brig bebeln- 
fon, ſhall admit any tenant or tenants, under-tenant or under- 
tenants, into his ſaid houſe, except the ſame tenant or tenants 
ſhall, by the opinion of the conſtable and the church-wardens in 
writing firſt to' be ſet down, be thought of ſufficient ability to 
maintain himſelf and his family without burdening of the town, 
then the ſaid owner or leſſor ſhall forfeit for every month that 
any ſuch tenant, not being eſtimated as aforeſaid, ſhall inhabit 
or dwell in his ſaid houſe, to the poor-man's box, three ſhillings . 
and four-pence. - * | | 

“ Item, if any queſtions, doubt or ambiguity, ſhall hereafter 
happen to ariſe about any of the ſaid orders, or the pains therein 
contained, then the ſame to be expounded and interpreted by the 
ſaid commiſſioners, or any two of them, Pa. 

| Signed, T. BucknvunsrT. 
„ RIcHAUD SHELLEY.” 


In the next page of this town - book, are ſet down the names 
of ninety of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants of the town, in teſ- 
timony of their aſſent to the above recitrd orders. In this lift 
of fignatures it is to be noted, that Richard Stoneham, the con- 
ſtable for this year, was a landman, being a ſhip carpenter ; and 
that of the whole number, Bartholomew Bowredge, 'Chriftopher 
Injelard, Derick Carver, Stephen Pyper, Mary Waller, and EA. 
mond Gunter, alone could write their names. The marks of the 
3 illiterate inhabitants were, in , rude types 
of their ſeveral occupations. The hook, anchor, the axe, 
the wheel, the anvil, and the plough, with other profeſſional 
inſtruments and utenſils, are there > arr ſketched by thoſe 
Honeſt, unlettered ſons of induſtry, after their reſpective names: 
and among thoſe names, there occur not a few which I have 
found common in the Belgic provinces, and ſome of the 
lower circles of Germany, 'a Ci 2 ſtrongly favours 
the former conjecture, of an early emigration from the deluged 
coaſt of Flanders to this town. 1 5 | 
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In the year 1589, Lord Buckburft and Mr. Shelley made a new | 


order concerning the penalty falling on the owner or leſſee of 
any houſe let without the written conſent of the conſtable and 
church-wardens, which was thenceforth to be levied from the 
under-tenant, as well as from the ſaid owner or leſſee. | * 
And in the year 1592, they made another order, which ſub- 
jected abſentees, who owned houſes or any other tenements 
within the pariſh, to contribute to the public charges of the ſaid 
pariſh, in proportion to their poſſeſſions there, as if they were 
reſidents. In caſe of contumacious reſiſtance or neglect of the 
aid orders, the conſtable or his deputy, and the church-war- 
dens, or any two of them, of which the-conſtable or his deputy 
being one, were authoriſed by the above-named commiſſioners, 
to impriſon ſuch as offended in that particular, © until they ſhall 
be contented to obſerve and keep the ſame.” | 

It ſeems however that this commiſſion terminated with the 
life of Lord Buckhurft, who died in 1608; for we find the inha- 
bitants of Brighthelm/on, in ten years after, reviſing and ratify- 
ing * the ancient cuſtoms heretofore uſed among and between 
the fiſhermen and landmen”” there, and orders out of the faid 
cuſtoms taken and made,“ without the authority or interference 
of any ſuperior : and as thoſe cuſtoms muſt be materially direc- 
tive of the internal polity of the town even at-this day, I flatter 
myſelf that the following copy of them, with a few comments 
on their immediate relevancy to the preſent parochial conſtitu- 
tion of Brigbibelmſton, will not be unacceptable to many of my 
readers. e 

« Upon * agreement made by and between the ancient fiſher- 
men and landmen of the town of Brig bitbelmſton, in the county 
of Su/lex, the ſecond day of February 1618, for remedy and re- 


dreſs of certain diſorders in their ſaid town; as alſo for the bet- 


ter increaſe of brotherly love and amity for ever hereafter be- 
tween the ſaid fiſhermen and landmen ; and for the annual pay- 
ment of certain money called a quarter of a ſhare, heretofore of 
ancient time uſually paid out . every boat in every fiſhing voy- 
age, to the church-wardens there, towards the maintenance 

the church, and other public charges about the neceſſary defence 
of the town; and for a certain contribution by the reſt of the 
inhabitants being landmen, towards the bearing of the ſaid 
charges, to be had and levied: and for the purpoſes aforeſaid, 
the ſaid fiſhermen and landmen, being met and aſſembled toge- 
ther, have here ſet down in — ancient cuſtoms and 
orders concerning the true making, paying and employing the 
ſaid quarter ſhare ; and alſo of the paying and employing of the 
faid landmen's contribution or yearly rate for the uſes . 


8 Second Town-Book, or Coſtumal of Brighthelmfton. 
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and for the certainty and true payment thereof, in manger and 


form hereafter following.“ 

« The ancient Custom for payment and employing the 
QUARTER SHARE. - | 

In primis, it is concluded and agreed between the ſaid fiſh- 


ermen and landmen, the day and year - before-mentioned, that 


they, the faid fiſhermen, ſhall yearly make, as they have done 
time out of mind, a quarter of a ſhiate out of every fiſhing-boat 
in every fiſhing voyage; and the ſame, fo being made, ſhall 


yearly and every year pay, at the end of every voyage, unto the 


fiſhermen church-wardens for the time being, without diminu- 
tion or deduction, the ſaid quarter ſhare, to be by them and the 
other church-warden, kept and employed unto the only and pro- 

r uſe of the town in the comman town-box, until the new 
conſtable ſhall be choſen, yearly.” | 

„ [iem,. it is agreed between the ſaid landmen and fiſhermen 
above ſaid, that the ſaid landmen ſhall yearly, and every year, 
pay and bring unto the ſaid: common town-box, in or upon the 
eco 


nd day of February, commonly called Candlemas-gay, year- 


ly, half ſo much money as the aforeſaid quarter-ſhare ſhall 
amount_unto; there to be by all the ſaid church-wardens kept 
and employed unto the general and public uſe of the town.“ 

„% Tiem, it is further concluded and agreed upon between the 
ſaid fiſhermen and the ſaid landmen, that all manner of town 
charges whatſoever (the king's compoſition. or cuſtomary wheat 
only excepted) ſhall be tagen. out of the ſaid common #town- 
-box, whether it be for the maintenance of the church, the com- 
munion bread and wine, the maintenance of the lecture, the 
clerk and ſexton's wages, the lights in the fire-cage, the paying 
the king's majeſty's oats and coals, and the ſetting forth of ſol- 
diers or failors, and all manner of other neceſſary and public 
town charge, ſhall be taken out of the ſaid common tawn-box, 
by and with the conſent of the conſtable and church-wardens for 
the time being, and fix other, whereof four to be of the ſea, and 
two of the land.“ 


„Item, it is further ordered by and between the ſaid fiſlier- 


men and landmen, that, if it ſhall happen that the ſaid quarter 
ſhare and the land contribution will not at any time amount and 
countervail the whole charge that ſhall ariſe and grow by reaſon 
and 


urch · wardens, and fix other of the ſaid inhabitants ſhall 


9 This was a larger contribution than the landmen had been uſed to 


tax, 


of yo extraordinary chargs happening, that then the conſtable 
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tax, rate, or ceſs all the ſaid inhabitants proportionably, every 


one according to their eſtate and ability.” 

« [tem, it is alſo agreed between the ſaid fiſhermen and land- 
men, that the church-wardens, every year, fthall collect and 
gather and bring in into the common town-box, the ſaid quar- 
ter ſhare, and the wardens for ſea cauſes to collect and gather 
it: and the land-warden being with one of the ſea-wardens, ſhall 
alſo yearly, and every year, Ir into the ſaid common towns» 


box, the rate or taxation of the other inhabitants not being fiſh» 


ermen; which rate or taxation every = ought to amount 
unto half ſo much as the ſaid quarter of a fhare doth yearly; 


and alſo ſhall gather, receive, and take up, all rents and other 


land profits belonging to the town, as the rent of the towns 
houſe, town mill, and Bartholomews, which being ſo received, 
ſhall yearly bring into the ſaid town-box, there to be kept up to 
the general uſe of the town.“ pic 6 4 


* Orders concerning the CONSTABLE, | 
6 Item, it is further agreed between the ſaid fiſhermen and 


jandmen, that the conſtable of the ſaid town ſhall yearly have, 


for and towards his labour and pains taken in that behalf, and 
for and toward his charges and expences, the ſum of twenty- 
five ſhillings, eight-pence, of lawful money of England, to 
be paid unto him ont of the ſaid common town- box; and alſo 
that every conſtable, whether he be a fiſherman or landman, ſhall 


yearly likewiſe have, and quietly enjoy, to bis own uſe, without 


any let, moleſtation, or trouble, one horſe leaſe.” 

„ [rem, it is alſo ordered between the ſaid fiſhermen and the 
faid landmen, that the two headboroughs of the ſaid town, ſhall 
have yearly for their pains and trouble in their office, the ſum 
of five ſhillings, eight pence, a-piece, to be paid nnto them out 
of the ſaid common town-box ; and alſo ſhall have and quietly 
enjoy to their own uſe, one cow. leaſe, and twenty-five ſheep- 
leaſes, according to the ancient cuſtom.” | 

© [tem, it is alfo ordered, that there ſhall be ſelected and 
choſen out of the ſaid ancienteſt, graveſt, and wiſeſt inhabitants, 
eight fiſhermen and four landmen, for aſſiſtants to the conſtable 


in every public cauſe, whereof every one ſhall be ready to give . 


his attendance upon the conſtable as often as need ſhall require: 
and whoſoever ſhall preſume to call together any aſſembly to 
the intent to practiſe or put in uſe any manner of device or act 
touching the government of the ſaid town, without the privilegs, 
conſent, and commandment of the ſaid conſtable and aſſiſtants, 
ſhall forfeit for every time ſo doing, forty ſhillings: and to the 
intent that the choice of the ſaid twelve grave and wiſe men, 


may have a continuance, therefore, upon the death or renaming | 


— 
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of any one of the ſaid Twelve, or of the moſt part of them, to 
choole in ſupply fuch other of the ſaid town as by them, or the 
moſt part of them, ſhall be thought meet ; provided always 
that ſuch choice ſhall be always ratiſted and allowed by the ſtew- 
ards of the lords of the ſaid town, at the law-day when the con- 
ſtable is choſen, or by ſuch one of them as ſhall happen to keep 
ſuch court in the ſaid town, or otherwiſe the fame choice to be 
void: and if every ſuch choice ſhall be by the ſaid ſtewards, or 
by ſuch one of them as ſhall fortune to be preſent as aforeſaid, 
be diſallowed, then to proceed to a new election ſo often as the 
ſame ſhall be diſallowed, until a ſufficient man, or ſuch ſufficient 
=—_ ſhall be, in the judgment of the ſaid ſteward, elected and 

choſen,” 9 L | 
4% Item, for as much as the town is over-charged with the 
multitude of poor people which agg ted thought to increaſe by 
means of receiving under-tenamts, lodging and harbouring of 
ſtrangers, and the great diſorder of tippling-houſes ; and that 
the conſtable cannot, without further aſſiſtance, take upon him- 
ſelf the whole overſight and charge of all the parts of the town; 
in this behalf, it is thought meet, that every one of the ſaid 
Twelve ſhall have affigned unto him ſome place, ſtreet, or cir- 
cuit of the ſaid town, near about his dwelling-houſe, where he 
ſhall, as deputy to the conſlable, have ſpecial charge fbr the 
keeping of good order; and eſpecially to fee that the order for 
avoiding under-tenants be duly obſerved and kept; and that none 
lodge or keep tippling without licence.“ | 
© 1tem, for as much as the ſaid inhabitants of the ſaid town 
of Brigbibelmſlon, hath of long time, and yet ſtill are to the 
making heteof, been over- charged and ſuppreſſed by the multi- 
tude of people which daily are thought to increaſe by the 
means of many alehouſe-keepers and victuallers which do har- 
bour and receive all comers and goers, to the great hurt and 
bindrance of the faid inhabitants, and doth {till ſell and keep ale 
and beer without licence, and againſt the faid inhabitants con- 
ſent; it is now ordered by. the ſaid inhabitants, for the fup- 
prefling of the ſaid number of ale-houſes and victualling-houſes, 
that from, henceforth for ever hereafter, none of the ſaid inha- 
bitants whatſoever ſhall at any time hereafter, draw, fell, or 
keep any victualling or ale-houſe within the ſaid town, without 
a letter or teſtimonial of the ſaid inhabitants, in writing, firſt 
had and obtained, by and with the conſent of the conſtable, vi- 
car, or curate, and fix other ſubſtantial men of the ſaid inha- 
bitants, whereof four to be of the ſeamen, and two of the land- 
men, in their behalf, to be made unto the Juſtices of the King's 
Majeſty's Peace, whereby they, and ſo many of them, and not 
more, may be lawfully licenſed for to uſe the ſaid trade of vic- 
tualling and ale-houſe keeping: and alia that ſuch a 
a number 


. 
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number may be, by the ſaid Juſtices of the King's Majeſty's 
Peace (whereof one to be of, the quorum) and by and with'the 
conſent of the ſaid inhabitants, nominated and appointed: and 
that none other of the ſaid inhabitants may uſe or occupy the 
faid trade of victualling or ale-houſe keeping in the ſaid town, 
but ſo many of them as ſhall be lawfully licenſed as is aforefaid, 
upon pain and peril of every one fo doing contrary to the true 
meaning of this preſent order, to forfeit for evety barrel of beer 
fo drawn, fix ſhillings and eight-pence.” | 

„Item, if any man hath heretofore builded, erected, or ſet 
up any houſe, wall, — ſhed, or any ſuch like thing hat- 
ever; or if any hereafter ſhall erect, build, or ſet up any houſe, 


wall, ſhed, pale, or any ſuch like thing whatſoever, to the an- 


noyance of the market-place, or of the block-houſe there, and 
ſhall not, upon warning given him by the conſtable or his de- 
puty for the time being, pull down or remove away the fame 
within ten days after ſuch warning given, that then he ſhall for- 
feit the ſum of five pounds.“ | 


Orders for Payment of the QUARTER SHARE. 


Theſe being almoſt literally the ſame as thoſe preſented to, 
and ratified by, Lord Buckhurft and Mr. Shelley in 1580, are pur- 
poſely omitted ; as are alſo, for the ſame reaſon, | 


The Orders for the LEN GTH of NErTs in this ſecond Book of 


Cuſtoms. 


& Orders concerning the LAN DMEN. 


« Item, it is ordered, that the conſtable and church-wardens 
of Brighihelmſton for the time being, with two or three of the 
ſubſtantial landmen, ſhall yearly ceſs, tax, and rate towards 
the common charge of the town, as well all the landmen, huſ- 
bandmen and artificers, and all other of the inhabitants having 
land there; as alſo all ſuch perſons as have lands, tenements, 
or other yearly profits by land, in the faid town, and dwell in 
other places, according to the quantity of their lands, tenements 
and profits, proportionably with the ſaid inhabitants ; the which 
ceſſment, rate, or taxation, ſhall be yearly made and ſet down 
in writing, under the hands of the ſaid conſtable, church war- 
dens, and ſubſtantial landmen, before the feaſt day of Epiphany, 
and ſhall amount unto half as much as the quarter ſhare ſhall 
come unto. yearly : and further it is ordered, that ſuch perſons 
as dwell in other places, and have in their own occupation with- 
in the ſaid town, lands, tenements, or other yearly profits, ſhall 
likewiſe yearly pay all ſuch ſums of money as they, and ever 
of them, in manner and form afreſaid, ſhall be rated and ed 


= 


upon pain of fuch forfeitures and puniſhments as are to be in- 
flicted on the inhabitants of the faid town, for not paying fuck 
* money as they, in like fort, ſhall be ceſſed, taxed, or 
Tate * , * 
© Tem, whoever being a landman, huſbandman, artificer; 
or inhabitant, or every Aer occupier of lands or tenements of 
and in the ſaid town, that ſhall not yearly, before the feaſt da 
of the Parification of St, Mary, pay unto the church-wardens fo 
the time being, all ſuch fam or ſums of money as he or they 
ſhall be ce rated, and taxed, ſhall for every time fo doing; 
forfeit the double value thereof.“ | 
%% Htem, if any owner or leſſee of any houſe in Brighrhelmfon, 
admit any tenant or tenants, wnder-tenant or vinder-tenarits; 
into his ſaid houſe; except the ſame tenant or tenants ſhall, 
the opinion of the conftable and the church-wardens in e 
firſt to be ſet down, be thought of ſufficient ability to maintai 
himſelf and his family without burdening of the town, then ths 
owner and leſſee ſhall for every month that any ſuch tenant, 
not being eſtimated as aforeſaid, ſhall inhabit or dwell in his 
_ to forfeit unto the uſe of the poor of the ſaid town, ten 
. ſhillings; | 9 
2M hi that whereas it is before ordered, that the owner and 
leſſee of any houſe in Brighthelmflor, in caſe he admitted any 
undet-tenant; without the conſent of the conſtable and chureh- 
wardens to be firſt' had in writing, ſhould forfeit monthly, 
during the abode or inhabiting of any fuch under-tenant not-be- 
ing approved as aforeſaid, monthly, ten ſhillings. Now for as 
much as the ſaid penalties cannot conveniently be levied of ſuch 
owners as ate not refiant or abiding within the town, and that 
the tawtt is more burdened and charged with poor than hereto- 
fore it hath been, it is now further ordered, that the penalties 
for every default contrary to the faid order, ſhall be extended 
in all points as well againft the under-tenants, as againſt the 
ſaid leſſee or owner.” | 


The OxDers for the Cxavncni-wAtDENS in this town-book, 
being in ſubſtance the ſame with thoſe above tranfcribed from 
the former; they need not here be repeated. - 

The immemorial exiſtence of the above Cyfoms in the town 
of Brighthelmftong is inconteſtible even at this day: and though 
ſome of them be now obfolete on account of the great changes 
which the town has experienced within the preſent century, no 
part of its exifting polity can legally run counter to thoſe ancient 
cuſtoms, except under ſanction of an act of parliament, or where 
the right of exerciſing them has been evidently given up. The 
commiſſioners in 1580, only inveſtigated and affixed publicity 
and order to thoſe cuſtoms: _ their ſubſequent orders to _ 
3 - 
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inhabitants, were no more than what a bench of juſtices may 

ifſue at the preſent day. The independent ſtyle of the ancient 

fiſhermen and landmen in the fecond town-book, ſeems to'be 

that of men who were conſcious of a preſcriptive right of le- 

giſlation in certain matters within their own pariſh : and the 

Saxon conſtitution, whoſe equitable and benign ſpirit ſtill fee- 

bly pervades what we now call the Britiſb Conſtitution, granted 

the ſame right to every pariſh all over England. | | 

The cuſtom of chuſing three church-wardens annually, is 

ſtill exerciſed, though the cauſe of it has ceaſed to exiſt for more 

than half a century paſt. But the cuſtomary exiſtence of twelve 
aſſiſtants and adviſers to the conſtable, has ceaſed, though the 
occaſion for which they were firſt inſtituted, ſtill remains, nay 
increaſes commenfurately with the population of the town. 
The ancient ſociety of the Twelve ſhould therefore be revived. 
That ſuch a ſociety did once exiſt, by cuſtom, cannot be denied: 
and the mere neglect of a cuſtom for ever ſo many years, is no 
defeaſance of the right to exerciſe it at any ſubſequent period. 
But its revival ſhould not be for the creation or — of a 
party, Political equality is the birth- right of every Briton; and , 
no civil power can be lawful, which emanated not originally 
from the aſſent of ſociety, and is invariably exerciſed for the 
public good. The Twelve therefore ſhould be choſen by ballot 
at a public meeting of all the inhabitants, and every future va- 
cancy in that body, filled by public election in the ſame, man- 
ner. The gentleman who preſides at preſent at the court leet 
of the town, there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe, would chearfully 
ratify ſo reſpectable an election; and the police of ſo populous 
a pariſh, would in future be managed with ſignal vigilance, un- 
der the inſpection of zawelve choſen guardians of the public peace 
and proſperity. bel 

It was the diſcontinuance of this ancient ſociety of Tavele, 

that made it neceſſary to appoint commiſſioners by act of par- 
hament, in the year 1772, for lighting and cleanſing the ſtreets, 
lanes, and other places within the town of Brightelm/lon; as alſo 
for removing and preventing nuiſances, holding and regulating 
a daily market there, and building and repairing groins, in or- 
der to render the coaſt more ſafe and commodious for veſſels to 
unload and land ſea-coal, culm, and other coal, for the uſe of 
the town: and in order to enable the ſaid commiſſioners to ac- 
compliſh thoſe public and ſerviceable ends, they were allowed 
by the act, a duty of fſix-pence on every chaldron of coal or 
culm ſo landed. As it is not unlikely that a queſtion may here- 
after ariſe concerning the precincts of the commiſſioners power, 
it may not here be unſeaſonable to confider how far it extends. 
As the letter of the act ſeems to confine it to the limits of the 
town, the ſagacity of litigation may diſcover that the pa 
ere 
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erected fince the year 1772, in the then common fields and en- 
virons of Brigbtbelmſton, could not have been in contemplation 
of the framers of the act, in as much as thoſe buildings were 
not then in . But as there never were any fixed boundaries 
to the town, as far as continuous buildings and population 
reach within the pariſhz ſo far, I conceive, ſhall the town, and 
conſequently the power of the commiſſioners, be admitted al- 
= to extend. Otherwiſe indeed the act would be abortive 
and abſurd. Theſe commiſſioners were originally fixty-four in 
number, and conſiſted of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants of the 
town, Many vacancies by death and removal, have ſince oc- 
curred, and been very properly filled by election among the ex- 
iſting members. Vet I am ſo fully aſſured of the evil tendency 
in general, as well as the injuſtice, of political monopoly of 
every kind, that I regret the right of election on thoſe occations . 
had not veſted in the inhabitants at large, 

But as the authority of the commiſſioners, exceeds not, ex- 
cept in a few particulars, that of parochial ſurveyors, the Society 
of Twelve, if called forth again into exiſtence and exertion, 
would be of great benefit to the town, In ſummer, Bright- 
belmflon too frequently becomes the chief receptacle of the vice 
and diſſipation which the ſickening metropolis diſgorges into 
our watering places at that ſeaſon. Its population then is often 
above ten thouſand; and only one conſtable and two headbo- 
roughs to preſerve the order and ſafety of the town amidſt ſuch 
a medley. Were there twelve more of the moſt active and intel- 
ligent inhabitants of the town, united with them in directing 
and ſtrengthening its police, the careful parent would then have 
leſs reaſon to fear the gambler for his ſon, or the debauchee for 
his daughter. The conſtable of Srighibelmſton had ſuch a ſocie- 
ty to aſſiſt him when it was but an obſcure fiſhing town: the 
propriety of reviving the ſame, at this period of its population 
and ſplendour, I leave every thinking inhabitant of the place to 
eonfider and enforce. | 
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CHAP. IV. 


General Survey of the Town and Pariſh of 
BRIGHTHELMSTON. 


HE pariſh. of Briphthelmfon is bounded on 

the eaſt by the pariſhes of Ovingdene and Rot. 
ſingdene, on the north by Prefton, on the weſt by 
Hove, and on the ſouth by the Engliſh Channel, 
There was formerly a cave or cavern in the cliff near 
Blackrock, called Hun's Stable, which formed the 
ſouthern point of diviſion between the two pariſhes 
of Brigbtbelmſton and Rottingdene.” But time and 
tide have nearly worn out every trace of that ancient 
land- mark. The firſt objects worth notice that oc- 
cur weſtward from Blackrock, are the race-courſe 
and ſtand, and the apparent remains of a ſmall en- 
campment, popularly called Whitehawk. The race- 
ſtand was built in the year 1788 by ſubſcription ; 
the courſe was ſoon after very much improved, and 
is allowed to preſent the fineſt turf and proſpe& of 
any race-courſe in Great-Britain. To the ſouth of 
the race-ſtand appears an oval line of vallation, and 
another wall or rampart on either fide, which runs 
quite acroſs the hill. The interior incloſure was cer- 
tainly too ſmall for the encampment of any conſider- 
able number of men : nor does even the outer line 
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ſeem to have been erected for any military purpoſe. 
For what other then, it may be aſked, could a work 
of ſuch labour and ſome deſign, have been raiſed ? 
I anſwer, for a religious, not a military, purpoſe. 
The latter it was by no means calculated to anſwer ; 
and the former, I flatter myſelf, the reader will be 
able to diſcover with me in the origin of its name. 
Among all the vulgar” corruptions or fancies of 
the country, a more inappoſite name cannot occur, 
than that of White-haws for a verdant hill. Yet it is 
not ſo wide a deviation from the original name, as 
we find in many other inſtances. In the centre of 
this incloſure, was erected, as I conceive, the ſacred 
ſtock or pillar called Erminſul, for popular piety 
and veneration ; and from the wood of which this 
pillar was made, it was commonly called by the 
Saxons, WIED Ac, the Holy Oat. This open tem- 
ple was, at ſtated times, viſited by the idolatrous 
inhabitants of Brightbelmſton and its vicinity: and 
the outer walls were probably lines of excluſion to 
the profane or unqualified, ſuch as ſlaves, women, 
and thoſe freemen who had been overcome in ſingle 
combat, or been guilty of cowardice in war, or other 
degrading offences, 


This word may be derived from the Saxon earme, à wretch, 
and ſul or ſuyle, a pillar. Sir Henry Spelman would have it 
bermanſul, the pillar of Mars or a warrior; and Schedius (de 
dii : Germanis) would have it the pillar or trophy of King Har- 
minius, 

Between 
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Between the race-ſtand and the town, there is a 


delightful and rich tract of down, arable and paf. 
ture, above a mile in extent, which may contend 
with any other ſpot of Europe, in the united advan- 
tages of ſcenery and ſoil. 

The eaſtern extremity of the town, at the termi- 
nation of this fertile hill, is called the Eaſt Cliff, and 
the New Stein, in contra- diſtiaction to the Weſt Cliff 
at the other end of the town, and the Stein properly 
ſo called. Before the late inroads of the ſea, the 
Stein was ſkirted, or edge! on that fide, by chalk 
rocks, and from that circumſtance received its 
name. Ein, Stein, or Steen, a rock, in the imported 
language of the Flemiſh emigrants, was then a pro- 
per denomination for this verdant margin of a chalky 
cliff, and has continued ever ſince no very obſcure 
monument of their colonization. This Stein for- 
merly extended weſtward a conſiderable way beyond 
the lower end of Eaſt- street. In Godwyn's rental, 
the common pound of Brighthelmston manor, toge- 
ther with a cottage and garden adjoining to the ſaid 
pound, are mentioned as fituate on the Stein, on the 
weſt fide of East-street : and in the ſame rental a 
bowling-green on the Stein is occaſionally mention- 
ed. This word is till generally and erroneouſly 
written Steine, in conformity to the old corrupt ſpel- 


ling of the Nome and Normanized Engliſh in this 


country. The final e which our anceſtors borrowed 
from the French language, as I have briefly remark- 


ed before, was appoſite to the genius and uſage of 
the 
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the Saxon and Tutonic : and in the modern Engliſh - 


language, the uſe of it is admiſſible in words of 


Saxon origin, only to denote the elongation of the 


preceding vowel, or the liquidity of the letter g. 
The obvious power therefore of the dipthong ei, 
makes the attendance of this Norman lackey after 
the Teutonic noun, 8 or Steen, ig unne- 
ceſſary. 

In the Eaft-ftreet, which ha the —— a 
dary of the Stein at this day, ſtands the Marine Pa- 
vilion, which 1s the reſidence of his Royal Highneſs 
George, Prince of Wales. It was finiſhed in the year 
1787, and from its eaſtern front commands a very 
fine proſpect of the Stein and the ſea. In the year 
1793, his Royal Highneſs and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, whoſe houſe ſtands at the north end of the 
Marine Pavilion, made an arched ſewer along the 
Stein, for Wellſlourn or the ſtream which flows occa- 
ſionally from the level north of the town, and ſome- 
times, as has been before obſeryed, from the well 
at Pacham to the ſea, and turfed a conſiderable part 
of the Stein. In conſideration of the expence of this 
improvement, the lords of the manor, with conſent 
of the homage, gave his Royal Highneſs: and the 
Duke permiſſion to rail in or incloſe a certain por- 
tion of the Stein adjoining their houſes reſpectively, 
but never to build on or encumber it with any thing 
that might obſtruct the proſpect, or in any other 
way be a nuiſance to the Stein. 


There 
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There alſo ſtands at the lower end of a ſquare 
which opens into Zaf-flreet, and adjoining the Stein, 
the Castle Tavern, one of the moſt celebrated for 
ſite and accommodation in Great Britain. When 
the peculiar advantages of its ſituation began to raiſe 
the town of Brighthelmston to celebrity, Mr. Samuel 
| Shergold purchaſed a ſmall houſe, then indeed 
counted the belt in the town, for a tavern. It was 


opened here accordingly under the fign of the Castle, 


in the year 1755: and on the great increaſe of the 
wine and tavern bufineſs, Meſſrs. Thomas Tilt and 
Thomas Best engaged in partnerſhip with Mr. Sher 
gold, in the year 1776: and their attention to the 
buſineſs, and the enlargement of the houſe, kept 
equal pace with the encouragement they experi- 
enced. A deſcription of the elegant ball-room, and 
the other recent improvements of this tavern, is not 
to be expected in a work of ſo general a nature as 
the preſent. Suffice it then to obſerve, that in the 


extent, elegance, and commodiouſneſs of its ac- 


commodations in every reſpect, it hardly yields to 
any tavern in the kingdom. The other two part- 
ners having, in the year 1790, given up the whole 
buſineſs to Mr. Tilt; it has fince continued to be 
conducted by him alone, on a plan fo liberal and 
fair, that the profits and reſpectability of the Castle, 
are {till on the increaſe. 

The next conſiderable local denomination within 
this town, is the Knap, anciently and corruptly 
written Anappe, and now vulgarly pronounced, and 


ſometimes - 
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ſometimes even written, the Knab, It is a gentle 
eminence of ſome extent, and now generally khown - 
by the name of Brighton-place. Its exact limits are 
hardly aſcertainable at the preſent day, nor indeed are 
they intereſting, even if they could be known. It was 
originally called by the Saxon ſettlers Cuæp (the ſum- 
mit or cope of a hill) from its elevated ſituation. // 
South-weſt of the Kuap is the Bart holometos. This 


place had been originally granted by the lord of the | 


manor of Brighthelmflon, to the Priory of St. Pan- 
cras, at Southover, under a quit-rent of three-pence 
4 year. The prior built a chauntry or free chapel 
there, dedicated to St. Bartholometv, as alſo a fit ha- 
bitation for two or three of his monks, who offici- 
ated there. Part of the buildings here which eſcaped 
the flames that deſtroyed the reſt in the year 1513, 
when the French, under Monſieur Pregent, burned 
a conſiderable part of the town, became the reſi- 
dence of the vicar of Brigbtbelmſton after the refor- 
mation, if it had not been ſo before, and was called, 
from traditional error, the. Prior's Lodge; This cir- 
eumſtance has led Dr. Relban and others to fix here 
the ſite of a priory or convent, and to magnify the 
ruins of St. Bartholomew's Chapel into the remains 
of the great church of this namelefs priory. The 
Prior's Lodge was pulled down by the preſent in- 
cumbent in the year 1790. From the ſtyle of ar- 
chitecture, and the decayed ſtate of the timbers of 
that old building, there was ample room for ſup- 
poſing it to have been erected not later than the 
No. XIL $ cloſe 
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doſe of the thirteenth century. In the year 1665, 


I find the Bartholomews mentioned only as à parceb 
of paſture. About the year 1733, the preſent work- 
houſe. was erected there, and the reſt continued 
nearly plain ground, till, in the: year 2774, the pre- 
ſent market - place began to be erected. 

We have already ſeen Brigbibelmſton poſſeſſed of a 
eharter from Edward the Second, for holding a 
weekly market there on Thurſday. The ſite of the 
market-place was on the cliff, beginning twenty feet 
eaſt from the town-houſe.* On this ſpot it had pro- 
bably continued from the year 1313, till, toward 
the cloſe of the laſt, or beginning of the preſent 
century, that part of the cliff on which it ſtood was 
ſapped by the waves, and that building finally de- 
moliſhed, The very reduced ftate of the town, to- 
gether with the great expence of erecting groins, put 
it out of the power of che inhabitants to build a new 
market - place, till the unexpected influx of ſummer 
viſitants began to introduce new wealth and ſenti- 
ments into Brighthelmſton. Not only a new market- 
place, but even a daily ſale of the neceſſaries of life 
there, became peculiarly deſirable for the accommo- 
dation of ſtrangers who fixed their temporary abede 
in that town: and in the year 1773, the principal 
inhabitants accordingly obtained an act of parlia- 
ment for erecting and holding a daily market there, 
Sundays excepted, and for other purpoſes menti- 


Rot. Curiæ in ann. 1656, - 


oned 
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oned in the foregoing chapter. The waſte land of 
the Bartholomizos being a central ſitustion, and the 
common property of the town, it was fixed on for 
the ſite of the new market- place. The workitien 
who were employed in digging for the foundation of 
this building, happened to cut through à kitfle ee- 
metry which ſeems to have belonged to the above- 
mentioned chauntry there, and were fo ſtrongly 
impreſſed with faperſtitious awe by the bones they 
uncovered, that they refuſed to proceed with their 
work. Mr. Michell, the vicar, having been in- 
formed of their ſcruples, came to the ſpot, and in- 
ſtead of exerting his perſonal influence, which was 
very great over all claſſes of his pariſhioners, or 
vainly combating the prejudices of ignorance with 
reaſon, applauded their veneration for the ſuppoſed - 
remains of Chriſtians, but affured them, that all who 
had ever been interred there were rank | papifts. 
Their firſt prejudice being thus laid by a ſtronger, 
the men reſumed their work, and turned over the 
reſt of the bones with the apathy of grave-diggers. 

Within the precincts of the Bartholometos, as pur- 
chaſed by the town, alſo ſtands a free-ſchool, found 
ed by a Mr. Springet only for a certain number of 
years, as I could learn, not many of which are now 
unexpired. There is alſo another free-ſchoot in 
Brighthelmston, founded by Mr. William Grimmet, 
for twenty boys, the children of pariſhioners, to. be 
clothed and inſtructed in reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, merchants accounts, navigation , and the prin- 

3X 2 | ciples 
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Ciples of the eſtabliſhed church of England. This 


man had been inſtructed himſelf at the free-ſchoal 
founded by Mr. Springet. Having afterwards been 
bred to the ſea, he realiſed by his induſtry above ten 
thouſand pounds, and bequeathed near two thou- 
ſand pounds for the endowment of this ſchool. But 


ſome informality in his will gave his heirs at law an 


opportunity of conteſting the legality of that bes 
queſt: and his widow generouſly maintained a ſuit 
in chancery againſt them, where-it was confirmed. 


But from the nature of the bequeſt, and the diſ- 


agreement that afterwards aroſe among the appoint- 
ed truſtees, the ſchool was not eſtabliſhed before the 
year 1769, It is now managed, according to the- 
directions of the deviſor, confirmed by the Court of 
Chancery, by ſixteen. governors and truſtees, viz. 
the vicar and three church-wardens of Brighthelmſloy 
for the time being, and twelve other inhabitants of 
the town, choſen at à veſtry meeting, among whom 
every vacancy by death, reſignation, or removal 
from the town, is in like manner to be always ſup- 
plied by public election of the majority of the pa- 
riſhioners convened at a veſtry meeting, the firſt 
day of May annually: and every vacancy in the 
ſchool is ſupplied by the election of the governors 
and truſtees, or the greater part of them, by ballot, 
at a public yeſtry, of which notice ſhall be given on 
a Sunday at the pariſh church, ten days at leaft 
before ſuch meeting; no boy to be received into 

| the 
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the ſchool under the age of eight, nor permitted to 
remain there after the age of fifteen years. 

There is alſo in the Bartholomews a ſchool of induſ- 
try for girls, eſtabliſhed about the year 1788 by Mrs. 
Kemp, wife of Nathaniel Kemp, Eſq. and other ladies 
of the town and vicinity of Brighibelmſton. Forty. ſix 
poor children are there carefully iniriated in the- ſen- 
timents and practice of religion and induſtry : and 
though this excellent inſtitution depends on occaſi- 
onal liberality for its continuance, there is room to 
hope, that it will not only be permanently ſupport- 
ed, but become a pattern for ſimilar eſtabliſhments 
in other towns. There is ſcarce a real vice in ſoci- 
ety, which has not its mediate or intermediate ori- 
gin in the neglect of female education. For though 
the ſexual ariſtocracy of man has ſo long uſurped a 
nominal ſuperiority and dominion over woman, he 
continues the ſlave or pupil of her influence from 
the cradle to the grave. Her ſway indeed is irre- 
ſiſtible, becauſe founded in nature, and the neceſ- 
{ary habits of ſocial life. In the nurſery ſhe inſcribes 
the firſt ideas on the blank and waxen tablet of the 
infant mind. Our youth is inſenſibly faſhioned and 
regulated by her taſte ; and the actions and ſenti- 
ments of ſucceeding life, ceaſe not to reflect the 
prevailing hue of her mind and manners. How ne- 
ceſſary then for the well-being of ſociety, is a 
minute and univerſal attention to female educa- 
tion! And how juſtly entitled to the eſteem and 
gratitude of philanthropy, is the vigilant patroneſs 

of 
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belmſton ! 

The other free-ſchool of this town, founded by 
Mr. Springet, had been of ſignal beneſit to the in- 
habitarits while under the care of Mr. b Grover, 
This man, who was born of poor parents in Bright. 
helmon, about the year 1648, had paſſed his in- 


fancy and early youth in the loweſt drudgeries of a 


conntry life. What gave him the firſt idea of arith. 
metical calculation, cannot at this diſtance of time 
be aſcertained. But it is certain, that while tending 
a flock on the hills adjoining the town, his young 
mind was often employed in exploring the power 
and relations of numbers: and when he was of ſuſhi. 
cient ſtrength for the more laborious employments 


of agriculture, the moments of his leiſure were ſtill _ 


dedicated to ſtudy. No ſooner did his ſpade and 
ſhovel ceaſe to be the inſtruments of toil, than they 
became the tablets of ſcience. On them, with a 
lump of chalk, he worked his problems, and calcu- 
lated the motions of the tide and ſtars. The early 


acquirements of this ſelf-taught philoſopher, began 


now to attract public wonder and inveſtigation : in. 
deed his intellectual powers and induſtry could not, 
in the moſt illiterate age and nation, paſs without 
ſome notice and patronage : but by whom, or how 
far the active mind of young Grover was afliſted in 
its arduous aſcent to knowledge, even popular tra- 
dition gives no information. It is however moſt 
probable, that he was chiefly aſſiſted by the Scrafe 

| family, 
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family, then the moſt celpettable in the town, and 
Mr. Falkner, the vicar. Books, paper, and time, 
were the only things his indefatigable genius ſeemed 
to require: and with ſuch aid, he ſoon became one 
of the beſt penmen and mathematicians of his time. 
Not. long after he had thus eſtabliſhed his fame for 
uſeful and abſtruſe ſcience, he was appointed maſter 
of the free-ſchool of Brighthelmflon ; and his unam- 
bitious breaſt aſpired to no higher diſtinction. Thus 
ſecure of an humble independence, he applied with 
the enthuſiaſm of genius to the cultivation of his fa- 
vourite ſtudies. His mode of inſtruction being that 
ſuggeſted by reaſon, not the imitative pedantry of 
ſchools, facilitated the attainment of the ſeveral 
branches he taught. Navigation being the moſt 
neceſſary and profitable ſcience to the inhabitants of 
Brighthelmſton, he taught it with fingular conciſencſs 
and preciſion. Mr. Grimmet was of the laſt batch 
of his pupils, for he died, univerſally reſpected, 

ſoon after the commencement of the preſent century. 
The perſonal and domeſtic peculiarities of fo re- 
markakble a character, would be no leſs entertain- 
ing or inſtructive than the prominent traits which 
have been already given: but there we are totally in 
the dark, for I do not ſuppoſe that the leaſt authen- 
tic tradition of them has deſcended to tlie preſent ge- 
neration. 

Moſt of the ground now occupied by Blacklyon- 
firzet and Ship-ftreet, and the intermediate ſpace, 
are, in all the old court rolls, called the Hemꝑſbares, 
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and were even for ſome time after Eaſt: ſtreet and 
Meſt:ſtreet were built, plots or gardens for the pro- 
duction of hemp for the ule of the fiſhermen of the 


town. In proceſs of time, as population increaſed; 
and the fea made incroachments on the lower town, 


two ſtreets began to be erected on the ſite of theſe 
Bemp-gardens. In the more eaſtern ſtreet of theſe, 
with one front to the High-srreet, which was that 
which paſſed along the verge of the cliff, ſtood an 
inn, with a Black Lyon for its ſign; and in the 
other there was an inn, with a Ship for its ſign. 
The two ſtreets of the Hempſhares, were ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed by thoſe two figns, and before the middle 


of the laſt century, were popularly called Blacklyon-. 


Street and Ship-street, though the ſtewards of the 
manor have down to the beginning of the preſent 
century, and perhaps more recently, entered them 
in their court rolls {till as the Hempſbares. The Ship 
tavern, in Ship-street, is, I believe, the moſt ancient 
in Brighthelmston, as well as the moſt commodious 
and reſpectable after the Castle. So early as the year 


1650, it was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Old 


Ship, on account of another inn in the ſame ſtreet, 
then and at this day called the Nez Ship. Mr. John 


Hicks, who has for many years been proprietor af 


the Old Ship tavern, has improved it very much by 
an extenſive and elegant ſuite of apartments, among 
which the card- room is peculiarly attractive. 

There was a playhouſe erected in North-street by 
Mr. Samuel Paine, in the year 1773. But Mr. 


Joſeph 
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Joſeph Fox, Comedian, having erected a more roomy 
and convenient one in'Duke-3treet, in the year 1789, 
the former has been converted into a ene 
by Meſſrs. William and Arthur Lee. 

The pariſh- church of Brighthelmſton ſtatids 3 
on the ſummit of a hill about two hundred yards 
from the northern extremity of the town. It is a 
ſtructure of confiderable antiquity, and commands 
ſuch a proſpect of the buildings beneath, the ſea, 
and the highly variegated country around, as would 
make a church-goer even of an infidel. It was ori- 
ginally dedicated to Sr. Nicholas, Biſhop of Mira, in 
Lycia, who lived about the beginning of the fourth 
century, and was the reputed. patron of mariners, 
on account of the following naval miracle recorded 
of him in the legends of that country. A certain 
Lycian veſſel being in great danger during a ſtorm 
at ſea, the affrighted crew invoked the aid of this 
pious prelate; and lo! to their amazement and 
comfort, a 'venerable perſonage . appears among 
them, ſaying, © Here J am, for ye called me.” 
With bis help, the ſhip was ſucceſsfully managed 
until the ſtorm ſubſided ;. and then their miraculous 
aſſiſtant diſappeared. The mariners had no ſooner 
reached the port, than they enquired for Biſhop Ni- 
cholas, and were directed to the cathedral, where 
they. beheld in him the identical perſon to whom 
they owed their ſafety. His feaſt is held on the 6th 


day of December, and uſed to be celebrated with de- 
3 1 vout 
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vout dependence by the mariners of Brighthelmfton 
before the reformation. But in the fpirit of pious 
avarice or cunning, the Virgin Mary was, in progeſs 
of time, made joint tenant with Sr. Nicholas in the 
patronage of this church. The ſecond dedicator 
ſeems to have ſhrewdly conſidered that Nicholas 
could not, either as a ſaint or a gentleman, obje& 
to ſo fair and exalted a partner; and that in caſe any 
of the ſea-faring inhabitants of the pariſh were at 
any time in danger, either their Holy Patron, or 
more Holy Patroneſs, would moſt probably be at 
leiſure to ſtep to their ſuccour. This church, as has 
before been ſtated, was given by Ralf de Cheney to 
the priory of Lewes in the reign of Stephen. But it 
appears from the terms of an award or arbitration 
between Richard de Wich, Biſhop of Chicheſter, and 
William de Ruſlous, Prior of St. Pancras, near Lewes, 
made in the year 1252, ſtill extant 4n the epiſcopal 
archives at Chicheſter, that the priory obtained not 
full poſſeſſion of this church before that time. By 
this award, as ſoon as the then rector of Brighthelm- 
fon ſhould die, or reſign the living, the prior of Sr. 
Pancras was to appoint a vicar there, who was to 
have all the offerings of the altar, as far as they be- 
longed to altarage, and the ſmall tithes, viz. thoſe 
of mills, ſea fiſheries, mortuaries, wool, lambs, cheeſe, 
-cows, calves, hogs, colts, geeſe, hens, eggs, flax, hemp, 
and of every thing that grows in gardens, except 
2vheat and barley, He was alſo to have the third of 
| the 
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the tithe of hay, and a convenient manſion affigned 
him. This manſion, I believe, was that at Sr. 
Bartholomew's Chauntry, where another monk or 
two alſo reſided, in order to ſay daily maſſes for the- 
ſoul of the founder. The vicar: of this church was, 
at ſome late period, faddled with a yearly penſion of 
ſeven. ſhillings and ſix- pence to the vicar of Howe: 
and in this ſtate did the vicarage continue, and the 
impropriation of the great tithes veſting in the Pri- 
ory of Lewes, till the ſuppreſſion of that monaſtery 
in 1538. The impropriation and patronage of this 
pariſh were granted by the King to Lord, Cromwell, 
his vicar general, who, in that very year, ordered a 
public regiſter of baptiſms and burials to be kept at 
Brigbthelmſton, and in every other pariſh of the 
kingdom. On the death and attainder of thar no- 
bleman, this church was next conferred by Henry 
the Eighth on his repudiated queen, Anne of Cleues: 
and on the death of that princeſs in 1557, it again 
fell ta the crown. Under Queen Elizabeth, it not 
ſooner, the patronage and impropriation of this 
church ſeem to have been ſevered. The former was 
attached to the See of Chichefter, and has continued 
ſo to the preſent time: the latter has, in the mean 
time, paſſed through many hands, and is at this day 
in the poſſeſſion of T. Kemp, Elſq.. 5 
There ſtood, during the prevalence of popery, a 
large ſtone croſs, or probably a crucifix, in the 
church-yard, on the ſouth: fide of the church; but 
ET $5 no 
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no more than the ſtone ſteps around it, and a frag- 
ment of the pillar, have ſurvived the Jconoclaſt zeal! 
of our early reformers. The font of this church 
was much admured for the ſculpture which adorned: 
it: but in the year 1743, it was all nearly effaced; 
by the church-wardens, who had their names cut on 
it, and thereby have rendered a curious piece of ec- 
cleſiaſtical, as well as local antiquity, a monument 
of their own falſe taſte, vanity, and ignorance. ; The: 
church which appears to me to be the identical 
ſtructure mentioned in the ſurvey of this pariſh in 
Domeſday, has undergone various repairs for many! 
centuries back, but has, within theſe laſt fifty years, 
been rendered more neat and commodious than it; 
ever was before. In the year 1777, eight new bells, 
caſt at the Bristol foundery, belonging to Mr. Rad. 
hall, of Brighton, were hung in its belfry. They are 
remarkably muſical, and the weight of the tenor, 
which is pitched in the key F, is 1, 500 pounds, 

In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the 
Rev. Eduard Loue was vicar of this pariſh. 00 
We find the Rev. John Bolt, his ſucceſſor, hut 
cannot learn any more of him than is recorded on his 
tomb-ſtone, in the north-eaſt corner of che churchs | 


yard there, 


% Here lies interred the body of Mr. Jeb Bolt, Maſter of 
e Arts of Chri/t College, in Cambridge, aged ſeventy- eight years, 
« ho was a faithful and laborious Preacher of the Goſpel for 
„the ſpace of fifty-ſix years; whom God had bleſſed with 


« zrenty-nine children by two wiv es. He died in full aſſurance 
« of 
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t of a glorious reſurrection, on the 2d day of November 166g, } 
aud was buried the 7th likewiſe of the ſame month: in the 
pious memory of whom, his forrowful ſon, Daniel Bolt, hath 
* relied this monument. : 


* « Stay; nga. and lett thoughts. kilos ; 464 
ff « Contemplate Death ; Sin curſe, which. doth beguile 
« Us of our beſt enjoy ments, and i impair | HF 
Whatever unto moſt men pleaſant ; are. 299 | 
« Tis not thy learning nor thy pie, 
That can ſecure thee from Death's tyranny, . [1 
«;Witheſs this learned, pious Man of Gd. 
* Who fell a victim to his conquering rod. a 
« Nothing but Virtue can outlive our date: 
* That gives a being beyond mortal fate. 
| « Viv "IP er, virtus.” 


The. next; vicar” 5 name was Fullrer, concerning 
whom I have not been able to learn any more than 
that he was incumbent here for thirty-ſix years, viz. 
from the year 1669 to the year 1705. 1 

. He was ſucceeded by the Rev. I illiam Colbron, 
who died. on the 20th day of July 17 50, cighty- 
three years. | " 

The next vicar of Brighthelmſton, was | the Da: 
Henry Michell. This gentleman was born of a: re- 
ſpectable family in the borough of Lewes, in the 
year 1714; and after receiving the, rudiments of a 
learned education in his native town, completed his 
ſtudies at the univerſity of Cambridge, where he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by the pureſt claſſical. taſte and 
erudition. After having obtained a fellowſhip. in 

_ Clare- 
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Clare- ball College, at an early period, he was in- 
ducted in the twenty-fifth year of his age, to the 
Rectory of Marsfield, on the preſentation of Sir 


William Gage, of Firle, Bart. and in five years af. 
ter, the Biſhop of Chicheſter collared him to the rec- 
tory of Weſt Blachington, and the vicarage of Bright- 
helmflon. In 1747, he married the only daughter of 
the Rev. Francis Reade, of Bedford, by whom he 
had ſixteen children. Now the increaſing cares of 
the parent and paſtor, engaged too much of his time 
for the proſecution of any extenſive literary plan, for 
which, in every other reſpect, he was peculiarly 
qualified. But in the hour of colloquial relaxation 
with his friends, he would often diſcourſe the attic 


treaſures of a capacious mind: and this occaſional 


diſcloſure of his talents, though tranſient and cir- 


cumſcribed, ſoon procured him friendſhip among 


the learned, and patronage among the great. The 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages that viſited Bright- 
helmflon, courted his acquaintance, and not unfre- 
quently gave him conſiderable proofs of their muni- 
ficence and eſteem. Yet amidſt fo pleafing and pro- 
fitable an intercourſe with men. of the higheſt rank 
or ſcience, the plainneſs and even neglect of his 
dreſs bordered on ſingularity, and might have con- 
veyed an idea of parſimony to thoſe who were unac- 
quainted with the ſterling dignity of his mind. Sen- 


fibility, the common ſatellite of genius, alſo diſpoſed 


his temper to irritability when he encountered the 
| low 
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gar: but the heart thus eaſily rouſed by honeſt in- 
dignation, was more ready to glow with the benign 
feelings of the huſband, the father, and the friend. 
Of the Greek, his knowledge was ſo extenſive and 
profound, that he could, with critical accuracy, 
tranſlate from, or into that language, without heſi- 
tation or ſtudy. In 1777, he publiſhed in Latin a 
political tract of conſiderable merit, entitled, De 
& Fure Colonias inter & Metropolin: and in his 
epiſtolary treatiſe, *© De Arte Medendi apud Priſcos 
„ Mufices Ope atque Carminum,” we have a more 
brilliant ſpecimen of his Latin compoſition. Who- 
ever has peruſed theſe ingenious productions, will 
regret with me that they are the only ones with 
which his modeſty or avocations permitted him to 
favour the world. The ſecond edition of the latter 
work, which was publiſhed in 1783, is dedicated to 
the Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of Lauſdoum; 
and the author's judgment is not leſs conſpicuous 
than his gratitude and philology, in the tribute he 
pays to. the virtues of that illuſtrious ſtateſman 
and patriot at the gloomy conjuncture of his unpo- 
pularity. 

The character of Mr. Michell is briefly and faith- 
fully delineated in the following claſſical inſcription 
on a marble tablet in the pariſh church of Bright- 
helmſton. 


Henrico 


low vices and contumacy of the great or little vul- 
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Henrico MICRHELTL, A. M. „ 
Aulæ Clarenſis apud Cantabrigiam olim ſocio, 
Eccleſiæ apud Mares field plus 50 Annos Rectori, 
Apud Blachington Rectori, 
Et hujus Eccleſiæ Vicario plus 45 Annos, 
Qui obiit pridie Cal. Nov. 1789 | 
Annum agens 7 5, 
Ingenio, Literis, Pietate præſtantiſſimo, 
Filüs etiam & Filiabus ſuis novem 
Immature abreptis, 
Hoc Marmor Amoris & defiderii ers 
. 
Conjux (cum qua vixit 42 Annos) 
Et Liberi Septem Superſtites, 


1790. 


(TzansLater.) 


To the Memory of 
HENRY MIcHELI, Maſter of Arts, 
Late Fellow of Clare-hall College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Maresfield Church above 50 Years, 
Rector of Blachington, | 
And Vicar of this Church above 45 Years, 
Who died on the 3ziſt Day of October 1789, 
In the 75th Year of his Age, 
Excelling in Genius, Learning, and Piety ; 
As alſo of his nine Sons and Daughters, 
Who died in Infancy, 
This Marble, as a Teſtimony of Affection and Sorrow, 
Has been erected 
By his Wife (with whom he lived 42 Years) 
And ſeven ſurviving Children. 


1790, 
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On the death of Mr. Michell, the Rev. Thomas 
Hudſon was collated to the rectory of Blachington, and 
vicarage of Brighthelmſton, and ſtill continues incum- 
bent of thoſe pariſhes. On the 25th day of November 
in the year 1793, Mr. Hudſon began to build a cha- 
pel of eaſe in North-street, the pariſh church being 
rather too diſtant and too ſmall for the increaſing 
buildings and population of the town. The-corner- 
ſtone was laid by His Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, on the above day. 
Soon after the reformation, there was a lecturer paid 
by the pariſh; and in ſome of the old court rolls I have 
met with ſuch a denomination under the cliff, as the 
reading-houſe,, which might have been a chapel of 
eaſe to the people that then reſided under the cliff. 
We have above ſeen the perſccution which the 
Preſbyterian nonconformiſts underwent at Bright- 
belmſton; but ſoon after the revolution of 1688, they 
opened a meetinghouſe or chapel in this town, and 
have ever ſince continued a numerous and truly re- 
ſpectable deſcription of Diſſenters there. The ſoci- 
ety of Friends or Quakers, have alſo a neat meeting- 
houſe in Brighthelmflon : and the late Counteſs of 
Huntingdon, of zealous memory, built one there for 
the Methodists. There is allo a neat chapel BOP 
ing to the ſect of Baptists in the town. 
Beſide the three principal manors above:rherition- 
ed, viz. Brighthelmſlon, or Brighthelmſton- Lewes, 
Brighthelmflon-Michelham, and Athyngworth, there 
are within the town and pariſh of Brighthelmſton, two 
other ſmall manors, viz. Peakes and Harecourt, as 
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allo parcels or members of the manors of Old Shore- 
ham, alias Ruſper, and Portflage. But the great as 
well as ſmall manors of this pariſh, are fo intermix- 
ed, that the boundaries of any of them can hardly be 
aſcertained at this day.” 

We find tenements held anciently of the manor of 
Brighthelmſton, in Eaſfi-flireet, North-ſlreet, the Knap, 
the Hempſhares, which include Ship-ftreet, and Black- 
Hon. street, in Middle-street, the Cliff, High-street near 
the Block-houſe, Bartholometos, East-lane, West- street, 
and under the C if from the caſt end of the town to 
the weſt. To this, as the only or chief maritime 

anor of the pariſh, we have already noticed a gab- 
lum, or cuſtomary rent of four thouſand herrings or 
mackarels, was paid previous and ſubſequent to the 
conqueſt. It has before been remarked, that“ Ha- 
leces,” in Domeſday, may be interpreted either her- 
Tings or mackarels : and as, applied to this manor, 1 
think it ſignifies the latter ; for at this day the fiſh- 
ermen of Brighthelm//on pay to it ſix mac karels for 
each boat, every time they return from mackarel fiſn- 
ing, and have taken above a hundred mackarels. The 
fiſh thus paid to this manor, is now called Reve, or 
more propeily Reves, which fignifies rents or tithes, 
from the Saxon verb, reajian, to exact. But in the 
court rolls of Brigbipelmston manor, for the year 
166;, I find a record of the amercement of John 
Baker and Samuel Giiham, who were maſters of 
ſeveral barges in Tarmonth fiihing, and neglected 
paying their “ lady-nets fiſhing, due to the lords of 
this 
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this manor, according to ancient uſage and cuſ- 
tom,” * which I take to be the Reves of the preſent 
time, and the Gablum of Domeſday : and Iady-nets 
might have been corruptly formed from the Saxon 
verb Hledian, to heap or pile up, or from Hleda, a 
ſeat or repoſitory, this rent having perhaps been 
originally paid by the fiſhermen for liberty to lay out 
their nets to dry, and keeping their boats on part of 
this manor, a privilege which they claim and enjoy 
at this day. All wrecks or goods waſhed by the fea 
on this manor, belong to the lords : but if any other 
find them before the lord's ſervants, a maiety of the 
things ſo found belong to the finder. They are ac- 
cordingly valued by the homage of the manor, ar 
the next court-baron held there : .and after ſuch va- 
luation, the lord or his ſteward, has the privilege to 
take the goods, and give a moiety of the ſum at 
which they were eſtimated, to the finder, or to leave 
the goods to the finder, on his advancing a moiety 
of what they were valued at. This cuſtomary and 
immemorial partition of wrecks between the lord and 
the finder, is not peculiar to this manor. There 
are many more along the coaſt, which are ſubject to 
the ſame cuſtom, though it has of late years been 
the practice of many lords to keep the wrecked goods 
a year and a day, and then to give the finder a 
third, a quarter, or a ſixth of them, according to 
the ignorance or the poverty of the man they have 


+ Skinner v. Reyes, : 
thus 
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thus to deal with, and the avarice of the lord or his 
ſteward. Wrecks and treaſure-trove, by the ſimple 
and impartial code of Nature (and even the latter by 
the civil law) do certainly belong to the finder. 
Let therefore not the remnant of this right, which 
even the rapaciouſn is of Feudaliſin had ſpared, be 
{wallowed by manerial monopoly at this enlightened 
day. That the poor man, who finds any thing of 


value waſhed aſhore by the waves, has a right to 


half, there are many customary caſes within theſe ma- 
nors, to prove: and whenever wealth or power 


meanly attempts to wreſt it from him, it is to be 


hoped ſome profeſſional man will have public ſpirit 
eno''gh to reſiſt ſo ungenerous an uſurpation, 

The manor of Brighthelmston ſeems to have al- 
ways had two lords, or a lord and a lady, ever ſince 


the nineteenth year of the reign of Henry the Seventh, 


or at leaſt from the fourth of Henry ihe Eighth, when 
an a of pa liament was paſſed for the partition of 
the barony of Lewes. One half of this manor till 
veſted in the Hozward family, and the other, I ſup- 
poſe, in the Sanley family, till, in the year 1572, 
Henry Stanley, i arl of Derby, conveyed it to Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst. In the year 1579, we 
find that nobleman, and Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, the lords of this manor. The Sackville 
moiety of this manor continued to deſcend in the 
ſame line with Southover, till, about the beginning 
of the preſent century, it fell to a younger ſon of 


the noble houſe of W who ſold it to Mr. Thomas 
Friend, 
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Friend, from whom it has deſcended to Thmas 
Kemp, Eſq. the proprietor of that moiety at this 
day. The Howard moiety ſeems to have been. pur- 
chaſed by one of the Onflorws, ſome time in the laſt 
century. One of that family, I conjecture, ſold it 
to a Mr. Sparrow; and he or his heir ſold it to 
Charles Scraſe, Eſq. from whom it deſcended to his 
grandſon, the preſent Charles Scraſe Dickens, Eſq. 

In the year 1706, there had been a confiderable- 
wreck of wines on this manor, which the then Lord 
High Admiral of England claimed as his right. But 
Richard Onflow, Eſq. and Colonel Tufton, as propri- 
etors of the manor, kept the wines; and on a full 
inveſtigation of the buſineſs at the aſſizes for the 
county in 1708, their conduct, in that particu- 
lar, was juſtified, and their manerial right fully 
eſtabliſhed. : | 

By a decree of the High Court of Chancery, made 
on the twenty-firſt day of October 1760, a partition 
of this manor of Brighthelmston was made between 
Friend and Sparrow, the then proprietors of it, and 
the preſent lords accordingly poſſeſs the ſoil of it in 
diſtinct moieties. 

The inhabitants of Brighthelmston have long ne« 
glected two windmill- ſites which belong to them on 
this manor, One of them, as appears from the firſt 
town-book, the town had purchaſed of Queen 
Elizabeth, probably about the year 1573, at which 
time it is likely the Howard moiety of the manor 


was in the Queen's hands, by reaſon of the attainder 
of 
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of the Duke of Norfolk The other had been before, or 
was in ſome time after, granted by the lords to the 
town. By Goodwwin's Rental (page 6) we find the 
mills were both ſtanding in the year 1665, and that 
the church-wardens paid the lords of the manor four 
ſhillings a year for them: and ſo late as the year 
1737, we find that one of them was ſold by the 
church-wardens, but that the lords, for ſome reaſon 
now unknown, refuſed to admit the purchaſer. But 
from the character of the preſent lords, and the pub- 
lic ſpirit of the town, we may look for a ſpeedy in- 
veſtigation and adjuſtment of this long-negleted bu- 
ſineſs. 

The manor of Brighthelmston-Michelbam ſeems, 
after the diſſolution ofgthe priory from which it took 
its name, to have alſb paſſed in the ſame line of 
poſſeſſion with the manor of Southover for ſome 
years. In that caſe, it, like the other manor, re- 
verted to the crown on the deceaſe of Anne of Cleves, 
and was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurst, in whole poſterity it has veſted 
to the preſent day. ; | 

The manor of Atlyngwor th extends, like the other 
two principal manors of this pariſh, in the moſt in- 
explicable interſection and occaſional diſcontinuation 
to North-street, the Cliff, Hempſbares, Middle- street, 
Mest- street, Aldrington, Wight-Dene, and other parts 
of Pacham pariſh. Its name, Atheling-Worth, inti- 
mates, that it had been the manor and ſeat of ſome 
. or young nobleman, perhaps ſon of the 

Brighthelm, 
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Brighthelm, from whom the town and pariſh were ori- 
ginally denominated. We have before ſeen this 
manor in the poſſeſſion of Ukvard, under Harold, 
and a William de Watteville, under William de War- 
ren. In the twelfth century, it ſeems to have fallen 
into the hands of the monks of St. Pancras, at 
Southover, and continued the property of that com- 
munity till the year 1537. It ſeems to have paſſed 
in the ſame courſe of poſſeſſion with Southover ma- 
nor, till, not long after the death of Anne of Cleves, 
Queen Elizabeth made a grant of it to Sir John 
Carrell. I next find it in the poſſeſſion of Richard 
Snelling, Gentleman, in the 38 of Elizabeth. Sir 
George Snelling, Knight, ſon, I preſume, to the ſaid 
Richard, ſucceeded to this , manor in the 5th of 
James the Firſt. In three Fears after, it ſeems to 
have been aliened by Sir George Snelling to Abraham 
Edwards, the elder, and j Abraham Edwards, the 
younger, Gents. But in the twelfth year of the 
ſame reign, it came into the poſſeſſion of Lancelot 
Fawkner, Gentleman : and the year after his death, 
which happened in the 14th year of the reign of 
James the Firſt, Abraham Edwards, Gentleman, a 
relation of the late father and ſons of the ſame name, 
was lord of this whole manor, or of a part of it. I 
next find it belong to the family of ZF/e/tbrook, from 
which, through ſome obſcure alienations or de- 
{cents, it has come to Thomas Phillips Lamb, of Rye, 
Eſq. the preſent. lord. The ſmall manor of Peakes, 
in Brighthelmston, is a member of this manor, as, I 

| believe, 
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believe, the manor of Harecourt in the ſame town, is 
of Brighthelmſton-Michelbam. 


Peakes belonged in the beginning of the laſt 


century to Henry Whitnige, Gentleman; it next 
belonged to the Michelbournes; then to Denny 
Martin, Eſq. and now to the Rev. Denny Fair- 
fax. 


The ſmall manor of Harecourt, after many unin- 


tereſting alienations, belongs at this day to Nathaniel 


Kemp, Eſq. of Ovingdene. 

There is alſo within this pariſh, to the eaſt of the 
town, a parcel of the manor of Ola Shoreham, alias 
Ruſper. 

The foil of this pariſh is chalk and loam, 
covered with mould of ſufficient depth and fer- 
tility to afford the moſt plentiful crops : And were 
the modern improvements in huſbandry univer- 
ſally adopted in this pariſh, it would be much 
more productive. 

Some of the proprietors of the New Stein and 
East Cliff, have lately, with no leſs judgment 
than induſtry, begun to guard their property 
there by erecting a flint wall along the baſe of 
the cliff. That great pile is ſupported, level with 
the ſea, by a layer of beach cemented by a fort 
of impure cryſtal which the ſaline particles of 
the tide diſſolve, and thereby ſoon undermine 
the impending maſs. A ſtrong and ſloping wall 
to ſecure this crumbling baſe, will, it 1s very 


probable, prevent ſuch effects in future. 
The 
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The following Liſt of the Streets and Squares of Bx1GuTusLM- 
s rox, with the Number of Houſes in each, under the Titles 
of new and oLD Houſes—the former erected ſince the Year 
1770, the latter, previous to that Period, is in ſome Meaſure 
intereſting at the preſent day, and may become more ſo hereafter. 


Old Houſes. 

North - Street - s 88 
Bond-Street « — 0 
Church- Street —— o 
King - Street - - 0 
Air- Street - 6 
Eaſt-ſtreet, including Caſtle-Square 90 
Poole and Stein - 5 12 
Stein-Street — o 
Mancheſter-Street 1 þ 0 
Charles-Street — — 0 
Broad-Street — 0 
York-Street - - o 
Margaret-Street - © 
Mount-Street — 0 0 
New Steine - - 0 
Rock Buildings — - 0 
Eaſt Cliff and Lane 58 
Bartholomews = - 6 
Knap - - 44 
Blacklyon-Street - - 62 
Ship-Street - - 70 
Middle-Street — os 67 
Weſt-Street . - 95 
Ruſſell-Street — 2 
Battery Place - « 0 
Jew- Street — - 2 

598 


New Houſes. 
— 62 
232 
SS. 
1 = 
* 11 2 
— 27 « 
"vw ae 
= , 
* 8 
- 19 - 
AG. 2 
- 460 72M 
3 
- 9 - 
- 17 - 
= 3 
- 19 
— BY _ 
- | we 
- 15 - 
- $a 
- 13 - 
a 51 — 
2780 
- I7 - 
- ; 
635 


Total; 


17 
12 


1233 


On a late ſurvey it has appeared that in the above 1233 houſes 


there are 11,786 windows. 
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The beach or ſtrand is commonly ſtrewed with 
heaps of the conferva, fucus, and ulva tribes, which, 
if collected and prepared by the hand of induſtry, 
would be alike productive of pot-aſh and manure, 
There is alſo found along this coaſt a ſpecies of am- 
pelites, or black bitumen, highly charged with ſul- 
phur and ſalt. At Brigbibelmſton it is called from- 
bolo, which is a corruption from St rom-Ballen (ſtream 
or tide balls) the name given it by the Flemings who 
ſettled in the town. It formerly was uſed by the 
poorer inhabitants for fuel; but has of late years 
been neglected, or indeed rather prohibited in the 
town, on account of the very offenſive ſmell of the 
ſulphureous part of it when burning. But in kilns, 
at a diſtance from the town, it may {till be uſed 
with a very good effect. In the hands of the inge- 
nious and indefatigable Doctor Ruſſel, this ſtrombolo 
became no inconſiderable remedy in certain com- 
plaints. After it was rubbed fine and ſtrowed upon 
coals, he uſed to apply its hot ſteam through a fun- 
nel to the ſwelled giands of ſcrophulous patients, 
after thole tumours had been fomented with ſea 
water. Indeed the works of that juſtly celebrated 
phyſician, ſhouid become the manual of every 
medical practitioner at Prighthelmston. 

On Monday the 26 of January, in the year 1795, 
Brighthelniſton experienced ſuch an inundation as 
was never before witnefled in that town. It hap- 
pened between one and two in the morning, and 
was occaſioned by a ſudden thaw with rain, which 


ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded a froſt of about a month's continuance, 
and melted the ſnow; with which the ground was then 
covered, with ſuch rapidity, that the water ran in 
torrents from the circumjacent hills, and completely 
deluged the Level, Caſtle-Square, the Pool and Stein 
to the depth of ſeveral feet. It proved exceedingly 
alarming to many of the inhabitants, and to ſome 
very injurious, particularly to Sir John Bridger, who 
had his ſtable filled with water, and three valuable 
horſes drowned. | 


THE END. 
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